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39th year 


P PNGINEERING AND 
B MINING JOURNAL 
1954 EDITORIAL BOX SCORE 


Feature Articles on 
33 divisions of metal 


and nonmetallic 
mining industry 





Aluminum 
Antimony 
Arsenic 
Asbestos 
Barite 
Beryl 
Bismuth 
Cadmium 
Cobalt 
Chromium 


Copper 
Feldspar 
Fivorspar 
Gold 

lron and Taconite 
Lead 
Magnesium 
Manganese 
Mercury 
Mica 
Molybdenum 
Nickel 
Perlite 
Phosphate 
Platinum 
Potash 
Silver 
Sulfur 

Tin 
Titanium 
Tungsten 
Uranium 
Zinc 


In 1954... 


164 companies advertised exclusively in ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JOURNAL to help increase their sales to the 
metal and nonmetallic mining, milling, smelting and 
refining industry. They know that each month, E&MJ 
has editorial coverage of a variety of minerals to maintain 
the interest of every reader. They know that mining men, 
all over the world depend on ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURNAL for the latest developments in practically every 
branch of metal and nonmetallic mining. 


In 1955... 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL will continue 
to provide this comprehensive editorial service .. . and in 
addition 


A new extra annual reader service. 


The ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 
Mining Guidebook and Buying Directory Issue. To be 
mailed automatically to every subscriber, March 15th. 
Closing date, February 10th. 


Plan now to take advantage of the advertising values 
in the complete ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 
editorial program for 1955. Twelve monthly issues plus 
the Mining Guidebook and Buying Directory Issue. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 





T. Ro. cooperates with 


your 


frade paper Advertising 


and increases the effectiveness 


of your entire 


advertising program 


When trade paper advertisements arouse 
buying interest rarely is there immediately 
a sale. The chances are that the prospective 
buyer wants a complete picture of all other 
sources for investigation and selection. En- 


cyclopedic T.R. is consulted, as habitually 


as the clock is consulted for the time of 
day. Hence, your advertising representation 
in T.R. participates in the interest created 
by trade paper advertising as well as the 
vastly greater number of inquiries T. R. 


secures entirely on its own. 


It will pay you to find out why 10,801 Advertisers are using... 
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and more manufacturers selling these markets 
use!.H. than any other publication! 


Reach over 17,000 Operating Officials and Executives, Plant 
Superintendents and Shop Foremen, Production Managers, 
Plant Engineers, Metallurgists, Chemists, Combustion and Fuel 
Engineers, Heating Specialists and Heat Treaters through I. H. 
Industrial heating, as a market, is now in a period where 
industry is reappraising all manufacturing operations that 
involve the use of heat, with a view of immediate and exten- 
sive replacement by modern equipment... and I. H. reaches 
every man concerned with industrial heating operations... 
100% coverage, regardless of classification. 

I. H. Produces Results . . . Because I. H. is the only publication 
editorially specializing in all the industrial heating processes 
and equipment needed in the manufacture, finishing, process- 
ing and heat treatment of metals and other products, adver- 
tisers have found that I. H. can and does move large and 
small equipment, accessories, materials and supplies 
economically in all classifications. 

On the right is a partial list of the products I. H. has success- 
fully sold. Write today for specific recommendations on how 
to sell your products most effectively through I. H. 
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If you make these products 
sell them through 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


Industrial Furnaces of all kinds . . Heat 
Treating Furnaces .. . Forging Furnaces 
Melting Furnaces .... Draw Furnaces 
Billet Heating Furnaces . . . Normalizing 
Furnaces .... . Galvanizing Furnaces 
Soaking Pits .... Annealing Furnaces 
Open Hearth Furnaces and Accessories 
Recuperators . . . . Galvanizing Kettles 
Rod Bakers . Dryers . Industrial Ovens 
Air Heaters . Dust Collectors . Ventilating 
Equipment . . . Spray Booths .. . Kilns 
Induction Heating . Burners . Pyrometers 
Valves ..... Industrial Thermometers 
Gauges and Meters..... Controllers 
Thermocouples . . . . Heat Exchangers 
Heat- and Corrosion-Resistant Alloys 
Retorts . Handling Devices . Conveyors 
Blast Gates . . Refractories . . Insulation 
Insulating Refractories ........ Fans 
Exhausters . . . Blowers . . . Boosters 
Carburizing Boxes ..... Melting Pots 
oe ee Immersion Heaters 
Quenching Machines . . . . Quenching 
Compounds . Heat Treating Compounds 
Fuels .... Fuel Pumps... . Strainers 





INDUSTRIAL 


1400 UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH 19, PA, 
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office at Chicago, Illinois under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional 
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RA opERN 
RAILROADS 


STILL GROWING +++ 
STILL LOOKING AHEAD: 


More than the striking magazine you see, Modern 


+++ 


Railroads is the work of these people — the staff 


HA YOU HEARD 2 that brings this vital publication to life each month. 
AN EVEN BETTER EDITORIAL 





-+~ Robert Gunning Associates’ 
counsel to this staff on 
clear writing. 





-+- NANCY FORD 
| SPECIAL FEATURES 


EDITOR...our newest + The R. O. Eastman Editorial 


editorial acquisition. 





Readership Research will 
determine reader reception. 









oa AN EVEN BIGGER ADVERTISING 





THESE 
MEN WILL 
FILL YOU IN 
ON THE ff 
COMPLETE 
STORY 
JOHN M. SITTON BOB ports V. G. BRETTMAN 
oem Di =A, tMa Central Manager 
Murray "ail M 2- $35) Murray Hi > 2. “6351 Central 1-1920 a 
‘(Ne ew York) (Ne ew York) (Clevelond) ’ 
INCREASED CIRCULATION .. . Railroad by railroad, department 
p 
‘V by department, country by country, MODERN RAILROADS’ 
i Re! a 
~/B/P en present coverage—22,500 key railroad men (all super- 


visory personnel) really blankets this entire industry! 





MODERN 
. AILROADS 201 NORTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





+ ENTERS ITS TENTH YEAR: + 


DAVID R. WATSON FRANK RICHTER ROY GURLEY 


President and Publisher Editor and Executive Vice-President Vice-President and Business Manager 





TOM SHEDD, JR. CHAS. W. BEHRENS EDWARD T. MYERS VAL RICE z NORA SAMPSON HARRY |. TENNANT 


Eastern Editor Associate Editor Associate Editor Associate Editor Assistant Editor Washington Editor 


HORACE F. HARDY ROBERT SPARK JACK R. KEMMERER LLOYD C. GOSSMA RAY PERICLES 
Managing Editor European Editor West Coast Editor Director of Market Research Production Manager 
and Circulation 


P a ¢ « 4 G £ eeee In addition to the basic advertising values inherent in 


readership and interest in this editorial package, 
here are the advertising extras you will get— 


STARCH ADVERTISING 
READERSHIP REPORTS 


, f Now available exclusively in this in- 
; dustry through MODERN RAILROADS. 


CARL ZEHNER RUSS McINTYRE 
Stole 2a” =P Const Represenionve «= AA NEW KIND OF PROMOTIONAL PACKAGE 
More than just an advertising pre-print service, each 
advertiser's railroad salesman gets a copy of his currently 
appearing ad, PLUS advance industry and personnel news, 
PLUS valuable facts about WHERE and WHO his ad reaches 
in his territory. All this is delivered to him in a handy, 
beautiful 4-color folder, mailed First Class to him by the 
publisher. (Write today and we will send you a sample of 
this unusual promotion piece—promotion for the advertiser. 




















“What's fired you up 
like this about 
the Original 







Equipment Market?” 





















Few, if any, generations have faced such revolutionary new markets as you face today. 
Research developments are moving forward so fast that the new products 

which can now be designed and manufactured are spectacular in their implications. 
They promise to obsolete completely today’s machinery, equipment, 


and appliances, and to create tremendous new markets as they do so. 


You can quickly visualize the surging future of design engineering by reading 

Product Engineering’s January report on “Science and Engineering ...Today and Tomorrow.” 
Documented by personal visits with 221 scientists in over 50 of America’s top research centers, 
this special report will tell you just what is happening in the development 

of new materials, processes, and other wonders for design engineering to now put to work. 


We publish this remarkable report as Product Engineering begins its second quarter-century 
of service to design engineering. And you will surely agree with us 

that this is more than ever a time for looking ahead... for recognizing 

that a second “industrial revolution” is in the making ... for planning now 
how you will fare in the growing markets new-product designs are pioneering. 





And in all your market planning, the advertising pages of Product Engineering 
will have a leading place. Above the pages of any other magazine published, 

they take the story of your parts, materials, components, and finishes to the men 
whose new-product designs are creating tomorrow’s great-growth markets. 

Sell Product Engineering’s 28,000 paid subscribers, 

and you sell the heart of design engineering leadership and progress. 

This has been true for twenty-five years. It will be even truer in the years ahead. 


~ Read Product Engineering's January issue 
and you'll feel the same way. Its story on 


design engineering’s future is the most 


provocative reading I've done in years.” 


ror" 


THE MEN 

WHO DESIGN 
AMERICA'S 
NEW PRODUCTS 
READ 


Product Engineering 


The McGraw-Hill Magazine of Design Engineering 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York 36 





for dollar 


Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 
delivers more 
Chemical 
Engineers in 
responsible 
charge than 
any other 
publication 
serving the 
chemical process 
industries. 


Chemical 
Engineering 
@ Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 


25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Rite 7 : 


Remember... 
the engineer is educated 
to specify and buy! 


RAY TS Es 
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m= Address letters to: Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11 


Eastman sticks by his guns, 


decries ad ‘inferiority complex’ 


® TO THE EDITOR .. You may be in- 
terested in my reply to Mr. Brown, 
who opposed segregating ads and 
editorial (“Should Ads Be ‘Bunched’ 
or Spread Out In Business Publi- 
cations?” IM, Nov.): 

Mr. J. W. Brown 

Detroit Diesel Engine Div. 

General Motors Corp. 

Detroit 28, Mich. 

Dear Mr. Brown: 

Your remark that “attention to 
advertising is largely non-volun- 
tary, so to a degree it must be thrust 
upon the reader” has not been our 
experience at all, certainly not as 
applied to business publication ad- 
vertising. 

Let me ask a question. Wouldn't 
you really prefer to believe that 
the people you want to reach want 
to read your advertising rather than 
that they don’t want to read it? 
Or that their front door was open 
to you instead of your having to 
sneak around to the back door with 
your hat in your hand? 

Well, it happens to be a fact, and 
I think a rather comfortable fact, if 
one can bring himself to accept it. 

Even if we didn’t have many 
readers telling us week after week 
that the advertising was more in- 
teresting to them than anything else 
in the book, we would still think it 
funny that a multi-billion dollar 
business could be built up in this 
country through selling gullible 
manufacturers on advertising their 
products to people who didn’t want 
to read their advertising. 

We think this idea springs large- 


ly from what we might call “the 
Inferiority Complex of the Adver- 
tiser,” which we can partly under- 
stand. For the advertiser’s product, 
and everything pertaining to it, is 
such old stuff to him that it is some- 
what hard for him to appreciate 
that it can be new and of vital in- 
terest to other people. Also that the 
product he is so anxious to sell can 
only be sold if there are customers 

who are equally anxious to buy. 
When it comes to television, I am 
just a consumer, as we have done 
nothing in that field. However, I 
think I am a fairly typical consum- 
er and I wouldn’t subscribe to the 
idea of discarding the commercials 
even if it were economically feasi- 
ble. All I ask, as a consumer, and 
the same goes for my wife, is that 
the advertising be of good taste 
and of some interest or value to us. 
For example, my wife shushes me 
every time the Kraft recipes come 
on the screen, and Hallmark has 
succeeded in getting me to look on 
the back of the greeting cards to 
see if the sender “cares enough to 
send the very best.” But when I 
am waiting breathlessly to see if 
the scrapper who has just been 
knocked down is going to make a 
comeback and Gillette breaks in to 
ask “how are you fixed for blades?” 
I secretly hope that the next guy 
who buys them will cut his throat. 
When you ask how Life, Collier’s 
and The Saturday Evening Post 
manage to struggle along in spite 
of their mixed-up makeup, I might 
answer that the advertising is so 
Continued on page 10 





changes its name to 


e - 
E pectin yan AND VENTILATING 


Arr ConpDITIONING 
HEATING AND 
VENTILATING 


For over fifty years HEATING AND VENTILATING 
has covered Air Conditioning developments. Its 
new name has been chosen to reflect the grow- 
ing importance of this phase of the industry. 


Eddtorially. ie engineers and contractors known to control 


the bulk of the Industry’s large-volume 
since 1909, AiR CONDITIONING, HEATING buying. 


AND VENTILATING has covered the design, 


installation, maintenance and operation of L 
atest Circulation Figures... 


systems of: 


Air Conditioning as of November 1954: Consulting Engineers 
Heating (all types) and Architects’ Engineers 1,852—Mechanical 
Ventilating : Contractors 4,599 — Federal, State and 
Piping and Plumbing Municipal Engineers 1,088—Public Utilities 
in the larger buildings where systems must be 439—Buildings (includes Industrial, Office, 
individually engineered. Hospital, Hotel, Theatre and Institutional 
a Buildings) 3,679—Manufacturers of Me- 
Circulation Wise... chanical Equipment 1,012 —Manufacturers’ 
AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING AND VENTI- Agents 979—Wholesalers, Dealers 707— 
LATING reaches this $1,386,000,000 Market Educational Institutions 648—Miscellaneous 
by locating, identifying and covering the 211. TOTAL 15,214 


Published by The Industrial Press, New York 13, N. Y. 





The 


NATIONAL 
PUBLICATION 
Serving the 
Multi - billion 
Dollar 
IRRIGATION 


IRRIGATION Engineering and Mainte- 
nance is the only national publication 
devoted to the Irrigation Industry — 
both surface water and ground water. 
It is not a farm magazine, it is an ir- 
rigation magazine—there is no high 
priced waste circulation but solid cov- 
erage of this multi-billion dollar indus- 
try—an audited circulation of 5,240. 


IRRIGATION Engineering and Main- 
tenance is edited for and read by dis- 
tributors and dealers, manufacturers 
and suppliers of irrigation equipment 
and supplies; as well as management 
of privately-owned and public irriga- 
tion companies and districts. 

If the Irrigation Industry can utilize 
your products or services, IRRIGATION 
Engineering and Maintenance isa pri- 
mary media. 


IRRIGATION 


ENGINEERING & MAINTENANCE 


624 GRAVIER ST. 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 


MEMBER 
BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
AUDIT 


ane aN eer 


on 4. 1. 
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letters .. 


compelling and of such interest to 
the readers that it generally pays no 
matter what you do with it. 

You see, I believe in advertising 
more strongly than you do and that 
belief has been strengthened by our 
long and intimate experience with 
readers of all sorts of publications. 
Advertisers are pretty important 
people to us, because indirectly they 
pay our fees. That being true, we 
are as anxious as our publisher 
clients or the advertisers themselves 
to see that the advertising in our 
client publications gets the best 
possible break. We know it gets 
that best possible break when the 
book is of the best possible service 
to the readers. 

It may interest you to know that 
we have never recommended to any 
publisher client complete segrega- 
tion of advertising and editorial ma- 
terial, which would seldom be feasi- 
ble, anyway. We have stood out 
vigorously against that degree of in- 
terspersion which only results in 
confusion to the reader, diminished 
readership and therefore diminished 
value to the advertiser as well as 
the reader. 

ROY 0. EASTMAN 

The Eastman Research Or- 

ganization, New York 


Disagrees with Eastman 

that spread out ads irk readers 
® TO THE EDITOR . . Add this opinion 
to those already expressed on the 
“bunch vs. spread” controversy! 

Mr. Eastmen’s basic premise needs 
airing. When an advertiser requests 
that advertising be spread out, he is 
not “damning” the reader, he is 
courting him. The advertiser knows, 
whether or not the reader does, that 
his published message is more apt 
to be read if it is included in the 
text of a publication. 

At least as unpalatable as his 
premise is one of Mr. Eastman’s 
conclusions (that readership de- 
clines if advertising is spread out) 
especially when the medium dis- 
cussed is one in which the reader 
has a vested interest in the adver- 
tising, as he does in the business 
press. Few readers will stop read- 
ing a magazine which appeals to 
them simply because the publisher 


seeks to give better service to the 
advertiser by spreading out the ad- 
vertising. Readership declines when 
magazines lose their editorial appeal, 
not because they make profits. 
On the other hand, Mr. Eastman’s 
“principle” is completely accept- 
able. It is his definition of “at the 
expense of the readers” with which 
this advertiser disagrees. 
W. D. CATTERSON 
Advertising Manager, Durham 
Aircraft Service, Inc., Wood- 
side, N. Y. 


Should ads be bunched? 

Mr. Voran votes no 

™ TO THE EDITOR . . In answer to 
“What Do You 
Think?” in connection with the 
question, “Should Ads Be ‘Bunched’ 
or Spread Out in Business Publica- 
tions?” (IM, Nov.), I'd say that Mr. 
Brown of Detroit Diesel Engine 
Division easily registers the win- 


your question 


ning points. 
S. E. VORAN 
Advertising Manager, Parker 
Appliance Co., Cleveland 


Which issue of IM do y'read? 
-- apologies to "The New Yorker’ 
® TO THE EDITOR . . From the June, 
1954, issue of IM (Editorially Speak- 
ing, page 108): 
“Another reason why industrial adver- 
y does not always get top readership 
; that some advertisers, in order to save 
production expense, try to make one gen 
eral ad serve the needs of many specific 
fields. Thus interest is diluted by telling 
the story in such general terms that it 


tle specific application to any one 


From the October, 1954, issue of 
IM (Copy Chasers, page 105): 
much business paper advertising 
errs, sO we believe, on the side of 
being too technical, too detailed, too damn 
specific.’ 
Yes, sir! That’s what we always 
say! (At different times, of course.) 
ROBERT E. KINTNER 
Account Executive, The Lee 
Donnelley Co., Cleveland 
[The Copy Chasers, who do not 
necessarily represent IM’s view- 
point on all specific (you should 
pardon the expression) points, are 
allowed considerable editorial free- 
dom by IM editors. The result, we 
hope, is a stimulating and some- 
times controversial department that 


Continued on page 14 





{ Measure it any way 


| 


you want to... 





Textile Industries gives you more mill coverage 


Actually, there is only one realistic way to measure 
a publication’s mill coverage. That is with the 
yardstick that evaluates circulation in terms of 
buying power covered. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is read by the buyers in 
mills with 99.9% of all spindles in the U.S.A.... 
99.6% of all looms . .. 98% of all knitting ma- 
chines ... 91.4% of all dyeing, bleaching and fin- 
ishing .. . 100% of all synthetic fiber production. 


This remarkably productive coverage pattern is 
achieved through TEXTILE INDUSTRIES’ sensible 
plan of combining paid circulation with Directed 
Distribution. By this method TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
gives you the largest mill circulation available. Its 
readership by mill presidents, superintendents and 
top executives is unequalled. 


To sell America’s huge textile manufacturing 
market, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is your basic adver- 
tising medium. Place it first on your list. 


Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 





To get into the plant, 


VICE PRESIDENT 
in charge of OPERATIONS 


PRODUCTION CONTROL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


MAINTENANCE 
SUPERINTENDENT 


PLANT ENGINEER 


b 
a 


FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 





WHatTEVER your product, if it’s used in the 
plant in the manufacturing industries, the 
PLant OperATING Group is a major buying 
influence for you to reach, Because the men 
of this Group — in charge of production and 
maintenance operation of America’s indus- 
trial plants—are constantly searching for 
new ways, better ways, of reducing cost, 


boosting output, improving operations. 


WHENEVER you want to reach the PLANT 
OPERATING Group, FACTORY is by far 
your best buy. More of these men pay to 
read FACTORY than any other industrial 
magazine. And FACTORY, alone, concen- 
trates all of its editorial and circulation 


efforts on serving this group. 


That’s why advertisers invested more of 


their dollars advertising in FACTORY than 


in any other monthly industrial magazine. 


FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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“according to 


Ceramic Bulletin...” 


© 


_— Ceramic Bulletin’s editorial 
content is synonymous with accurate and 
conclusive data, “According to Ceramic 
Bulletin. very often punctuates the 
conversation of engineers and executives 
faced with vital technical problems. 
These key men of ceramics have come 
to regard The Bulletin as “the text book” 
of the industry. For this reason, back 
issues of The Bulletin stay actively in 
use for months, or even years, as a readily 
available library of information. 

It is this staying power of Ceramic Bulle. 
tin in the hands of key ceramic personnel 
— in every division of ceramics — that 
affords its advertisers multiple-sales con- 


tacts. 


Through no other medium in the ceramic 
field can you achieve such complete 
coverage of the market plus so many 
continuous viewers of your sales mes- 
sage as in Ceramic Bulletin. 


May we have the opportunity of outlin- 
ing to you the advertising advantages 
of The Ceramic Bulletin? 


PSe.bistte 


ulletin 
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serves as a gadfly to industrial ad- 
men, even to the point of appearing 
to clash, on this occasion, with IM’s 


. Ed.] 


editorial page. . 
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Specify Bishop Stainless Stee! Tubing 


When crucie! delivery dates mean o prof 
fy Bishop becoure you con 


elivery dotes f 


~~, 


ptecsserene 


( B) J. BISHOP & CO, Platinum Works 
-¢ 


Stoiniets Steet Division, Malvern, Penne 











Kangaroos reflect adman’‘s 
wee voice in the wilderness 
Your October 


copy 


® TO THE EDITOR 
column belaboring technical 
(Copy Chasers: “Businesss Paper 
Ads Too Specific,” p. 105) did my 
aging heart good. I’ve been crying 
that for years, but my wee voice 
has been lost in the wilderness. 
Since you brought up the subject, 
I'd be interested in the Copy Chas- 
ers’ comments on the enclosed ads 
(see cut). As we have no agency, 
I am copy boy and chief, produc- 
tion and idea man. As you can 
guess, this is not “big budget” ad- 
vertising: on stainless steel tubing 
ads, for layout, art, complete pro- 
duction including five sets of two- 
color plates, we never exceed $275, 
and the medical products ads run 


from $100 to $170 complete. 
Again, congratulations on 
Copy Chasers column. 
JOHN EARLE LOOG 
J. Bishop & Co., Platinum 
Works, Stainless Steel Prod- 
ucts Div., Malvern, Pa. 


your 


Needs postal information 

® TO THE EDITOR . . We notice that 
on page 91 of your October issue, 
you yan an ad for Gulf Publishing 
Co., an ad made’ to appear like a 
reference file sheet, with a perfo- 
rated line and the words “tear here 
and file for future reference.” 

The last few times we have tried 
running anything “larger than % 
page intended to be torn or cut out 
of the magazine,” we got into trouble 
with the Post Office. 

Have second 
been relaxed to now permit this? 
If there has been any change in the 
regulations, I should very much ap- 
preciate your letting me know the 


class regulations 


answer. 
ROBERT M. HOFFMAN 
General Manager, Hoffman 
Publications, New York. 
[Yes, Post Office regulations affect- 
ing second class have been relaxed. 
You can get full details from bul- 
letins published by Associated Busi- 
ness Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, and National Business 
Publications, Inc., 1001 15th St. N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. . . Ed.] 


Annual report to workers? 
Their IQs equal stockholders’ 

® TO THE EDITOR. . I read with keen 
interest your article, “Should Com- 
panies Publish Annual Reports for 
Employes?” appearing in your ex- 
cellent “Employe Communications 
and Public Relations” department 
(IM, Oct.). 

This is the first article I have 
read that has shaken, to any degree, 
my own conviction that a company’s 
annual report to employes and 
stockholders should be one and the 
same . . if for no other reason than, 
with the exception of the profes- 
sional investors (who usually ask 
for and receive more detailed infor- 
mation, anyway) today’s highly in- 
telligent industrial worker is fully 
as capable of understanding an an- 
nual report as is the average stock- 


holder. 


‘ontinued on page 16 
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KEY Warm Air KEY Sheet Metal 
Heating Dealers Contractors 


ers expand their markets, 92%, . 
handle work more efficiently. are paid 88% 
P are paid {| 60% 


56% > subscribers ‘ 
eached subscribers 4 are reached 
are reache to AMERICAN SY — 


clusivel 
exclusively J ARTISAN ARTISAN through 


through 
AMERICAN AMERICAN 
ARTISAN 


AMERICAN ARTISAN leads ARTISAN 
in advertising volume. Year 
after year it is used by more 


saa ora a _ YOU who sell to the Warm Air Heating, Residential 
Air Conditioning, Sheet Metal market know this: The larger 
dealers and contractors — those who as a group handle 80% 
or more of the available business — are your most profitable 
outlets. That’s basic! 














ee, AMERICAN ARTISAN excels 
in editorial content . . . all 
of it practical, authoritative, 
and designed to help read- 


Basic, too, is American Artisan’s paid circulation which 


cc ae au Cay cold provides the most thorough coverage of these KEY factors. 


(ABC) circulation in ys field. Continuous field research furnishes proof on that score, 
cicaeum dieses wen with the same “‘pattern of preference” charted above holding true 
of reader who means the for Warm Air-Sheet Metal WHOLESALERS. 87% are paid sub- 


most to you. scribers; 47% are reached exclusively through American Artisan. 


Aside from delivering the field’s most profitable cir- 
culation, American Artisan offers advertisers numerous other 
advantages. Investigate them . . . and, on the basis of FACTS, 
your first choice will be American Artisan. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING. ..6N. Michigan, Chicago: 


@® AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
“NEW YORK: 1734 Grand Central Terminal CLEVELAND HEIGHTS: 3734 Woodridge Rd. Los ANGELES: 672 S. LaFayette Park Place 
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Plis Coverage 


For Your GROWING. 
Southern Markets 





1. ADVERTISING AND MARKETING 





Southern Advertising and Pub- 


lishing. Covers advertisers, sales and ad- 
vertising managers and their advertising 


agencies. i“- 


New South Baker. Founded 1910. A 
welcome aid for the rapidly expanding South- 


ern baking industry. 

3. FOOD PROCESSING 
Southern Food Processor. 
Reaches the leading processors, packing in 
cans, glass and frozen packages. 





BAKING 














4. GARMENT MANUFACTURING 





Southern Garment Manufac- 


furer. Spokesman of and friend to this 
two-billion-dollar Southern giant. 





5. FERTILIZER 





Commercial Fertilizer. Founded 
1910. Leader in the mammoth fertilizer in- 
dustry, national and international coverage. 





é. JEWELRY 





Southern Jeweler. Jewelers in the 
Sovth share generously in rising Southern in- 
comes. Full coverage of retailers and whole- 
salers. 





PULP AND — 





Southern Pulp and Paper Man- 


ufacturer. National circulation, intensive 
coverage of the South's expanding paper and 


pulp industry. 
& 


PRINTING 
Southern Printer. Reaches commer- 
cial printers and newspaper mechanical 
superintendents. 








9. STATIONERY AND OFFICE EQUIP. 








Southern Stationer and Office 


Outfitter. Full coverage of leading sta- 
tioners and office supply houses. 


ABERNETHY PUBLICATIONS 


ERNEST H. ABERNETHY, President 
75 Third Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Not only that, but the same need 
for clarity and human, understand- 
able language applies as well to the 
stockholder as to the industrial 
worker, who in many cases has had 
as good an education as the average 
stockholder (who is very likely to 
be a woman. . a housewife). 

FREDERICK BOWES, JR. 

Director of Public Relations 

and Advertising, Pitney- 

Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


How many agencies charge 
17.65%, adman asks 
® TO THE EDITOR . . The problem of 
agency commissions is with us. 

Although we can see the justifi- 
cation in agencies charging 17.65%, 
others in our organization cannot. 

Do you happen to have any sta- 
tistics showing how many agencies 
(those handling industrial accounts 
primarily) are working on the 
17.65% basis vs. the number billing 
at the 15% rate? 

Thank you. 

E. V. BURNS 

Promotion Manager, Nuodex 

Products Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
[Special fees in addition to 15% 
are common for industrial accounts, 
where 15% is often inadequate (IM, 
Sept., 53, “Agency Executives 
Strike Back at Critics of 15%’). 
Does anyone have information on 
17.65% for Mr. Burns? . . Ed.] 


Pick or plucked? Ansul’s 
former agency irked by article 
® TO THE EDITOR . . In the interest 
of accuracy and in fairness to the 
agencies involved, referred to by 
number or otherwise in “How We 
Choose An Agency” (IM, Nov.), the 
following should be brought to the 
attention of your readers: 

None of the members of the Ansul 
“team,” at the time the agency se- 
lection was made, had any appre- 
ciable experience in industrial ad- 
vertising or advertising agency rela- 
tions. The man who was advertising 
manager at the time was transferred 
to a position in sales. If “How We 
Choose An Agency” was authored, 
or sponsored, by the new agency, it 
was perhaps intended to discredit 
the other agencies involved, some of 
which have enviable records in in- 


dustrial advertising. It should be 
remembered that the numbers used 
in the story are names to those “in 
the know.” 

If it was authored by Baker, he 
was a sadly uninformed individual 
regarding the size, scope and variety 
of services performed by their form- 
er agency which handled the ac- 
count for seven profitable years, for 
Ansul. A few years ago the new 
agency was retained by Ansul to 
handle its publicity. As a result, 
they had frequent contacts with 
Ansul executives. Perhaps the meth- 
od employed was a buildup to a 
foregone conclusion; and if such 
was the case, then the agencies 
which went to the trouble and ex- 
pense of making presentations may 
feel they should be compensated for 
their efforts. 

It is possible you may want to 
rerun this article sometime hence 
under the title of “Did I Pick Or 
Was I Plucked?” 

J. A. CORMACK 

Cormack-Imse-Beaumont, Inc., 

Milwaukee 


It was not one but three-man 
agency, Ansul president says 

™ TO THE EDITOR .. We were very 
pleased with the Ansul article, “How 
We Chose-An Agency,” in your 
November issue. 

The reaction inside and outside 
our company has been excellent, but 
we have received criticism on one 
point which we wanted to clear up 
with you. And that was an inad- 
vertent “slight” to our former 
agency. 

In the article we referred to the 
agency as a one-man operation, 
which was primarily a figure of 
speech. Actually, at the time of our 
separation, our agency had three 
men doing creative work and now 
has incorporated. All of the contact 
work was done by one man, the 
agency principal, so we tended to 
think in terms of a “one-man op- 
eration.” This term, although figur- 
ative, was not intended to be un- 
complimentary. 

And of course there’s no question 
of good and bad involved here. Our 
former agency had done a good job 
for us and was doing a good job at 
the time we decided to change. It’s 
a relative proposition; we were 
looking for qualities which we felt 


Continued on page 20 





U-shaped Transfer Machine performs 555 operations on 
V-8 Engine Blocks—from a recent article in MACHINERY 


STARTED 


WHO 


No one knows for sure. 
However, the records do 
show that as early as June 
1932 MACHINERY pub- 
lished an article entitled, 
“Automatic Leaders for 
Groups of Machines—How 
Automatic Machines Are 
Made Truly Automatic”, which unquestionably 
helped give direction to the thinking of forward- 
looking engineers of the day. 


And in July 1942—even before the term “auto- 
mation” was in vogue—MACHINERY published a 
description of what probably was the first trans- 


“AUTOMATION’? 


fermatic type of equipment in the world. (Its 
transfer table was 80 feet long. The sections of 
the modern machine illustrated above add up to 
350 feet). 


MACHINERY has continually published articles 
on automation—specifically as it applies to 
metalworking. In fact, March 1955 
MACHINERY will be a feature issue with an up-to- 
the-minute report on the latest development in 
Automation. 


If your product is in any way an aid to automa- 

tion, it will pay you to slant the copy theme of 

your March advertisement in that direction. 
Forms close February 5. 


Published by The Industrial Press, New York 13, N. Y. 
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How another advertiser found 
out for himself that architects 
prefer Architectural Record 





ja E. Smith Advertising and its client, Timber Structures, Inc., 


recently investigated independently the reading preferences of architects. 


They prepared a questionnaire and mailed it to 3,000 architects on Timber 


Structures’ own mailing list. 


What they found out (see letter opposite) resulted in an exclusive 1954-1955 


advertising schedule in just one architectural magazine, Architectural Record. 


The Arthur E. Smith Timber Structures study is the 61st out of 68 
independently sponsored surveys in which architects and engineers have 


recorded their steady preference for Architectural Record. 


Architectural Record has won 31 out of 32 such independent studies since 
1951... an important reason why in the first nine months of 1954 
Architectural Record carried 44% more advertising pages than the second 


magazine in its field, 59% more than the third magazine. 


Sixty-one out of 68 independently sponsored studies are strong evidence of 


the steady preference of architects and engineers for Architectural Record. 


However, if you're just naturally sceptical about sixty other people’s 
surveys, we urge you to do what so many other manufacturers and agencies 
have done—find out which architectural magazine architects and engineers 


prefer by asking them yourself! 


An important note for advertisers who want to know FOR 
SURE how much building market coverage their adver- 
tising dollars will buy. 


Architectural Record is the one magazine that has access to Dodge 
Reports of building planning activity which provide the names and 
addresses of the responsible architect and engineer on each new 
building project, nonresidential or residential, large or small. 

By checking its subscriber galleys against Dodge Reports, Architectural 
Record can offer you sure and verifiable coverage of over 85% of the 
total architect-designed building market. This is an exclusive adver- 
tising value. 








Mr. 





Sale Bulling . Ai ~ettand 3 Dregon» Telgdone Be OF02 


October 13, 1954 


Jerry Nowell 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
209 Post Street 
San Francisco, California 


Dear Jerry: 


As 


you know we have just completed a survey among the architects on the 


mailing list of our client, Timber Structures, Inc. to determine the archi- 


tectural publication which is most useful to then. 


Roughly, questionnaires 


were sent to every other architect on the list. 


N 


Here are the results of the survey: 


Number of cards mailed - - - 

Responses received 

Responses indicating no preferences - - ~ - 
Responses indicating preference 


3,000 
= (23.9%) 


Record of Preferences 


Architectural Architectural Progressive 

Record Forum Architecture 

lumber mentions with clear 
preference for one publi- 
cation only U2 (30.9%) 


179 (39%) 138 (30.1%) 


Mentioning two publications, 


with no preference for either 84 (42.6%) 56 (28.4%) 57 (29.08) 


Mentioning three publications 


with no preference indicated a 105 
3 37. 304 (31.3 


10 
299 (30. 


Using the above results as our guide we have again recommended ARCHITECTURAL 


RECORD to carry the Timber Structures message to architects, and have issued 


our space order for a total of 8 pages for the next l2-month period. 


AES 


cc: 


Yours very truly, 


ARTHUR E. SMITH ADVERTISING 


:pen 
Elon Ellis 








Federal Seaboard 


Fleet of America 


Electro Sflv-A‘Kin 
Ceco Stee! Products Cory 
Gate City Sash & 
Kammann-Mahan 























Results of six other studies of reader preference SPONSORED 
BY ADVERTISERS AND. AGENCIES in recent months 
Arch Arch Prog 
Group Surveyed Replie Record Forum Arch 
aan © sooryininpentelitishinsa says alaetietc 
Terra Cotta Corp 1000 architects on manufac 
turer | 20.6°; 64 52 e}s) 
- => — — — — annem = — 
Inc 1000 architects on distribution 
list for Sweet's Architectural File | 13°9¢ ( 69 54 | 
| abe aS Stand 
g Cor 1300 architects and engiheers on 
manufacturer | is) i he/, 75 65 VAs) 
= — _ EE -_ — 
)iarchitects and engineer 
distnibutior t for Sweet b 
Architectural File his 44 23 26 
as ew 2) 4 
Door Co Manutatturer t of architects | not given 12.99 60.5%; 69.407 
Inc 10@2 “yaghitects on distribution 
t fof Sweet Architectural File jive 41.40) | 24 0”, 34.6; 
| | 
| 1 








4éWorkbook of the 
active architect 


and engineer?! 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N_Y 





Architectural 


i, 
te, 


letters e e begins on p. 8 


ocean 


ig eae! 


another agency might provide in 


ae. eo rd oD i d, 
’ “Reply-O-Letter has helped — | 2. ee eee Bee 
| changing needs a little better. 


me tell the same story to ? We thank you for the opportunity 


to straighten out the slight miscon- 


ent 
‘oe 
re 


- | ception we created in the mind of 
the same list of prospects — ©»: oiyour readers. 
ROBERT C. HOOD 
President, Ansul Chemical Co., 


for more than 13 years!” Marinette, Wis. 





How many choices should 
| « reader have? 
® TO THE EDITOR .. We have been 
having a continuing discussion with 
one of our divisions as to the “check- 
ing” boxes in the coupon at the tail 
of an advertisement. 

One contention is that the reader 
should have two choices: (a) to 
send for the printed material or 
(b) to ask for a representative. 

says Another contention is that there 
| should be but one choice, to have 


ALBERT MARMON, a representative call. 
oR MAINTE ee cone, | The feeling is that in the fis 
| case, many people do not want to 
be bothered by a salesman until 
| they have a specific need. Another 
sales manager feels that every in- 
| quiry should be followed up by a 
| salesman regardless. Of course, 
where there are a large number of 
inquiries, the follow-up is limited 
| by the number of salesmen avail- 
| able. 
‘My division sells a neon sign maintenance ‘aad Re | Do you have any studies relative 
service to retailers, and I have always en- to this particular problem? Any in- 
deavored to “sweeten up” our salesmen’s formation that you might have 
work week by supplying them with well ; ; | would be much appreciated. 
qualified inquiries through direct mail. _ write for G. H. STEPHENSON 
“However, the problem of telling the story FREE BOOKLET Advertising Dept., The Stanley 


a little differently each month, year after We invite tests of 5,000 Works, New Britain, Conn. 
year, is a stupendous one. I’m sure we'd to 10,000 Reply-O-Letters | [Help, anyone? . . Ed.] 


never have been able to do it without the from mail users who, 
help of the Reply-O people. They under- = wapenege disagreed Likes value of suppliers 


: sults, can then mail in 
stand our needs and seem to have an in- larger quantities. 


exhaustible supply of ideas. It’s a pleasure Tis, Saas: "an Wine-ane ticularly impressed with “The Value 
to work with them.” SWERS THEY WANTED” of the Supplier” which appeared in 
makes good reading for your “Editorially Speaking” depart- 
car ig — mails. ment (IM, Oct., page 124). We 
wert ae ee would like to supply a copy of this 
cc Be editorial to every one of our sales- 
the men. Are 40 reprints available? 
ERNEST F. LOW 
reply-o-letter Advertising Manager, The 
THE REPLY-0 PRODUCTS CO. William Brand & Co., Willi- 


7 Central Park West : 
New York 23, N. Y. mantic, Conn. 


Sales Offices: Boston * Chicago [Reprints on way . . Ed.] 
Cleveland * Detroit * Toronto 











® TO THE EDITOR . . We were par- 
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a new specialized magazine 





Pipe Link 
INDUSTRY 


to serve 
an $8 billion 
industry! 


' how it originated—where it is going... 


A SPECIALIZED MARKET 


Phenomenal growth of the Pipe Line Industry in recent years 
has heightened the need for a specialized publication, Pipe Line 
investment in the past 23 years has sumped from $800 million 
to wel! over $8 billion. It is estimated that by 1975 it will have 
reached $23 billion. The operation and maintenance end of the 
industry alone offers a tremendous market, with approximately 
$12 million spent each week. 

Pier Line Inpustry is the natural evolution of an editorial 
service that has proven so popular that even as a section in 
Wort Om, Pipe Line circulation has doubled in recent years. 


EDITORIAL APPROACH 


Pipe Line INpustry employs a basic formula that has made all 
Gulf Publishing Company publications so popular and useful. The 
editors invite opinions and help of industry experts. Operations, 
construction and maintenance are featured. In addition, Pree Lin1 
TNpustry carries a monthly Construction Box Score. The popular 
symposium-type articles are used frequently. 


FIRST 


P; e hime Men 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Apectalized PEROUUM Sublications 


Houston (6), 3301 Buffalo Drive, LY-4301 

New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, El Dorado 5-4012 
Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, Wabash 2-9330 
Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, Main 1-2550 
Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, 3-1844 


GULF’S PLACE IN THE INDUSTRY 


Culf Publishing Company has been serving the petroleum in- 
dustry since 1916. Practical, job-help, specialized Gulf publica- 
tions are utilized by oil men everywhere, WorLp O11, PETROLEUM 
REFINER and Pipe Line INpustry have a combined circulation of 
over 40,000. Gulf’s experience and assets are being used to make 
the new magazine a real service to the industry. 


CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING 


Pipe Line Inpusrry has a guaranteed distribution of 4,500. 
Publication date is the 5th of each month. Complete, full-year 
coverage for a black and white page is priced at $220 a page. 

Space reservations are now being accepted at any of the offices 
listed below. Write today for full details and market data on this 
strong, new, specialized advertising force Pipe Line Inpustry. 


Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, Jefferson 1219 S so4t 
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at Leeds 


& Northrup 


as described by A. E. Tarr, 


Industrial Sales Manager, 
Leeds & Northrup Company 


“The importance of metals engineering decisions on 
our product designs, material specifications and pro- 
duction procedures cannot be overestimated. 

‘For example, our Metals Engineers direct the design 
and application of all metal products, decide on 
materials and help select suppliers. They work with 
aluminum, copper, steel, nickel, Manganin, Mumetal 
and the thermocouple alloys ... choosing the metal 
best suited for each specific component. 

‘‘Selection of the various heat treating methods and 
equipment is a problem for our Metals Engineers, as 
are the forming, finishing and fabricating decisions 
that must be made. 

‘Sales work too is constantly involved with metals 
engineering. Customers rely on our recommendations 
based on knowledge of their instrument and control 
problems... with selection of metals as a prime factor. 
They depend on our Metals Engineers—who read Metal 
Progress—and who are largely responsible for perform- 
ance of our products wherever used.”’ 


Magazine of 26,000 
Metals Engineers 


Metal 
Progress 


A publication of the American Society for Metals 


Originator and sponsor of the National Metal Exposition 


7301 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 


These new Leeds & Northrup Speedomax Type ‘‘H”’ Record- 
ing Controllers can provide on-off or proportional control 
for many processes. Examining them are A. E. Tarr, 
Industrial Sales Manager; D. I. Finch, Chief, Metallurgical 
Division; J. F. Quereau, Production Manager; and J. W. 
Harsch, Director of Engineering . . . all members of the 
American Society for Metals and readers of Metal Progress. 











when 
house-tflies 


resist DDT 


... it means war to 
public works engineers 


le Orlando, Florida, houseflies now 
live a full life in cages coated with the 
once-deadly DDT. This is typical of 


the many-sided problems that public | 
with the | 


works engineers face . . . 
help of PUBLIC WORKS Magazine. 


Problems like computing require- | 
ments for water storage . . . doing a | 
better street patching job . . . or put- | 
ting sewage treatment on a pay-as- | 


you-go-basis. 


PUBLIC WORKS translates technical 
how-to into practical working terms— 
for the engineers. \ts engineer-editors 
have close contact with the field. And 
top technical men provide important 
on-the-job guidance, in many special 
articles. No other magazine in the 


field does such a constructive editorial | 
job. That’s why PW is read more and | 
and why it brings | 


used more... 
bigger ad response. 


more pull 


A pipe company” says: 
“Something like ten times as 
many inquiries through our ad 
in Public Works’’ 


*Name on request 


1! Public 
Works 


PUBLIC 
WORKS 








magazine for cities 
counties and states 
310 East 45th St., 

New York 17, N.Y. 
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Most useful engineering 


‘from Washington 





‘Defense buying switch? Look 
for new chance to sell to U. S. 


By Stanley E. Cohen 


® AFTER TWO YEARS of shifting and 
revising, Defense Secretary Charles 
E. Wilson has about completed his 


overhaul of military buying. The 


| rate of spending is leveling off, and 


| the pattern of spending is changing 
so that will be 

sharing in the business. 
It has been an 
Wilson’s “team” 
new 


more companies 


eventful two 
years. introduced 
procure- 
ment and prop- 
erty manage- 
ment techniques 
to cut 
At the 
push-but- 
warfare 


costs. 
same 
time, 
ton 
came _ out of 
the laboratory, 
opening the way for new weapon 
concepts which greatly influenced 
the defense department’s spending 
program. 

With fighting 


| and the introduction of new policies 


Wilson 


ended in Korea, 
and strategy, spending for defense 
was reduced in the two year period 
from $43,000,000,000 to $35,500,000, 
000. According to Mr. Wilson, de- 
fense are likely to 
level off at the present rate for the 
next several years. 


expenditures 


Opportunity for Suppliers .. As 
a result of an unexpected about 
face, the Defense Department has 
reverted to the decentralized de- 
fense production plan sponsored by 
the Truman Administration after 
the outbreak of fighting in Korea. 
Early in his Washington service, 
| Mr. Wilson inclined to 
money by concentrating business 
| with a single, efficient producer. His 
approach was heavily attacked by 


was Save 


| Democrats, who warned an enemy 


could cripple production by knock- 
ing out a few key plants. 

On Dec. 7 . . a particularly ap- 
propriate day .. Mr. Wilson issued 
fresh instructions ordering each 
service to review its buying patterns 
to consider such facts as “multiple 
sources of supply,” “geographic dis- 
persal,” avoidance of undue con- 
centration of contracts in the hands 
of a few leading suppliers and the 
preservation of essential labor and 
management teams. There’s a strong 
feeling that no area should be devot- 
ing more than 25% of its production 
to critical defense items. 


Package Deals. . . Now is the 
time for manufacturers to find their 
place in the guided missile produc- 
tion program. Under the “package 
deal” set-up used by the Army, 
there will be a handful of prime 
contractors, each with maximum 
freedom to select components and 
subcontractors. 

Purpose is to create integrated 
teams of companies organized to 
work together toward efficient pro- 
duction of a weapon. So obviously 
it is vital to get into one of these 
“teams” while they are 
being formed. 

To indicate the scope of these 
set-ups, it has been reported that a 
package deal which the Army has 
for the production of the NIKE 
missile resulted in the development 
of a network of 1,000 sub-contrac- 
tors in 20 states, working with Wes- 
Similar teams are 
other primes. 


now 


tern Electric. 
being built around 


Sales Data Backfires. . . Com- 
merce Department’s newly launched 
Office of Strategic Information, 
which is supposed to help business 
men screen their technical litera- 
ture to avoid publication of data 
useful to a potential enemy, is hav- 


Continued on page 26 
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“"Dreferred by industrial ili aa 
MacRAE’S :-<. 


Produces for industrial advertisers 


In one convenient volume MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK gives the essential indus- 


trial product data that industry’s buying decision makers need. By eliminat- 
ing non-industrial matter it avoids extra-book confusion and saves look-up 
time. Busy executives appreciate it. A survey among more than 18,500 leading 
industrial plants receiving the BLUE BOOK annually brought out this fact: 


In 4 out of 5 plants receiving it, 
MacRAE’S is the most used buying guide. 


That kind of preference pays off to BLUE BOOK advertisers. That 
is why the nation’s top-ranking suppliers to industry have found 
BLUE BOOK advertising productive throughout 63 consecutive 
years, a record no other industrial directory can match. That is 
why industry depends more and more on MacRAE'S selling power. 


Reserve space now in the 1956 issue of MacRAE’S F AL C 


You J ONE BOOK ren: 
Also ; cae’ 


Need... i 
ee MacRAE’S 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
January 1955 / 28 














Metal Show Issue 


eine American 
in 


® Special Editorial Programming. 
feature articles in the 
issue will 


Eight major 
February cover important 
solutions to Western Tooling problems 
—case histories of new and significant 
developments in 12 fields of western 
metalworking will be reported in the 


March Metal Show issue. 


Bonus Circulation will include more 
than 1,000 extra copies of each issue 
distributed from WM’s booths at the 


show s. 


Exhibitor Promotion. Your adver- 
tising in WM will tell your sales story 
to a circulation of more than 6.000 im- 
portant western metalworking plant 
executives a full two weeks ahead of 
each show. 


Reserve Advertising Space Now! 


CLOSING DATES 


. January 20th 
February 20th 


Tooling Issue . . 
Metal Show Issue . . . 


WESTERN 
MSTALS - 


WESTERN METALS 


A JENKINS PUBLICATION 


198 SOUTH ALVARADO ST 
LOS ANGELES 57, CALIF 
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begins on p. 24 


ing its troubles. 

The program was launched with 
White House blessing after Presi- 
dent Eisenhower learned that un- 
classified data printed in technical 
journals gave powerful aid to for- 
eign intelligence services. 

But the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors has adopted a 
the 
fear the 

become 


resolution strongly critical of 


Editors 


will 


project. 
“suidance”’ 


express 
inevitably 
censorship. 

The Washington Post and Times 
Herald commented editorially, “In 
order to escape the risk that poten- 
tial enemies may profit by our in- 
dustrial information, American busi- 
ness is now asked to tinker with a 
free information system under which 
each individual has been so speedily 
apprised of the improvements and 
innovations devised by his colleagues 
that our enterprise has outstripped 
every closed system in the world. 

“If the strategic data the Depart- 
worrying 


ment of Commerce is 


fall into categories, 
then let them be so classified. But 
the department cannot have things 
both ways. It the 
stimulus of a flow 


about military 


cannot continue 


invaluable free 
of information and at the same time 
bottle up that information in a sys- 
tem that would amount to censor- 


ship, however it is described.” 


Census Gets Under Way. . . 
Question forms are in the mail for 
the 1954 censuses of manufacturers, 
mineral industries and business and 
the first will next 
fall if and 
rushes back the answers. As it turns 
out 1954 is an ideal year for updat- 
“benchmark” censuses. Sec- 


results appear 


everyone cooperates 


ing the 


ond best year in history, it was 


“normal” as any recent 
year. As a result the 


should be 
meaningful to marketers who want 


about as 
statistics it 
produces particularly 


to know where their prospects are. 
1955 Outlook. 
saying 1955 will be at least as good 
a business year as 1954, probably 
better. The President’s budget shows 
government continue to be a 
substantial 


- » Forecasters are 


will 


big spender, running a 


deficit in the process. Construction, 
which has been a _ big _ business- 
builder, finished 1954.with a flourish 
and the experts are saying expendi- 
tures for construction will hit an- 
other peak in 1955. 

Commerce Department and Se- 
curities Exchange Commission have 
estimated that expenditures ‘for 
plant and equipment in first quarter 
1955 will be below 1954 levels. 
However, actual expenditures in 
second half 1954 exceeded govern- 
With business en- 
joying an_ invigorating upswing 
since fall, plans for new plants and 
equipment in 1955 may have been 
revised upwards since the figures 


ment estimates. 


were assembled. 


Fireworks Ahead?. . . Democrats 
look at their Congressional victories 
as stepping stones to 1956 Presiden- 
tial success, so it can be safely as- 
sumed that the new Congress will 
be looking sharply for Republican 
policies that can be attacked with 
political advantage. 

A lot of investigating will be di- 
rected at the economic front, with 
special attention to anti-trust issues. 
Democrats will be probing for signs 
that the administration has passed 
check the 
“curb” the expan- 
The Attorney 
anti-trust 


opportunities to 
trend, o1 
“big business.” 


over 
merger 
sion of 
General’s Committee on 
policy will be a center of attention, 
particularly if it suggests any retreat 
from the Robinson-Patman price 
discrimination law. Also in the spot- 
light will be the Hoover Commis- 
Its report, which is expected 
to point out government activities 
which compete with private busi- 
ness, will be carefully combed over 
by Democratic campaign strategists. 


sion. 


Down to the Sea. . . New ship- 
building and ship repair programs, 
the largest ever carried out in peace- 
time, will be important sources of 
business for companies tied to the 
maritime industries. Under programs 
worked out by Congress last year, 
Maritime Commission has approved 
over $50,000,000 of ship repair and 
conversion contracts in the past $0 
days, and the total for ship repairs 
is expected to reach $400,000,000. Of 
this about $172,000,000 is govern- 
ment money. The rest is invested by 
private companies. o 
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wv sMLEEN-STIK i 


for OUR labeling operation 


Self-sticking KLEEN-STIK labels speed production and increase 
efficiency in practically every labeling application. Simple to 
apply—just separate label fromm protective covering and press 
in place . . . no wetting or heating . . . no waste of time. Even on 
hard-to-label materials—plastic, metal, glass, wood, etc.—they 
stick tight . . . won’t pop off or pucker. And KLEEN-STIK 
meets your need for removable labels on modern re-usable 
packages. 









KLEEN-STIK 


Label Dispensers can cut your 
labeling costs in half! 





As specialists in pressure-sensitive adhesives, our expert technical 








Automatic models feed up to 2700 staff can engineer a KLEEN-STIK label to meet your specific 
labels per hour . . . hand or foot requirements. The actual printing is done by your regular label 
operated! Whether you use individual printer—also a specialist in Ais field. 

split-back labels or require production 

line dispensing, it will pay you to in- For your next product or package label, order KLEEN-STIK 
peer this time -and-money-saving from your regular lahel printer. 

method. 





Ask your label printer for full infor- 
mation and demonstration. 
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KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


. 225 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE + CHICAGO 1, IL Ts 


Pioneers in Pressure Sensitives for Advertising and Lab ia a 












concentrate in 
metalworking’s most 
powerful magazine 


GIANT OF INDUSTRY ... that’s metalworking, now 48% of all manufacturing— 
and growing mightier by the minute. Are you selling it? Are you reaching it? Are 
you putting enough into it to get enough out of it? 
Are you reaching all the men that influence the 
purchase of your products? One business paper—The IRON AGE— 
dominates the four horizontal buying functions . 
administration, production, engineering, purchasing. One business paper 
—The IRON AGE—delivers a provable 97% of metalworking’s 
buying power. One business paper—The IRON AGE-—gives you the 
most circulation, the greatest advertising acceptance, 


and the lowest cost per page per thousand.* 


*And we should add—the only weekly metalworking magazine 


entitled by the Post Office to fast newspaper delivery. 


Concentrate in... Hi tiron Age 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION, 100 EAST 42 STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. Opa 








for 1954 
in U. $. ADVERTISING 








end for these free data and learn why: 


. Readership Results — A Report on 
Actual Recent Sales Made Through 
CIEN; 


. List of Canadian Machinery Dealers 
and Manufacturers’ Representatives; 


. N.LA.A. Report; 
. CCBA Statement; 
. CIEN Media Data Sheets; 


. “So You Want to Do Business in 
Canada’’ — Sources for What You 
Need to Know About Trading With 
Canada; 


. Rate Card. 
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CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
NewS 


CIEN, with the largest coverage of 
the industrial equipment market, offers 
you the most economical means of 
developing sales in a country that is 
easy to trade with, easy to ship to, 
easy to talk to! A market that buys 
more from the United States than the 
entire continent of South America! 


| Head Office: Gardenvale, Que. 


VErnon 2969 
Midwest 4-1072 
LAfayette 3-4688 
HArrison 7-3730 
CHerry 1-222! 
EMpire 3-2087 
BRoadway 4422 
KAlamazoo 4-2858 
LAfayette 5525 
Fillmore 3-8298 
ORchard 5-845) 
OXford 5-0500 
GRanite 2-6500 
EXpress 1-0244 
FAirfield 2925 
CUlver 0346 
CHestnut 6-3180 


Atlanta 

Birmingham, Mich. 

Boston 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

Kalamazoo 

Los Angeles 

Maywood 

Minneapolis 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Richmond 

Rochester 
Western Springs, III. 
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A review, by business paper editors, of industry conditions 
that may influence industrial marketing procedures. 


Turbulent automotive industry 


sees a strong, stable 1955 


By Mac Gordon, Automotive News; William K. Toboldt, Motor Service; William C. Herbert. 
Southern Automotive Journal; Roger B. Stafford, Super Service Station: James R. Custer, 
Automotive Industries and Frank P. Tighe, Motor Age. 


® MOTOR VEHICLE manufacturers and 
dealers have just lowered the cur- 
tain on a calendar year of paradoxes 
and precedents. Few industry exec- 
utives expect the sweeping merchan- 
dising changes of 1954 to carry over 
into 1955 and, as a consequence, are 
looking for greater stability in the 
year ahead. 

The greatest paradox of the past 
12 months was the realization of 
high production volume, coupled 
with low dealer profits. It was the 
first full postwar year in which 
prosperity was not enjoyer 1a 
comparable basis by all meiners 
of the industry. 

As a result of one of the greatest 
year-end production surges in auto- 
motive history, 1954 was entering 
the record books as the third high- 
est year for new-car output. Some 
5,500,000 cars rolled off the assembly 
lines during 1954, surpassing all 
previous years but the record 1950 
and 1953. In 1950, 6,663;000 cars 
were built, compared with 6,100,000 
in 1953. 

The year-end climb in production 
followed closely on the heels of the 
public introduction of vastly-im- 
proved and redesigned passenger- 
car models. November and Decem- 
ber production, usually at a seasonal 
ebb, smashed all records for those 
months in 1954. With several of the 
so-called independent manufacturers 
still to unveil their 1955 models in 
January, all indications pointed to 
a banner first-quarter volume in the 
new year. 

For 1955 as a whole, most in- 
dustry leaders predict passenger- 
car production ranging from 5,400,- 
000 to 5,800,000. These projections 


are contingent, of course, upon an 


absence of excessive stoppages be- 
cause of sales, supply or labor dif- 
ficulties. 

The year just concluded brought 
this surprisingly high volume of new 
cars into a full-fledged buyer’s mar- 
ket, which spelled a low profit rate 
for all dealers and manufacturers, 
except those at the top of the pro- 
duction and sales ladder. 

Over-all new-car dealer profits 
amounted to only 1.7% before taxes 
in the first nine months of 1954. 
The average for the third quarter 
alone was slightly more than 1%, 
owing to the pressure of “cleaning 
out” the topheavy stocks of new 
and used-car cars before ’55-model 
introductions. 

The manufacturers broke a long- 
established precedent in the final 
months of 1954 with substantial cut- 
backs in the freight differentials 
charged on vehicles shipped to the 
Far West and Gulf South. Ford 
touched off a round of industrywide 
freight-charge adjustments, which 
had long been sought by dealers on 
the West Coast and in other locales 
remote from the Detroit area. 

The freight-fee revisions 
viewed as an indirect attack on 
“bootlegging,” which had plagued 
the auto trade all year. This was the 
term applied to the practice of re- 
selling new cars to used-car lots for 
marketing . . generally at large dis- 
counts from the, normal retail prices. 

The National Automobile Dealers 
Association, composed of franchised 
dealers, initiated an anti-bootlegging 
measure in Congress and succeeded 
in winning House approval. The 
Senate, however, pigeonholed the 
bill. Auto factories said their hands 
were tied in coping with the prob- 

Continued on page 32 
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40,000 PLANTS IN. 
452 INDUSTRIES, 


64,000 PRODUCT 
SELECTING 
OFFICIALS 


SC loctricl 
Equipment |: 
News 











At the 
PLANT MAINTENANCE AND ENGINEERING SHOW 
in Chicago, January 24-27 
Visit PRODUCT INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS, 
the IEN-TR Exhibit, Booth 329 








For $150 to $160 a month Mr. IEN will deliver 
your sales message to the 64,000 product selecting 
officials in the 40,000 plants throughout all 452 indus- 
tries making 4/5 of the national product. 

At the average cost of $18 per sales call it would 
stand you $1,152,000 to contact this audience once 
with personal selling. 

According to a recent McGraw-Hill survey, in 
the years 1955-57, manufacturers are planning to 
invest 61% of their capital expenditures in moderni- 
zation. 

Modernization in production calis for moderni- 

zation in marketing. And that means more 

sell in your advertising dollar. 

The IEN PLAN is the most modern, the most 

dollar-effective marketing system to U. § 
industry yet devised. 

Why not let Mr. IEN help you to modernize 
your industry coverage in the years ahead? Your 
salesmen will sell more when assisted by Mr. IEN .. 
doing that part of your selling job which he can do 


better for less. 


More than 2,000 increased circulation. . 


no change in rates! 


Details? Send for complete DATA FILE 


Industrial 
Equipment | 
News ~~ 


Thomas Publishing Company 


EEA 461 Bighth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y.... Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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A CASE-SHEPPERD-MANN 
PUBLICATION 
Specialized Leadership 





WASTES 


ENGINEERING 





WASTES 
ENGINEERING 


NLY independent journal wholly de- 
voted to the rapidly expanding field 
industrial 

construction ex- 


of municipal and wastes 
disposal. Annual 
penditures in this active field are author- 


itatively estimated at $600,000,000. 


new 


WASTES ENGINEERING reaches city 
officials and engineers, both consulting 
and operating — who are most directly 
concerned with the planning, construction 
and operation of these wastes disposal 
facilities. 

Readership surveys show that WASTES 
ENGINEERING is read, regularly and 
cagerly, with an average of 3 or 4 extra 
readers per copy. Because of its special- 
ization, readers prefer it to other publica- 
tions serving wider fields. 


Advertisers, too, find that WASTES EN- 
GINEERING delivers their sales messages 
to specialized readers with buying author- 
ity for their specialized products! 


Established in 1930, it has become the 
No. 1 medium of this highly specialized 
and rapidly developing field. Write for 
Market Data Sheet and other helpful in- 
formation. 


stEO, 





CASE-SHEPPERD-MANN 
Publishing Corporation 

40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
8 So. Dearborn, Chicago 3 

Also — WATER WORKS ENGINEERING, 
4BC-ABP; FIRE ENGINEERING, ABC-ABP; 


and ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM Magazine, 
reachirg 780,000 electrified farms! 


24 W. 
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lem because of statutes dealing with 
restrictive-trade measures. NADA 
promised to continue the campaign 
to eradicate bootlegging in 1955. 
The big questicn mark for the 
coming year arises from the prom- 
ised showdown between the auto 
manufacturers and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers CIO the 
union’s demand for a guaranteed 
annual wage plan. Preliminary 
negotiations with Ford and General 
Motors will get under 
after the first of the year, and while 
neither concern has committed it- 
self, the majority of industry ob- 


over 


Way soon 


servers expect firm opposition to 
what the UAW has called a 1955 
“must objective.’ Union leaders 
have already served virtual notice 
that strike action will if an 
annual-wage plan is not forthcom- 
ing. 

Two concepts expected to occupy 
a greater role in such phases of the 
industry as manufacturing and re- 
placement parts are diversification 
and automation. Parts’ supplier 
plants and their replacement ven- 
dors are diversifying their product 
lines at a rapid clip to offset in- 
creased product integration by the 
vehicle assemblers. Automation 
automatic parts handling between 
progressive production processes . . 
is contributing more and more to 
product integration by the assem- 
blers. . . MAC GORDON, news editor, 
Automotive News, Detroit. 


result 


Strong Factory Competition .. 
Undoubtedly the apparent 
trend in the automotive industry is 
the continuance and strengthening 
of the competition among the car 
factories for increased car and truck 
sales. This intensification of compe- 
tition forced vehicle sales to a total 
of 5,558,000 in 1954. While not reach- 
ing the all time peak of 8,003,056 
established in 1950, the mark set in 
1954 is the fourth highest on record. 

It is also interesting to note that 
in 1954, the great bulk of sales was 
made by General Motors and Ford. 
However, in the coming year, Chrys- 
ler will be a much greater factor in 
the battle for sales as indicated by a 
vastly larger advertising campaign 
backing up a complete new line of 


most 





cars. 

Two direct results are apparent 
from this increased production and 
sales activity of the car factories. 
First and foremost, the car buying 
public is benefited by the increased 
allowances made on the vehicles 
traded in. Secondly, employment in 
the industry is increased with at- 
tendant greater purchasing power 
of the workers. Average employ- 
ment of production workers alone 
totaled 598,000 and was climbing 
rapidly as 1954 drew to a close. 

Of particular interest is the trend 
in automotive repair work. While 
replacements of parts such as spark 
plugs, mufflers and oil filters has 
kept pace with soaring vehicle reg- 
istrations, major repairs have not 
made a spectacular advance. This 
has resulted directly from the great- 
ly increased life built into the ve- 
hicle by the manufacture. Pre-war 
cars needed an overhaul after 35,000 
to 40,000 miles of operation and were 
junked after being driven 85,500 
miles. Since the war, vehicles leav- 
ing the assembly lines will travel in 
excess of 75,000 miles without re- 
quiring major work. 

However, the early post-war cars 
are now reaching the point when 
major service work is required. This 
is shown by the analysis of repair 
work made annually by Motor Serv- 
ice. This analysis which covers the 
work done by car dealers and in- 
dependent repair shops (does not 
include work done by filling sta- 
tions) shows that the total number 
of jobs increased from 200,800,000 in 
1953 to 227,303,000 in 1954. Estimates 
for 1955 indicate an equal or still 
greater increase. 

Another record made in 1954 was 
the number of vehicle miles trav- 
eled. This totaled 566 billion miles. 
In an effort to reduce the traffic 
congestion, approximately $6 billion 
Was spent on street and road im- 
provements. Of that total, over half 
or approximately $3.7 billion was 
spent on new construction while 
the remainder was devoted to the 
maintenance of existing highways. 

. WILLIAM K. TOBOLDT, editor, Motor 
Service, Chicago. 


Station Business Up in ‘55... 
Will the market for gasoline, oil, 
tires, batteries, accessories, parts 
and maintenance services continue 

Continued on page 33 








INDUSTRY GATHERS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


Each month PRODUCTION’s editors are host to industry’s top 
mass production executives at The PRODUCTION Round Tables. 
These timely sessions—dealing with everything from cost redue- 
tion to automation —are tape-recorded and published in PRO- 
DUCTION, where 25,000 production men read them carefully. So 
do wise advertisers. By keeping tabs on The Round Tables, it’s 
possible to spot a trend before it gets rolling ... fill a need before 
your competition. 


PRODUCTION MEN KEEP UP. WITH TOOLING 


What’s the latest in tools and carbides? What’s new in die work 
and design? What’s new in grinding? Mass production men want 
the answers, so it’s natural that they turn to “Designs for Mass 
Production Tooling” for them. Like so much of the editorial con- 
tent of PRODUCTION, this popular feature is helpful and interest- 
ing—contributed by mass production men for mass production men. 


PRODUCTION’S READERS ARE WRITERS, TOO 


Interest in PRODUCTION is high. In any issue you'll find four 
r 2 ° 
or five articles authored by key executives in mass production. 
speaking the language other mass production men understand. And 
for a vice president or plant manager. chief engineer or master 
o & 
mechanic to take time from a jammed schedule to write for 
PRODUCTION magazine proves that interest. Any way you 
& I ) oo 
look at it—PRODUCTION is the voice and authority of mass 
production metalworking. 


WANT TO MAKE 25,000 CALLS EVERY MONTH 
TO MASS PRODUCTION METALWORKING? 


In other words—want to talk directly to the most im- 
portant buying influences in the biggest, most dynamic 
market in industry? Then advertise in PRODUCTION! 
Nowhere else will you be able to get so close to the 
pulse of mass production metalworking. For PRODUC- 
TION is the only magazine so completely edited for, 
written by and circulated to mass production men exclu- 
sively. PRODUCTION is “Mass Production’s Own (and 
only) Magazine!” 


PRODUCTION 


Bramson Publishing Company 


Birmingham, Michigan 


For more facts please turn the page 








Gigantic Market! 





America's largest, richest 
market is mass production 
metalworking--some 8500 
plants that produce in volume 
--buy in volume. They 

devour billions of dollars 
more supplies and equipment 
than metal producers and 
general metalworking combined! 


_ Hard to Reach! 





Yet, in any one of these 8500 
plants, a salesman is able to 
contact only a few of the key 
buying influences--and it 
costs an average of over $17 
per call for even this 
partial coverage! 


The Answer! 


You'll find it in PRODUCTION 
--the only magazine that aims 
its entire editorial content 
and limits its circulation 
within this mighty mass 
production market...pene- 
trates it with rifle-like 
accuracy 25,000 times a month 
at just a few cents per call: 
If your market is mass pro- 
duction metalworking, the 
market place for your ad- 
vertising is PRODUCTION-- 
"Mass Production's Own 
Magazine." 














Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan 
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to grow in 1955? Or will there be a 
slackening due to something outside 
the control of gasoline service station 
men? 

We believe that the total volume 
of business available to stations in 
1955 will be much more than the 
volume this year. There are indica- 
tions that slackening in business in 
general is near an end. Employment 
will likely turn upward. Not only 
will there be more jobs but more 
hours will be available to those men 
and women who have been working 
under curtailed schedules. 

There will be business, plenty of 
it, for stations. But all operators 
should bear in mind that in the ab- 
sence of another war, or a threat of 
war, there will be plenty of gasoline, 
oil, tires, batteries, accessories and 
parts. It will be a buyer’s market. 
Gross profit margins will be no 
larger. More selling will have to be 
done by each individual in this 
business to get a fair share of a 
buyer’s dollar. 

In a business like ours in the 
automobile service field, service is 
the answer. And service must mean 
more than doing a good job of lubri- 
cating a car. It must embrace many 
things. Finding the needs of cus- 
tomers’ cars, and selling the needs 
are just two. Courtesy in dealing 
with customers is an important 
third. Service can be one’s most 
important defense against hard com- 
petition. 

At this time we expect 1955 to be 
a year of hard competition for all 
retailers. But the volume of trade 
will be larger than that of 1954 by 
three to five percent. ROGER B. 
STAFFORD, editor, Super Service Sta- 
tion, Chicago. 


Dealers to Reduce Overhead. . 
The fact that every car factory is 
shooting for a substantial increase in 
its share of the new-car market in 
55 pretty well sets the pattern for 
what the retail car dealer will have 
to do in this new year. The highest 
prediction of sales in ’55. has come 
from President Harlow Curtice of 
General Motors. His figure . . and 
he has proven to be a good fore- 
caster in the past . . is 5,800,000, or 


Continued on page 36 





Proud of your 






trademark? 


carry it 


everywhere 





A lot of hard work—a lot of future 
hopes—are wrapped up in your firm’s 
trademark. It’s the face your busi- 
ness shows the world. Why not have 
it still more widely known—in full, 
rich color on the gleaming surface of 
a Zippo? 

Give Zippos as a business gift and 
you may be sure that your customers 
will use them. 20... 40... 60 times 
a day, your message will flash before 


































































them, just as surely as the Zippo 
flashes into flame. 


There’s something about the ease 
of use and utter reliability of Zippo 
that makes it part of a smoker’s per- 
sonality. It’s carried everywhere— 
and your message with it. It’s actu- 
ally guaranteed to work anywhere, 
even in wind or rain. That means ut- 
most mileage for your message, at 
modest investment. Just mail coupon. 


Z/PPO. 


LIGHTS EASILY... ANYWHERE ... ALWAYS 
ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD. PA. 


In Canada: Zippo Manufacturing Co., Canada Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


o6@8eeenvoeee000on8n 900080 8'8 6 


Zippo Manufacturing Co. 
Dept, 1-2, Bradford, Pa. 

Please give me full information about business gift 
Zippos—prices in large or small quantities, time of 
delivery, opportunity to use color, and the help your 
design department will give us in making a beautiful 
and distinctive gift 


Name 
Firm Saati 


Address Silesia 


January 1985 /33 
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- the men who matter 


~ 


CROSS-COMMUNICATIONS |- 
INDUSTRY=WIDE COVERAGE 


Cross-communications within the oil industry be- 
comes a.reality..with’ Petroleum Week. For the first 
time the industry gets a publication providing vital 
information about ail its branches—written in terms 
clear to all oil men. 


Because of its specialization, the oil industry presents 
great difficulties in cross-communication among the 
specialists—and between the specialists and the gen- 
eral management. Yet in this fast-moving industry 
such cross-communication is vital. 


This is a challenge that we will meet as we work with 


VARIABLE-SPEED READING 
e FOR MEN WHO MATTER 


the oil industry to design Petroleum Week. We will 
report and interpret important information from any 
specialized branch—no matter how technical—so it 
can be read with understanding by (1) specialists in 
all branches, (2) general management men, and 
(3) men who are moving ahead, wherever they may 
now be in their companies. 


You can make your plans now to put this vital new 
magazine to work for you. Publication will begin in 
July, 1955. Pilot copies are available for your inspec- 
tion from the McGraw-Hill office nearest you. 


| PETROLEUM WEEK 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


A McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATION 
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ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Has 
The Largest 
Circulation 


of any technical 
Publication 

in the electrical 
field. 


more than 


35 O90 


Circulation 
eeees 


At the lowest page rate 
per thousand 


Published for more than 
70 years, Electrical Engi- 
neering has the prestige to 
deliver your story direct to 
Key Executives and top 
flight Engineers. 


Write or wire for 
Complete information 


: Ges vat Se a 8 
ENGINEERING 
-Suite 13, Lower Level 
500 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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trends .. 


approximately 500,000 above the fig- 
ure calculated for 1954. 

But as for the figures for their 
own market for which the various 
sales managers are shooting, you 
get a figure in excess of 8,000,000. 
No one believes the market will 
absorb 8,000,000 new cars, but sales 
managers simply do not approach 
this fact in any kind of negative 
fashion. 

Franchised car dealers who rec- 
ognize the above situation are be- 
ginning to talk more now of putting 
the “bootleggers” of new cars under 
closer scrutiny with the thought in 
mind that perhaps they can learn 
from them how to improve their own 
net profit situation by reducing 
overhead. Everyone remembers how 
the independent grocer feared the 
chain operation when it first came 
out. Doom was just about all the 
independent grocer could see for 
himself, but time showed that all 
he needed to be competitive was to 
clean up and dress up. Now some 
of the leading dealers of the country 
are saying that possibly what they 
need to do is to reduce their over- 
head by having less elaborate facili- 
ties, but facilities which retain their 
efficiency. 

Alton M. Costley, a Chevrolet 
dealer in suburban Atlanta, Georgia, 
and long a leader in national affairs 
because of his activities with the 
National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation, summarized this when he 
said recently: 

“Perhaps we can borrow some of 
the best from competition and some 
of the changes that have taken 
place and leave the rest. Even the 
despised blitz sales brought us new 
types of advertising and new, open 
displays of automobiles. This volume 
display of new cars has been used 
to great advantage by many. It 
simply moves our goods out of the 
warehouses into the sight of the 
public, and they seem to like it.” 

Dealers and independent garage- 
men are counting on building up 
shop volume in ’55 to offset the nar- 
rower net profit market. 

There is going to be more safety- 
consciousness in ’55 and the automo- 
tive industry is expecting to do its 


part in promoting this and in get- 
ting some profit in return for this 
logical participation. . . WILLIAM C. 
HERBERT, editor, Southern Automo- 
tive Journal, Atlanta, Ga. 


Production Still High .. The 
automobile industry entered 1955 
with the brightest prospects in many 
years. Production and sales of motor 
vehicles are now continuing at a 
high level. This year the output of 
cars, trucks and buses is expected 
to go close to the 7,000,000 mark, 
which would make 1955 the third 
highest year in the history of the 
industry. 

Latest estimates for 1954 show 
a total motor vehicle production of 
over 6,500,000 units, the fourth 
highest year, including 5,500,000 
passenger cars. The wholesale value 
of motor vehicles last year amounted 
to over $9,750,000. Replacement parts 
and accessories sales totaled $1.6 
billion. 

Operations in the aircraft indus- 
try for the most part are stabilized. 
Although a slight reduction in unit 
production is expected for 1955, 
sales volume will hold at a high 
level of about 8 billion dollars. . . 
JAMES R. CUSTER, editor, Automotive 
Industries, Philadelphia. 


More Repairs Necessary .. 
There were nearly 48,000,000 pas- 
senger cars in use in the year 1954 
and registrations are expected to 
increase approximately 2.59% in 
1955. 

While the automotive service in- 
dustry is interested in the over-all 
total, its primary concern is the 
number of cars in use which are 
from four to nine years of age. 

It is that group of cars which will 
need major repairs in 1955. In 1954 
there were 18,600,000 cars in this 
bracket. It is estimated that this 
number will increase to slightly 
over 23,000,000 cars during the next 
year. 

Cars under four years of age and 
requiring minor repairs and emer- 
gency work will total approximate- 
ly 18,700,000 in 1955. These cars will 
be needing body and fender work, 
engine tune-up, spark plugs, brake 
linings, oil filter cartridges, tires, 
batteries and like items. . . FRANK 
P. TIGHE, editor, Motor Age, Phila- 
delphia. ® 








the great lost opportunity for sales 


s Everybody wants more sales. And every company spends money for 
catalogs. But not all companies realize how important their catalogs can 
be in getting business that otherwise gets X’d out of their sales picture. 

=» Those who specify in industry almost always use catalogs to sift 
suppliers before calling in salesmen. And your catalogs can be planned 
specifically to induce more of them to call your men. They can be placed 
strategically in the offices of all good potential customers and kept there 
ready for instant use. s Helping manufacturers get more invitations 
for their men to call, through better catalog procedure, has been the whole 
business of Sweet’s for nearly 50 years. A helpful new booklet, ““Your 
catalogs— key to more orders,”’ is yours for the asking. Sweet’s Catalog 
Service, division of F. W. Dodge Corp., Dept. 20, 119 W. 40th St., New 
York 18. Offices in all principal cities. ‘“The easier you make it for people 
to buy your products, the easier they are to sell.” 
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ALUMINUM JUNGLE ... this is the interior of a 
100 foot long dryer for a chemical producing plant. 
More than 35,000 pounds of aluminum plate, pipe, 
finned tubing and castings contribute to the 23,700 
square feet of heating surface in the dryer. 282 adver- 
tisers of ferrous, nonferrous and nonmetallic parts 
and shapes use the pages of Materials & Methods. 


" 
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How Industry . 


New Uses— 























STAINLESS STEEL CUSHION ... one of the latest 
uses for stainless steel wire is in the production of 
shock absorbers for delicate electronic equipment in- 
stalled in aircraft, tanks and other locations where 
high shock and vibration are common. In 1953, 
Materials & Methods published 152 articles on how 
industry can put irons and steels to work. 


PLASTIC RADAR SHIELD ... This belly “radome” 
— probably the largest reinforced plastics structure 
ever built—is fabricated of sandwich material with a 
glass-fabric honeycomb core for use on Lockheed’s 
Super Constellations. Materials & Methods publishes 
more editorial pages on nonmetallic materials than 
any other engineering or design magazine. 


Puts Engineering Materials to Work 


as Reported in Materials & Methods 


Who specified these materials? 
How would you have reached them? 
Your chances would be best in 
Materials & Methods, the one mag- 
azine which attracts as its audience 
only those men responsible for the 


Photos (Il to r): General American 
Transportation Corp., Fort Wayne 
Metals and Zenith Plastics Co. 


Materials Engineering in Product Design and Manufacture 


A Reinhold Publication + 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


selection and application of engi- 
neering materials—and materials- 
processing equipment. That’s why 
more companies advertise engineer: 
ing materials, parts and finishes in 
M&M than in any other magazine. 







Materials 
& Methods 
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News 


of industrial sales and advertising 


Conover blasts mass media 


Hits alleged ‘tremendous waste’ 
of circulation for industrial 
advertisers, lack of job audit 


® cHicaco . . The general magazines 
have moved “bag and baggage” into 
ihe industrial market, and it’s time 
business publications did something 
to meet this competition, according 
to Harvey Conover, president, Con- 
over-Mast Publications, New York. 

The general magazines’ slice of 
industrial advertising expenditures 
has grown from $3,000,000 in 1939 
to $20,000,000 in 1948 to $34,000,000 
in 1953, Mr. Conover said. 

“But business publications have 
done practically nothing to meet 
this competition,” he asserted. “In- 
stead they continue to compete with 
each other.” 

Mr. Conover spoke at a meeting 
of the Chicago Business Publica- 
tions Association. 

He named names: The Saturday 
Evening Post, Time, Newsweek 
U. S. News & World Report, For- 
tune, Business Week and the Wall 
Street Journal. “All say they can 
sell the industrial market better,” 
he said. 

But they haven’t proved that con- 
tention, according to Mr. Conover. 
He said that business publications 
prove they are reaching the right 
people through their detailed cir- 
culation audit reports but that audit 
reports on general magazines give 
no data on occupations and buying 
influence of the magazines’ readers. 

Despite this, Mr. Conover said, 
mass media’s industrial advertising 
is growing, because: 

1. Some corporate management 
heads “can’t resist” building up their 
egos. “The desire to be known to all 
and sundry is powerful.” 

2. There is “an almost complete 
lack of knowledge of the intensive 
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Do-It-Yourself Ad . . Jigsaw puzzle 


= 7 ic Nn ~ r Reaninhilic Staal Kite 
is promotion piece for Republic Steel Kitch 


ens, Canton, O. Assembled, it illustrates a 


kitchen. Piece is available at 


do-it-yourself shows, company salesrooms. 


executive readership of business 
publications.” 

3. The “complete ignorance among 
top executives of the tremendous 
amount of waste circulation in gen- 
eral publications.” 

He said top management is “large- 
ly responsible” for the increasing 
amount of industrial advertising 
going to general magazines. 

“They fall easy prey to general 
magazines’ space salesmen because 
of their complete ignorance of space 
buying,” he said. 

Mr. Conover cited figures to sup- 
port his charge of “waste circula- 
tion.” He said those figures showed 
as much as 95% of general maga- 
zines’ circulation was wasted so far 
as the industrial advertiser was con- 
cerned. He also said the figures 
showed it costs about seven and 
one-half times as much “to reach 
individuals of known buying power” 
through general magazines as 
through business publications. 


His figures were based on reader- 
ship studies made by the general 
magazines and on his own estimates 
of the number of men with buying 
influences among those readers. 

He said it has been “proven again 
and again that buying influence is 
concentrated among small groups of 
executives.” 

[A report on studies of industrial 
buying influence and readership by 
Fortune and Time begins on p. 138.] 

Mr. Conover said business publi- 
cations can prove through their 
audits that they reach the people 
with buying influence, while gen- 
eral magazines cannot. And he urged 
business paper publishers to “agi- 
tate for the same yardsticks in 
auditing” of general magazines as 
now apply to business publications. 

Mr. Conover said the t.f. clubs of 
Chicago, New York and Cleveland 
already have taken action. He said 
the three business paper space sales- 
men’s clubs have adopted resolu- 
tions directed to the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies and Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers (IM, Dec.). 

The resolutions ask those groups 
to urge the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations to include information on the 
occupations of subscribers in audits 
of general magazines that solicit in- 
dustrial advertising. 

David Watson, publisher, Modern 
Railroads, Chicago, said at the same 
meeting that he has learned both 
the executive board of NIAA and 
the business paper group of AAAA 
plan early action on the resolutions. 


Resignation from ABC, damage 
suit, talk put Conover in news 
® NEW yYoRK .. In the space of one 
week, no business paper publisher 
in the nation made more news than 
Harvey Conover, president of Con- 
over-Mast Publications. 
In that period he: 
® 1. Sent a letter to the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations, submitting the 
resignation of Purchasing from ABC 
after 14 years as a member, be- 
cause of disagreement with ABC’s 
policy of limiting its auditing serv- 
ice to publications with at least 
70% paid or 70% free circulation. 
@ 2. Made more news when it was 
learned that Conover-Mast Publi- 
cations, of which he is president, is 
Continued on page 44 
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Os aL PR. . readability of content is fully as important as the 
BRUCE FADER GORDON WEYERMULLER editorial content itself. Unless an article is read, it 
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. B.S., Chemical Engineering, B.S., Chemica! Engineering, serves no one. 
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. headlines must inform quickly what each article 
is about... no vague or “tricky,” misleading heads 
to waste readers’ time. 
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THICK-OR-THIN-STORY .. . Down into a liquid goes the tiny 
probe above Dr. Woodward's hand. It slices back and forth 800 
times a second, and a dial tells the viscosity of the liquid. It’s 
another RCA contribution to the stream of new instruments 
for research and testing—and to build into automatic machines. 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING readers design instruments into 
products . . . use instruments for laboratory testing. 





NEW WAY TO WORK A DRAGLINE. This is the inside of the 
new cab of a dragline. International Minerals & Chemicals has 
installed air conditioning, fluorescent lights, a microphone and 
complex electrical controls . . . a right efficient way to grab 
giant chunks of phosphate rock by pushing the right button. 
There’s no end to the machines getting new electrical controls! 


Hi, AUDREY! Tain’t 25th century fantasy, but here and now- 
a machine that listens. A Bell Laboratories’ scientist speaks 
a number through a ’phone to a new device he calls ‘“‘Audrey”’ 
..and Audrey flashes back the right number! No telling 
what twist this can give to automated machines ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING’S readers are developing for the future! 


PUSH BUTTON SHAPES... Now, complicated dies, moulds and 
the contouring of irregular shapes can be run by push button 

. as in this giant Turchan machine. Its cutter automatically 
reproduces in metal a model “‘traced’’ by a servo-valve. It’s a 
good picture of what’s happening in the design engineering of 
all kinds of metalworking machines today. 
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The wonderful 


We’ve come a long way since an electric motor 
was first hooked up to a machine . . . and the 
electrical age boomed in! 

Now we are in the middle of a new era... this 
one an automatic age . . . still electrical, only more 
so. There are dozens of motors designed right into 
today’s machines, with electrical drives, electronic 
controls, built-in devices of a hundred kinds mak- 
ing it a poor industrial investment to hold onto 
plain old-fashioned machines. 

That puts the readers of ELECTRICAL MANU- 
FACTURING right at the core of the whole problem. 
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COME INTO THE KITCHEN, MOLLY! How keep a housewife out of Frigidaire’s PRINT THAT PICTURE! Ready for late '55, the Fairchild 








electrical Kitchen-of-Tomorrow? You probably saw it on TV... working at a Sean-A-Sizer automatically enlarges or reduces a picture 
wave of the hand...using new techniques to make living automatic. It’s a and makes a plastic engraving. Shift gears and it adjusts 
testing ground for new ideas and new Frigidaire products... typical of a thou- the halftone screen. This is one of many new machines put- 
sand exciting ideas on today’s drawing boards to build bigger sales tomorrow. ting the latest electrical technology to work for printers. 















electrical tomorrow 
is in the design stage... now! 





For the men at the design engineering level in 

industry are developing the booming market in 
electrically operated pro:'ucts. th 

we For sales and advertising 

They get their ideas from ELECTRICAL MANU- executives who want a look 


FACTURING... their up-to-the-last-minute technol- at developments ahead in the 
field of electrically operated 


Send for “THE WONDERFUL ELECTRICAL TOMORROW” 


ogy ... their data on materials and components products, ELECTRICAL 
they specify for every electrically operated product. MANUFACTURING has a 
nie . lively new picture booklet . . . 
Your advertising in ELECTRICAL MANUFACTUR- an eye-opening story of ff 
ING talks to the men in charge of design engineering growing markets worth fight- (hehispedebaetted 


ing for—today and tomor- 
row. Write for a copy. 





as one market—across a score of industries. And it 
sells them more—because it serves their most 
urgent interests. 
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Electrical Manufacturing 


The essential magazine for every engineer designing electrically operated products 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY .e 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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The BIG New 
Advertising Buy in the 


Automotive Jobber Field 


THE ONLY PRODUCT MEWS TABLOW FOR AUTOMOTIVE JOBSERS 


The NEW Product Tabloid 
for Automotive Jobkers 


First Issue, June 1955 


Tabloid Format for easy reading. 

Product news plus merchandising aids 

All ads displayed, none buried 
Reader-interest and reader-action 

Tested inquiry forwarding system 

Over 40,000 monthly circulation guaranteed 
Maximum ‘‘sales impact” 


Verified circulation will be: Jobbers—manage- 
ment, purchasing, and salesmen—37,215. Auto- 
motive and non-automotive products manufactur- 
ers—salesmen, agents—2,820; trade associations 
ond libraries—292. Total 40,327. 


Special Transportation Supply News — Jobber 
Product News—combination advertising rates. 


WRITE TODAY FOR: Announcement brochure, 
advertising rates, market coverage details. 





Published by staff with ; = i 
9 years’ experience f : i 
in tabloid product 


— Transpertation 
news publishing of =. 
logical sister publica- 
tion, Transportation 
Supply News (founded 


1945). = : 7 
Jobber Product News 


22 W. Madison Street, Suite 650 
Chicago 2,'Illinois 
Phone: Franklin 2-7450 
Offices in: New York, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Pasadena, San Francisco, Tulsa, and Atlanta 
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being sued for triple damages by 
Domestic Engineering Co., Chicago 
publisher of Institutions, which 
claims that it lost $500,000 as a result 
of allegedly unfair competition from 
the “deceptively similar” title and 
format of Conover-Mast’s new pub- 
lication, Institutional Feeding & 
Housing. 

e 3. Made a rip-snorting speech at 
the Chicago Business Publications 
Association, decrying the use of gen- 
eral magazines by industrial adver- 
tisers as “wasteful” and blaming in- 
dustrial top management heads for 
such practices to “build their egos” 
(see story on p. 40). 

In his letter to ABC, Mr. Conover 
said Purchasing was resigning “with 
no little regret” and after “serious 
deliberation.” He said that Purchas- 
ing easily met ABC’s requirements 
and that its paid circulation is well 
above the 70% minimum. Observ- 
ing that he had no criticism for 
ABC’s “excellent” services and 
methods, he said: 

“But we do take issue with your 
policy limiting your business maga- 
zine auditing services to publica- 
tions maintaining all but 30% of 
their circulation through a single 
circulation method. We believe that 
ABC can justly be criticized for 
persisting in maintaining this policy 
in the face of repeated requests on 
the part of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of your business publication 
advertisers and agencies that you 
modernize it.” 

He cited requests by the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, 
Association of National Advertisers 
and American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies that ABC audit all 
business publications and thus elim- 
inate the need for consulting two 
different bureaus and for using two 
different circulation statements when 
appraising the advertising values of 
business publications. 

“Your adherence to this single 
line policy,’ he said, “is not only 
contrary to the wishes of your ad- 
vertising members, but also has un- 
wittingly served to help maintain 
the fiction that there is a difference 
in the interests and objectives of 


business magazines, depending upon 
whether an arbitrary percentage of 
their circulation is paid or con- 
trolled. It has thus aided a few pub- 
lishers in their efforts to keep the 
business press split into two non- 
cooperating groups.” 

Mr. Conover said that Purchasing 
will rely on. Business Publication 
Audit of Circulation for auditing 
service and praised BPA for agree- 
ing to audit all publications re- 
gardless of paid-to-free ratio. He 
said: 

“Membership in two auditing or- 
ganizations has proved wholly un- 
satisfactory even from a circulation 
record-keeping standpoint. We found 
ourselves issuing publisher’s circu- 
lation statements backed up by 
audited reports containing two dif- 
fering sets of paid circulation fig- 
ures. This is due to the fact that 
the ABC report encompasses all 
paid circulation, where the BPA 
permits the publisher to report as 
paid circulation only that proportion 
falling within the field served by the 
publication, meaning the circulation 
of value to the advertiser. The BPA 
does not permit miscellaneous and 
unclassified subscriptions to be 
counted as qualified circulation.” 

Domestic Engineering Co., in its 
suit against Conover-Mast, charged 
imitation of Institution’s  trade- 
marks and attacked Institutional 
Feeding & Housing’s distribution 
method. The method requires a 
wholesaler to accept a certain num- 
ber of copies in exchange for a 
back cover ad from a manufacturer 
or product he selects. The brief 
states the method is a violation of 
the Robinson-Patman Anti-Discrim- 
ination Act. 

Mr. Conover withheld comment 
until filing an answer in January. 


Put ‘paid’ in ABC name, 
Chicago Dotted Line club asks 

™ cHicaGo .. The Chicago Dotted 
Line club has recommended that 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
change its name to Audit Bureau 
of Paid Circulations. 

The club is made up of space 
salesmen for business papers that 
are members of Associated Busi- 
ness Publications. 

Members of the club, at a month- 
ly meeting, voted in favor of a reso- 


Continued on page 48 











One of a series illustrating the wide use of plastics...in everything from autos ta 
toys, building materials to costume jewelry, office equipment to home appliances 


IN RADIO & Tv there’s news 
in plastics. Now, more and more com- 
ponent parts are made with plastics 
...and so are the cabinets of many TV 
sets and practically all small radios. 


IN PLASTICS THE MAGAZINE IS...MODERN 


MODERN PLASTICS is the magazine that 
provides complete coverage of plastics 
. .. product design, market facts, re- 
search, news, patents, applications. 
That’s why it’s regularly read by users 
of plastics in many fields... and why, 
each year, more and more advertisers 
place more and more space in it. 
Here’s the startling ad-growth story 
for the last 5 years: 











For more information about the 
magazine and the market, write: 


MODERN PLASTICS 


A Breskin Publication 
575 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. ABC-ABP 
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B. Policy Means to you...the advertiser 


1. AN INTERESTED AUDIENCE — one that has definitely demonstrated its interest by 
paying for the magazine. Because readers of business publications only buy those 
magazines which they know will help them with their jobs, the advertiser is assured 
of a self-selected, interested and editorially conditioned audience that is responsive 


to intelligently planned advertising. 


2. HIGHER EDITORIAL STANDARDS — An inherent quality of the paid subscription 
method of magazine distribution. Because the magazine must be sold, its editorial 
quality must be saleable. And the proceeds from subscription sales make it possible 
to provide better editorial material. Subscribers share publishing costs with adver- 
tisers and both benefit. 


3. SOUNDER CIRCULATION VALUE — McGraw-Hill Business Publications provide 
concentrated, identifiable coverage of specific markets. McGraw-Hill magazines are 
edited to cover specific job functions and every reader must affirm his interest in the 
publication by a paid subscription or renewal. ABC statements, providing documented 
and authentic facts and figures on how and to whom the publication is sold, enable 


the advertiser to appraise circulation and publication values. 


Thats why... 
when selecting 
business 


publications. .\. . 








McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. dias 


McGRAW-HILL ja 


> p . @ RY $02 BUSINESS 
Ap 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. » 9 . 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
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is the nation’s 


FASTEST GROWING 


- HOSPITAL - 
MARKET 


FOR SUPPLIES... 
Southern hospitals are. 
spending annually . . . 
more than $275 million 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 
be New facilities now 
building or planned total 
more than $300 million 


STILL NEEDED... Just 
to catch up with present 
needs will require... more 
than $1 Billion in new 
hospitals and facilities 





FOR 100% COVERAGE 


of this vast Southern market of 15 
stotes and the District of Columbia 


LOOK T0 
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~~ 
See 


NESes, 
</ Southern 
journal 


Ke 
SOUT 
HOSPIIALS 


As the official publication of the Southern 
state associations and of both the South- 
eastern and Virginia-Carolinas Conferences, 
Southern Hospitals enjoys the respect of 
Southern institutions and the people who run 
them. Edited and published by Southerners 
for Southerners, readership comes noturally! 


CLARK-SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 


218 W. Moreheod St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
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lution asking for the name change. 

Charles Haskins, Chicago repre- 
sentative of Gas Age and LP-Gas, 
recommended the resolution, saying 
that many small manufacturers do 
not know the difference between the 
ABC and _ Business Publications 
Audit. 

Club president C. Robert McClain 
of Haire Publishing Co., said he 
would pass the resolution on to 
ABP president William K. Beard, 


Jr. for consideration. 


McGraw-Hill sells "Welding 
Engineer’ to Editor Jefferson 

™ NEW YORK McGraw-Hill and 
Welding Engineer have parted com- 
pany, and the monthly 
publication’s editor under McGraw- 


business 


Hill ownership has become owner 
and publisher and has moved to 
Chicago. 

He is T. B. Jefferson, who has 
been editor of the 38-year-old publi- 
cation since 1940. McGraw-Hill ac- 
quired the publication in 1945, and 
Mr. Jefferson stayed on as editor. 

Paul Montgomery, executive vice- 
president of the giant publishing 
company, said, “McGraw-Hill’s ex- 
perience with Welding Engineer 
confirms our confidence in welding 
as a method of joining metals. How- 
ever, we have not found the number 
of advertisers of welding equipment 
and supplies enough to support a 
magazine operated on a scale which 
is characteristic of McGraw-Hill 
publications. 

“Mr. Jefferson is establishing his 
own publishing organization with 
the good wishes of McGraw-Hill.” 

Mr. Jefferson has appointed Felix 
T. Tancula executive editor of the 
publication. Mr. Tancula formerly 
was Chicago editor. Some other 
members of the former McGraw- 
Hill staff have joined the new com- 
pany at its Chicago headquarters, 
12 E. Grand Ave. 


Editor, readership experts 

tell how to get ads read 

™ cHicaco . . If you want anyone 

to read your ad . . keep it simple. 
That’s the advice an editor gave 

the Construction Equipment Adver- 

tisers, a loosely knit organization of 


manufacturers who sell to the heavy 
construction industry. 

The editor is David W. Klinger of 
the Wisconsin Agriculturist & Farm- 
er, Racine. The 


made extensive studies on why 


publication has 


Wisconsin farmers do or do not 
read the Agriculturist. 

Simplicity is the key, Mr. Klinger 
said . . simple words and simple 
sentences. He cited tests his publi- 
cation has made, to show that even 
fairly common words, such as “suc- 
culent” and “toxic,” often are mis- 
understood. 

He recommended that both edi- 
tors and advertising men keep their 
words and sentence structure simple 
if they want to be read and under- 
stood. 

Mr. Klinger added a word of cau- 
tion: “Poor copy remains poor copy 
no matter how many short words 
and short sentences are used.” The 
Have something to say 
before you start trying to say it 


lesson is: 


well. 

Two advertising readership ex- 
perts also spoke at the meeting. 
They were Stan M. Sargent, busi- 
ness publications program director 
for Daniel Starch & Staff, Mamar- 
oneck, N. Y., and Robert Pender- 
gast, director of Readex, Inc., Mah- 
tomedi, Minn. 

Mr. Sargent cited Starch studies 
to show that simple layouts and 
headlines and ads that stressed end 
benefits or told _ straightforward 
product stories attracted more read- 
ers than those with other appeals. 

Mr. Sargent cited some of the 
business publication ads in INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING as examples of 
poor advertising. He named several 
publications, each of which had as 
its principal advertising appeal a 
flat statement that it was “best.” 

Mr. Sargent said industrial ad- 
vertising had to do a different job 
than consumer advertising because 
of the nature of industrial products. 

These products, he said, usually 
are expensive, they are bought in- 
frequently and they usually are 
bought through a group decision 
rather than by one man. 

Because of these conditions, Mr. 
Sargent said, industrial advertising 
should build product 


rather than try to actually sell. 


acceptance 


Mr. Pendergast made these points: 














A “giant brain” designed for business. Here is a partial view of the new IBM Type 702 ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESS- 
ING MACHINE. The equipment consists of a dozen or more separate units electronically interconnected. 


Here’s how to reach the 
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-and industry everywhere 


Every day IBM’s three research laboratories and five plants 
consume thousands of dollars worth of equipment and 
supplies. From long production lines roll the fabulous 
electronic and electric accounting, statistical, computing, 
time recording equipment, time indicating equipment and 
electric typewriters, used to record production history of 
other dynamic industries. And during the first three quar- 
ters of 1954, IBM’s own records showed net earnings of 
$33,575,000 after taxes. 


How To Get Your Products Specified at IBM 


It may not be as difficult as you think. For IBM is typical of 
all industry — tool engineers are the men behind every 
manufacturing process. They plan and specify the innumer- 
able products that answer management’s questions: “How 
can we manufacture this product?” and “With what ma- 
terials, equipment, and services?” This means that tool 


Publication of the American 
Society of Tool Engineers, 
ASTE Building, 
10700 Puritan Ave., 
Detroit 38, Michigan 


Te Cixi) | 


engineers must continually be aware of the many products 
and processes that offer solutions to their problems. 


Pave the Way for More Sales— 
With the Only Magazine of Tool Engineering 


One of the principle ways tool engineers keep current with 
“what’s new” is through their professional magazine—THE 
TOOL ENGINEER. Every month, the tool engineer looks 
to this one magazine of tool engineering for answers to 
problems posed during busy working days. 


When you advertise in THE TOOL ENGINEER the deci- 
sion makers of industry learn of your product. And because 
they can specify it, you have an opportunity to (1) enlarge 
your market (2) increase your sales (3) build your profits. 
THE TOOL ENGINEER representative in your area will 
give you the details. 


EFngimeer 
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1. Readership measuring devices, 
such as Starch and Readex, show 
the way of “making advertising a 
business” . . by providing something 
definite to show management rather 
than space and production bills. 

2. Advertisers should re-run 
good ads. 

3. Position doesn’t mean much in 
a business publication . . “readers 
of trade books search them for help, 
and they go all the way through.” 

4. Engineering details pull good 
readership in trade publications. 

5. In pictures, it’s the job that’s 
important, not a great, big picture 
of the product . . “as most bosses 
want.” 

6. If you plan to run a number of 
pages in the same publication, it’s 
much better to have them integrated 
into one unit rather than separate 
and unrelated. 

Mr. Sargent and Mr. Pendergast 
agreed there was little point to re- 
ducing advertising schedules during 
the summer. They said whatever 
seasonal fluctuations there might be 
are insignificant. 


First automation show draws 
80 exhibitors, 10,000 visitors 
™ NEW yorK . . America’s first in- 
ternational automation exposition 
has attracted 80 industrial exhibi- 
tors and more than 10,000 visitors. 
The four-day exhibit, held in a 
local armory, was under the direc- 
tion of Richard Rimbach, business, 
advertising and promotion manager 
of Instruments & Automation, Pitts- 
burgh. Each of the management, 
engineering and production execu- 
tives attending the show received 
a copy of an 84-page Automation 
Handbook, in which each exhibitor 
described the products on display. 
Designed to educate industrial 
management and engineers in the 
possibilities of automation, the ex- 
hibit and the handbook were de- 
signed “not only to exhibit the 
techniques and equipment available, 
but at the same time to give in- 
struction in their use and value.” 
It was announced that a second 
such exposition will be held Nov. 
14-17, 1955, at Navy Pier, Chicago. 


Continued on page 50 













































A Short Course 


in Big Business... 


yours for the asking 
Market and Media Data 


on the 15 billion Dollar 


MEAT PACKING 


and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 





Just released! 
Data right up-to-date 
for 1955 Planning 


here’s why this industry 
is important to you! 


@ It is a basic and stable industry. 





@ Meat Packing and Allied Industries can use your product or serv- 
ice. It uses almost any product or service used by any ordinary 
industry plus many highly profitable specialty items. 


@ Uses tremendous quantities of many expendable items; employs 
most capital equipment to the limit of its productive capacity; 
creates frequent resale possibilities. 

@ Orders on a volume basis—you get more profits per unit sale, 
more sales per contact. 


@ Is easily developed—through NATIONAL PROVISIONER. The 
PROVISIONER is the only magazine servicing this industry ex- 
clusively for more than 60 years. Voluntary paid subscriptions go 
into plants doing 97% of the entire industry buying (established 
by independent survey). 

@ The PROVISIONER is truly an established necessity in the Meat 
Packing & Allied Industries. Without special inducements, paid 
subscriptions have been renewed over 80% for years (currently 
85.32%). 


Write NOW! Investigate your sales possibilities and how the PRO- 
VISIONER can help you get these sales! Ask for your copy of Market 
and Media Data—Meat Packin g and Allied Industries. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY—The Guide is a valuable adjunct to 
your regular high impact promotion schedule . . . the perfect spot 
for your detailed catalog-type advertising. The GUIDE is the in- 
dustry's only reference and buying aid. Two sections—Reference 
and Data ... and Buyers Guide Sections—enabling you to tailor 
your advertising to suit the buyers specific information needs. 
Regularly used by 99.2% of the industry. 


ATIONAL @ 
Leading Publication in the Meat Packing and Allied Industries Since 1891 


15 WEST HURON STREET * CHICAGO 10 


MEAT 
PACKERS 
GUIDE 












THE 












t's New! @  @ News 


0 
Equipment 


The Magazine of 


PETROCHANICS 
FOR 
© DRILLING 
@ PRODUCING 
e FIELD 
PROCESSING 
© PIPELINE 
© REFINING 
© PETROCHEMICALS 


Now 


. . » 35,000 men who de- 


. every month 


sign, select, purchase, in- 
stall and maintain equip- 
ment throughout the pe- 
troleum industry receive 
the new equipment tab- 


loid, OIL and GAS 
EQUIPMENT. 


Format and exclusive 
treatment of equipment 
creates the urge to act 
among these buyers, speci- 
fiers and designers. Fast 
48 hour service for in- 


quiries serves both reader 


and advertiser. 


Only units and 
2/9th black and 


white, accepted. Advertis- 


1/9th 


units, 


ing forms close 30 days 


prior to date of issue. 


elulpre 


211 S$. CHEYENNE 
P. O. BOX 1260 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


= 
THE PETROLEUM 
PUBLISHING CO. 
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Advertiser changes. . 


Bush Borendame 


Alexander T. Bush. . 
commercial research 
Chicago, has been apy 
created post f director f distribution 
services. Also, James E. Borendame, form- 
er manager of sales promoti for Acme 


has been named created 


as manager 
advertising. 


Charles J. Haring . . 
manager, J. D. A 
apolis, has been 
equipment sales, ' 
Co., Pittsburg 


Patton 


Carl W. Patton . . has been appointed 
the newly created position of general ma 
ager of advertising and public relati 
Bakelite C« 
& Carbon He was 
merly manager ol Co.’s surface 
-oating material 

Truman Jones .. former manager of th: 
special sales division, DeWalt Inc. Lan 
zeneral 


caster, Pa., has been named 


sales manager. 


J. J. Allegretti . . has been named mana- 
ger of product development and market 
research, Masonite Corp., Chicago. He suc 
ceeds T. M. O'Neil, wh 


resigned to he 


‘ome director of Nuodex Products Corp., 
Elizabeth, N. J. Edward H. Karer, former 
manager of planning and scheduling in 
the central planning department of Mason- 
ite, has assumed Mr. Allegretti’s former 
duties as direcior of the central planning 
department, and F. L. Barchard, former 
product development engineer, has been 
named assistant manager of the product 
development and market research depart 


ment. 


Edward W. Butler 


jent, Federal Electric Co. 


former vice-presi- 
and sales man- 
components division, Federal Tele- 
& Radio Co., both subsidiaries of 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
N. J., has been named vice-presi- 


( 


f sales, Speer Carbon Co., 


charge 


D 
Po 
ra. 


LaMack McManners 


Lester J. LaMack . . veteran of 29 years 
in the sales department of Dumore Preci- 
sion Tools, Racine, Wis., has been named 
He rose from sales ccr- 

ndent in 1925 to sales manager of 

stor division before taking his new 

»st. George B. McManners, former sales 
jevelopment manager, has been named 


Herb Ains- 


sales 


qavertising manager and 


worth, former St. Louis district 


manager, has been promoted to Detroit 
Jistrict sales manager. 
Stanley W. Bennett . . has been named tc 


the newly created position of general 


sales manager, Compo Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Boston manufacturer of shoe ma 


chinery. 


Belden Mfg. Co. . . Chicago wire manu 
facturer, has made the following appoint 
ments: Mrs. Madelsa Allison has been 
named to the newly created position of 
production manager, advertising depart 
ment; Robert Burns has been named man 
ager of the east-central district, and George 
Mena will replace Mr. Burns as _ district 
manager of the company’s south-eastern 


division. 


Weatherford Oil Tool Co. . . Houston, Tex., 
has announced the formation of a new 
public relations and advertising depart- 
ment. Frank A. Dunigan, Jr., former assist- 
ant division manager of south Texas, will 
manage the new department and Robert 
K. Hoague, formerly at the company’s 


Yontinued on page 52 





... or How Well Does Your Industrial Advertising 
Reflect Your Corporate Personality? 


Is your industrial advertising a real chip off the old block? Or do 
you sometimes wonder who in blazes sired the little monster? 

Your business has a personality and a philosophy quite distinct 
from that of any other business. Your advertising should reflect your 
corporate characteristics and beliefs. 

If a technical, conservative approach sells your products, advertise 
the same way. If flamboyance does the job, then advertise flamboyantly. 

Do you produce to a price or produce a quality that demands a 
premium? Let it show in your advertising. 

Stuffy advertising no more fits a warm, friendly company than does 
breezy advertising fit an ultra-dignified house. 

It adds up to one thing: stereotyped advertising, written to a 
formula, lacks the individuality that every company possesses. 

If you question the paternity of your advertising offsprings, let us 


show you samples of advertising written to reflect its sponsors. Our 
business is industrial advertising exclusively. For more information, 


phone or write. 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC. 
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Our New Address: 155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Central 6-7 750 


ADVERTISING TO BUSINESS, INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE SINCE 1917 


January 1955 /'1 








Dynamic ‘‘how to do it”’ 
Editorial makes More 
and More Management 
and Production Men 
Buy and Read 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 


and 











in Major Plants accounting 
for Bulk of Production 
‘‘across the board’’ 
in $9 billion Wood Industry* 





*Manufacturers of Lumber — Plywood — 
Veneer — Hardboard — Wood Containers — 
Furniture — Millwork — Flooring — Prefabs 
— Other Wood Products — Large Industrial 
Wood Users. 





HERE’S PROOF THAT IT’S YOUR 
BASIC NATIONAL BUY TO SELL 
RIGHT PEOPLE IN RIGHT PLACES 


os eae 


. . . TRE BIG BUYING POWER! 





Ask for latest report showing these circula- 





scien’ . up 17.4% 

1ying Power Coverage .. up 26.5% 

rood, Veneer, Wooden Container 

Sy up 41.8% 

Planing Mill, Millwork, Sash and Door Mfrs 
‘ wetadilclcaapticaanezeais gE a a 

Furniture, Fixture and Cabinet Mfrs. up 10.4% 
Misc. Wood Products Mfrs. ......... . up 28.2% 


(Nov. 1952 to date) 


Ask for independent reader preference 
y on 14 publications in this field. 


Ask for analysis showing how WOOD 6& 
WOOD PRODUCTS covers Major Producers 


Woop 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


A VANCE PUBLICATION 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone: Financial 6-5380 





‘not how many — but WHO”’ 
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Tulsa offiice, has been named assistant 


manager. 


Avco Mig. Corp. . . New York, has estal 
lished a new defense and industrial sales 
H. Webster 


Crum has been elected vice-president and 


organization. Concurrently, 
will coordinate all defense and industrial 


sales. 


John Yaeger .. former supervisor of ad- 
North Wales, Pa. 


has been appointed manager of advertis 


vertising, Teleflex, Inc. 


ing and market research, Hunter Spring 


Co., Lansdale, Pa. manufacturer of springs 


and stampings. 


H. Chandler Holmes .. has been named 
creative services manager of the advertis 
ing department, Monsanto Chemical Co. 


¢ T 


St. Louis. His former duties as advertising 
manager of Monsanto's inorganic chemical 
division will be assumed by William B. 
Toulouse, former assistant to the adver 
tising manager in Monsanto’s organic 


chemicals division. 


Agency changes. . 





Wimmer 


Stadthagen 


Heinz A. Stadthagen . . former associate 
media director, Brooke, Smith, French & 
Dorrance, Detroit, has been appointed as 
sociate media director, Griswold-Eshleman 
Co., Cleveland. The agency has also been 
named ito handle advertising and public 


relations for Carlon Products Corp., Cleve 





land manufacturer of plastic pipe. 


Lynn C. Wimmer .. director of public re 
lations, Burton Browne Advertising, Chi- 


cag has been named vice-president. 


Harry W. Smith Inc. . . New York, has 
added the following personnel: Harold L. 
Flynn, formerly with American Machinist; 
Vern W. Palen, formerly with North 
American Philips Co., and Fred S. Gal- 
lagher, civil engineer. 


Ray G. Ellis . . former account executive 
Mercready, Handy & Van Denburgh, has 
formed his own agency, Ray Ellis Adver- 


tising, in Chatham, N. J. The agency will 
handle industrial marketing, sales promo- 
tion and publicity. 


Feeley Advertising Agency . . New York, 
has moved to 2 West 45 St. 


Biddle Advertising Co. . . Bloomington, 
lll., has been named to handle business 
magazine advertising for Lennox Furnace 


Co., Marshalltown, Ia. 


Cornelia Hanel . . has been named to di- 
rect the newly established visual-aids de 
partment of John O'Rourke Advertising, 


San Francisc 


Phil F. Franklin . . has been named ac 
count executive and director of the new 
industrial advertising department of the 


acivertising 


Dan Lawrence C San Dieg 


agency. 


Hixson & Jorgensen . . Los Angeles 
agency, has moved to 3257 Wilshire Blvd. 
They have also been named to handle ad- 
vertising for Weber Showcase & Fixture 
Co., Los Angeles. 


Lynn A. Saylor . . formerly with Harshe 
Rotman, Chicag has been named vice 
president in charge of special services for 
Burnet-Kuhn Advertising vhicago. 
Sidney Clayton & Associates . . Chicago, 
has moved to larger quarters on the Sth 
floor, Lincoln Tower, 75 E. Wacker Dr. 
Ralph M. Bryant . . formerly of the ac 
count management staff, James Thomas 
Chirurg Co., has been named assistant 
marketing manager of the agency's facts 
livision in New York. 


Sam M. Ballard . . former vice-president 
and chairman of the account policy com 
mittee, Geyer Advertising, New York, has 
been elected executive vice-president and 


jeneral manager. 


Kenyon & Eckhardt . . New York, has 
been named to handle public relations ad 
vertising for Shell Oil Co. J. Walter 
Thompson Co. will continue to handle 


Shell product advertising. 


Robert Resor . . former account executive, 
Bozell & Jacobs, has been named vice- 
president, Jones & Brakeley, New York. 


W. H. Long . . former president of The 
W. H. Long Co., York, Pa., has joined 


Hutzler Advertising Agency, Dayton, O., 


as executive vice-president and director. 


Andrew J. Cullen . . on the creative staff, 
Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, New York, 
has been named copy director. a 












WHICH piece of equipment 
did the water superintendent buy? 


Answer: BOTH 


B. C. Gosney 


AUBURN, WASHINGTON (population 6,497) 
spends $30,000.00 a year on water works 
and sewerage equipment. The key man is 
B. C. Gosney. His title is Superintendent of 
the Water Department. But, like many other 
water works superintendents, he also acts 


in the capacity of Sewerage Superintendent. 


Mr. Gosney has a lot to do with purchas- 
ing, and he takes his magazine reading 
seriously. Years ago he studied all the 
hydrant advertising in THE AMERICAN CITY 
and selected those made by Eddy Valve 
Company, which he now uses exclusively. 
An article in THE AMERICAN City on sewer 
cleaning led him to the purchase of a 


Flexible Sewer Rod Cleaning Machine. 





Mr. Gosney writes: “THE AMERICAN CITY 
has been crossing my desk.since 1928. I leaf 
through each issue looking for articles and 
information on sewerage and water works. 
I often show stories on other municipal 
problems to the appropriate department 


heads.” 


THE AMERICAN City is written to satisfy 
not only the needs of men like Mr. Gosney, 
but also the officials in charge of street con- 
struction, traffic, parks, street lighting, and 
public utilities. City managers and mayors 
find in it a wealth of material to help them 
in their administrative jobs. Boost your sales 
to cities and towns by a continuous adver- 


tising program in THE AMERICAN City. 


American City 











The 
American City 


A A 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Sell the 


INSTRUMENTATION 


AND 


AUTOMATION MARKET 


IN THE 


ISA JOURNAL 


It Reaches the Buyers 





Application Engineers 
Design Engineers 
Maintenance Superintendents 
Top Management 
Consultants 

Technicians 


Equipment Manufacturers 


Purchasing Agents 


Our Readers Are Key Personnel 


who specify purchases, because they are 
active members of the ISA whose pri- 
mary objective is instrumentation and 
automation 


WRITE FOR MARKET DATA AND 
FACTS PREPARED TO NIAA 
STANDARDS 


Charles W. Covey, Publisher 


ISA JOURNAL 


Published by the Instrument Society of America 
1319 Allegheny Avenue 
Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 

Phone Cedar 1-4694 


Instrumentation Paces Automation 
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problems 


in Industrial Marketing 


by BOB AITCHISON 


What do you do with student 
requests for sales literature? 


Five advertising managers 
tell what they think 


and what they do about it 


By Ralph Hanes 
Director of 
Advertising 

& Sales Promot 


_ - a 
Voage Mig 


Mishawaka, Ind. 





= at Dodge we like technical stu- 
dents. Why shouldn’t we? They de- 
velop into customers. 

When a company has been selling 
dependable power transmission ma- 
chinery to industry for 77 years, the 
few years between college and ac- 
tive participation in business don’t 
seem very long. 

So when a business paper space 
representative wants to skip fast 
over the copies going to students, 
we assure him that we have a real 
interest in that part of his circula- 
tion. 

In fact, I personally believe that 
young engineers are likely to study 
our ads more thoroughly than the 
older men who “have arrived.” And 
the impressions on student engi- 
neers, both those in college as well 
as those recently graduated, are 
deep impressions that will last a 
long time. 

Inquiries from engineering stu- 
dents get just as fast response from 
us as any others. We send literature 
direct and then inform the nearest 
distributor. Usually he can identify 
a student inquiry and doesn’t make 
a follow-up call. 





The student gets the information 
he requested through the literature 
we send direct, and through our 
form reply he has a direct line of 
communication with the factory, as 
well as with the nearest distributor, 
in the event he wishes more in- 
formation. 

This policy must pay off because 
the list of men who buy and specify 
Dodge products is growing .. and 
more of these men are graduates of 
technical colleges. 


How product impresses student 


today pays off tomorrow 


By W. Schneider 
Advertising 
Manager 

La Salle Steel Co. 
Hammond, Ind. 


™ TODAY, a student; tomorrow, a 
user; the day after, a buying in- 
fluence. 

Selling specialty products and a 
basic material to technical buyers 
gives us an extra reason for at- 
tempting to reach engineering stu- 
dents. We feel it is only a relatively 
short step from student to a posi- 
tion of influence in the use and 
purchase of our products. 

Anything we may do to imprint 
our name and products in the minds 
of technical students today is al- 
most certain to pay dividends later 
on. 

Inquiries from college-level stu- 
dents are answered as promptly as 

Continued on page 56 
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Company Number years 
in CEC 

Air Products, Inc a 
Aldrich Pump Company... 16 
Allis-Chalmers 

Manufacturing Co. ................. 33 
Alsop Engineering Corp...... coe 
American-Marsh Pumps, Inc....... 5 
Ampco Metal, Inc................ whe 
Aurora Pump Company. 14 
Beach-Russ Company .. 38 


Bean Div., John......... bd 
Bell & Gossett Co.............. 
Brosites Machine Co., Inc.. 


Buffalo Pumps, Iac............ 27 
Byron Jackson C0..........cccccccecesees 5 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co....... 31 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp. .............. 10 



















Cooper Co., Inc., Clark....... 
Crowell Manufacturing Co 
Dean Brothers Pumps, Inc.. is 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co........... 
Deming Company ............... : 
Denver Equipment Co 
Devine Manufacturing 
Ce., 106, 3. ¥. 
1 eee 
Duriron Co., Inc........... 
Eastern Industries, Inc 
~€clipse Fuel Engineering Co....... 15 
Ertel Engineering Corp 
Falls Industries, Inc... 
Fuller Company ....... 
Gardner-Denver Co. ........ 
General Ceramics Corp... i 
Goulds Pumps, Inc........... 38 
Haveg Corporation ............ 





Hetherington & Berner, Inc a 
Hills-McCanna Company ............ 27 
Independent Filter 

ae 2 AL. ern 4 
ee ea 30 
Ingersoll-Rand Company a. 
Jet-Vac Corporation .................... 2 
SB Re 4 


Kinney Manufacturing Division..32 


Pump manufacturers using 1954-55 edition of CEC 








Company Number years 
in 

Kingsford Foundry 

& Machine Works............. 
LaBour Company, Inc... 
Lapp Insulator Co., Inc.... 
Lawrence Pumps, Inc...... 
Lead Line Iron Pipe Co. fe 
Luzerne Rubber Co...................00.. 
Manton-Gaulin Mfg. Co., : 
Milton Roy Company.................... 
Morris Machine Works.. and 
Nagle Pumps, Inc........... 
Nash Engineering (Co.. 
National Carbon Co.... 
National Lead Co................. 
National Research Corp...... 
Oliver United Filters, Inc.......... 
i ae |” a 4 
Patterson Foundry 

& Machine Company..... 
Peerless Pump Division... sb 
Penberthy tnjector Co................. 
Pennsylvania Pump 

& Compressor Company.......... 34 
Philadelphia Pump 

Machinery Company............ 

Proportioneers, Inc. ........ : 
Read Standard Corp......... 
Rockwell Company, W. S.... 
Roots-Connorsville Blower . 
Roper Corp., George D........ 
Roth Company, Roy E... 
Schutte & Koerting Co.... - 
Shriver & Co., INC., T.....ccccsccs.ees- 39 
Sier-Bath Gear 

ke TT 
Stokes Machine Co., F. J... 
Taber Pump Company.................. 
Vanton Pump 


























& Equipment Corp................... 5 
Viking Pump Company... ses 
Wallace & Tiernan, inc..... wie 
Wilfley & Sons, Inc., A. R. me, ej 
Worthington Corp. ......... ee | 
Yeoman Brothers Co................... 10 


38 TYPES OF:-PUMPS SOLD IN CEC 


acid deep well 

follarel anata) diaphrogm 
air lift dowtherm 

fob ated | 
boiler: feed fire 
gear 

akelale Metab’, 1a) 


jacketed 


a-tabiahavielel 
for liquid chlorine 
Zola tel tile Malhidetei-tal 
for liquid oxygen portablis 
for molten caustic 
ize) Maslelhi-tamail-tiel 
elf-priming 


ete) 


lard types 


ite removal 


electromagnetic 


PLoLthiha-Maclicl a7 


factall ldelaeh slate 
piston, plunger, etc 


rYelale Mel ae la-Te lel 
sanitary construction 
screw 
sludge, slurry, pulp 
sump 
turbine 
fey tal olal-tael mold 
true-turbine 
water pumping 
centrifugals 
vacuum 
jet ejector 
Paltaalelaliae]| 
oil or mercury 
diffusion 
water supply 





Why 

79 firms 
aren't 

x) (Ul ealeol-veom 
rola 
selling 
pumps! 





The process industries buy on the Q.T. from the inside 
out, as leading pump manufacturers know. So these 79 
firms prime Chemical Engineering Catalog with pump 
facts that specifiers must have—application and perform- 
ance data, size, design and construction features. Once 
manufacturers use CEC, they keep it in their selling 
program year after year. Inquiries and orders prove that 
CEC is their surest, most economical means of opening 
doors that lead to the closing of sales—big ones. 


Without pumps most processing would stand still. With 
pumps, hundreds of other products and services are 
needed--heat exchangers, valves, kettles, mixers, fabri- 
cators, dryers, piping, drums, to mention a few. 


In the current edition of CEC, 563 companies provide 
2,000 pages of up-to-date data on equipment—engineer- 
ing services— materials of construction. How this catalog 
information leads to important and tangible sales results 
is revealed in surveys recently -ompleted. Ask your 


Reinhold catalog representative for the evidence. 












CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


REINHOLD 


Publishing Corporation 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





Chicago * Buffalo * Los Angeles 
San Francisco * Seattle 
Denver * Houston 


















SHORT YEARS, 


since the need took seed, 
CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
CATALOG has progressed and 
matured. Its strong root structure 
stems from the constant need 
for one central source of 
product facts, Now distributed 
to process plants from coast 

to coast, CMC and its complete 
Directory of Producers section 
provides answers to almost 

any chemical or raw material 
selection problem, 


ACT NOW AND SAVE! 


Every day the demand for 
CMC is increasing. That’s 

why the distribution of the 
1955-56 edition will be upped to 
18,000 guaranteed. This is an 
increase of 124% and rates 
will be stepped up as well. 
However, contracts received by 
us before February Ist, 1955 will 
be accepted at current prices. 
Act now and get this bonus 

for promptness. 


Bak <€* 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 
& DIRECTORY OF PRODUCERS 
Sells Chemicals and Raw Materials 


REINHOLD 
Publishing Corporation 


430 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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problems.. 


begins on p. 54 


those received from prospects. Nat- 
urally, they are not referred to 
our sales organization for needless 
follow-up. 

Although we certainly would not 
use student circulation as one of the 
criteria for selecting a trade publi- 
cation, we do consider results from 
this circulation a plus value. 

The competition for topnotch 
technical personnel also makes it 
imperative that we try to build 
knowledge of, and acceptance for, 
our company among the students 
in technical schools. 


By A. E. Hohman 
Advertising Manager 


Blaw-Knox 


® NONE of Blaw-Knox advertising 
is directed to students, and requests 
for literature from that source are 
not encouraged. However, it takes 
more than that to discourage many 
of our enterprising youngsters 
so if any students display interest 
in the 
company, their request is complied 
with forthwith. 

Even though student inquiries are 
not solicited, we believe it would be 
poor relations procedure to disre- 
gard them. 


in one of our products or 


By D. E. Fricker 
Advertising 


The Heil C 


Manage! 


Milwaukee 


® OUR ATTITUDE towards sending 
literature to students at their re- 
quest would be somewhere along 
the middle of the road. 

We neither refuse to send litera- 
ture to students, nor do we prepare 
any special presentations. Howevei, 


besides students, we have upon oc- 
casion sent sales catalogs to smaller 
boys who have shown particular 
interest in a particular product as 
a hobby. We have done so to help 
fan that interest and perhaps turn 
a hobby into a vocation. 

Most requests are handled rou- 
tinely by sending literature only. 
Occasionally, if the individual situa- 
tion warrants it, a letter accom- 
panies the literature. 
the value of the 
trade paper circulation, we don't in- 
clude that to students and libraries 
as particularly valuable but don't, 
at the same time, consider it entire- 
ly useless. However, for whatever 
immediate and near future value 
trade paper advertising has, such 
circulation obviously is not effective. 
If a publication had an extremely 
heavy student circulation, we could 
not use it because our advertising 
has to work hard for what it can 
bring in prompt results. 


In analyzing 


By Neil B. Reynolds 
Manager 

Planning and 
Programs 

General Electric 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


™ REQUES'S for technical and adver- 
tising literature, whether from col- 
lege or high school students, get 
respectful attention at General Elec- 
tric. 

The volume of such requests is 
increasing, as are requests for 
guidance and career information. 
These impose a burden, but they 
are also a healthy symptom of in- 
terest in our business on the part of 
people who will be important to 
us in later years. 

In general, replies are made by 
the components of the company 
where the requested material origi- 
nates. When several components are 
involved, or no published material 
is available, the public relations di- 
vision may reply. 

Trade paper circulation to techni- 
cal and engineering students would, 
in most cases, be ranked as an asset 
in media selection, if the primary 
circulation gave satisfactory cover- 
age of potential customers. n 
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For best results, direct your advertising to the biggest engineer audience in the auto- 
matic control market—the 22,000 engineers who read Automatic Control every 
month. Automatic Control reaches twice as many engineers as any other magazine 
in the field...more engineers than the total circulation of any other magazine in the 
automatic control market. Engineers are the men who specify and apply the com- 
ponents and other equipment that make automatic operation possible. And only 
Automatic Control gives you a “bonus” of 8,000 carefully selected production and 
top management personnel, too. 


nS A Reinhold Publication 
nurow fil Cowrro. 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 








Cleveland: Chicago: 
815 Superior Ave.,N.E. 111 W. Washington St. 


The APPLICATIONS Magazine Represented by Duncan Scott & Co. 
of Systems Engineering in San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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WABASH RIVER — $67,000,000 The Public Serv- 
ice Company of Indiana, Inc. has this plant 
under construction near Terre Haute, Ind. When 
completed in 1955, at a cost of $67,000,000, it 
will feed through two 100-mile, 230,000-volt cir- 
cuits into re-transmission stations at Kokomo and 
Columbus, Indiana. 


OHIO RIVER — $55,000,000 This is the Indiana 
& Michigan Company’s new Tanners Creek 
Plant showing construction under way on a third 
200,000-kw_ steam-electric turbine generating 
unit. When completed in 1954, this plant will 
have a capacity of 500,000 kw, consisting of two 
150,000-kw units and the 200,000-kw unit now 
under construction. 














Expansion of the eleg 
spent more than $ Hier for new construction. And yet, 


multi-billion dollar construction year. 


This tremendous expansion is the result of vastly increased demands for more 
power. In 1945 the industry was serving about 35 million customers. Today it is 


serving about 50 million customers. 


Sales are up, too. In 1945 a domestic consumer used about 1200 kilowatt hours. 


Today he is using almost 22@@ kilowatt hours. 2300 


This kind of action means business to the suppliers of materials and equipment. 
The electric power industry isa huge market. It is a growing market. 

How do you sell it? What does it buy? Who does the buying? How do you reach 
the buyers? These are questions Electric Light and Power can answer for you. 
Electric Light and Power is the only magazine serving the electric power industry 
exclusively. It reaches the key men — the buyers — in every leading power company 
in the nation. More than 50% of these men have been reading this magazine for 
more than ten years. 

If you are looking for more sales it will pay you to look to the electric power in- 
dustry. One of our representatives will be glad to give you the complete story about 
this expanding industry and tell you how to get a share of this great market. 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE SERVING THE ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY EXCLUSIVELY 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
22 East Huron Street 101 Park Avenue 
WHitehall 4-0868 MUrray Hill 3-0256 
Walter J. Stevens J. H. Thomson — 

G. E. Williams ‘ W. A. Clabault 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO WEST COAST — 
1836 Euclid Avenue McDona.Lp-THOMPSON 


PRospect 1-0505 San Francisco, Seattle 
Orrin A. Eames Los Angeles, Dallas 





* One of a continuing series entitled: “The Reader is the most important man to both of us." 


500 YEARS... 


Journal editors are experienced hands at producing the kind of 
publication that oil men read. Recently, we thought it would 
be interesting to know just how many years of experience the 
36 members of our full-time staff really did have. Incredible as 
it may seem, their combined industry and journalistic experience 
totaled more than 500 years! 


Then we thought of it another way. How long would it take to 
duplicate this immense storehouse of oil-publishing know-how? 
We concluded that, conservatively, it would take ten years to 
build, train, and coordinate such a staff before a top-notch job 
of world-wide industry editing could be assured. 


Four members of this staff are primarily concerned with presenta- 
tion, and their accumulated years of experience in this work 
totals 58 years! These specialists are concerned with story 
organization; they see that type, illustration, and heads all hang 
together; that text fulfills promises made by the heads; and that 
writing moves at a rewarding pace. Yes, our presentation editor 
and his assistants carry a very important share of the responsibility 
for Journal readership. 


However, we are just old fashioned enough to believe that good 
presentation must begin with better reporting. It goes without 
saying that better reporting begins with a knowledge of the 
industry and a keen insight into our readers’ problems and job 
interests. This is where the great impact of our 500-year staff 
comes in... for it provides that unbeatable combination of 
better reporting and better presentation. 


Our pledge to you, Mr. Advertiser, is that we shall continue our 
dedication to: the belief that . . . “The Reader is the most 
important man to both of us.” 











The PETROLEUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
211 So. Cheyenne * Tulsa, Oklahoma 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF: PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO and OIL AND GAS EQUIPMENT 
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head upward in 1955 


Here's the picture as revealed in a three-way 
cross-check of advertisers, agencies business papers 


Industrial Marketing — 


81% 
SAY 
Agencies UP___- Business Papers 









































ORE 
Agencies agreed on client sales, in Business papers ended pessimism 
contrast to last year’s survey when on advertisers’ sales. Last year only 

42% said down. 36% level, 22% up. 23% said up, 44% level, 33% down. 





Agencies 





















































plied much like last year, when on budgets, like last year when year 45% said advertiser budyets 
49% said up, 38% level, 13% down. 73% said up, 17% level, 10% down. would rise, 55% level or down. 





Advertiser forecast . . 


Manufacturers to spend 3.1% 
of sales on advertising in ’55 


Predict sales jump to pace increased ad spending 


® INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES really plan 
to lay out the expenditures for ad- 
vertising this year . . more than 3% 
of their sales. 

And they don’t figure to do it for 
nothing. Their sales are going up 
right along with the ad budgets. 

That’s the word from the adver- 
tising managers and sales managers 
themselves, gained through an IM 
survey of 257 industrial companies. 

Seventy-six per cent of the ad- 
vertisers said they expect their sales 
to go up during 1955. The average 
rise predicted was 14.2%. And 56% 
of the advertisers said they would 
increase their budgets. The average 
budget increase was a huge 21.8%. 

On the average, the industrial 
companies plan to spend 3.11% of 
their sales on advertising. In a sim- 
ilar survey last year, the figure was 
only 2.25%, and in 1953, 2.28%. In 
1952 it was 2.16%, and in 1949, 
2.04%. 

The 3%-of-sales figure was the 
mean average of companies polled. 
Median average was 2%. 

The survey of advertisers was one 
of three IM ran. The other two 
brought replies from 105 agencies 
with industrial accounts and from 
35 business paper publishers. 

The advertisers were asked 
whether they expected their sales to 
rise or fall. Agencies were asked 
whether their clients expected sales 
to rise or fall. And business papers 
were asked the same question about 
their advertisers. 

Similar questions were 
about ad budgets for 1955. 


asked 


Almost All See Sales Rise . . 
Top heavy percentages of all three 
groups predicted industrial sales 
will rise this year (see chart on 
page 61). 

The advertisers plan to put the 
biggest chunk of their advertising 
money in business papers, the sur- 
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vey showed. The average advertiser 
will spend 39.4% on business publi- 
cation space. That’s a good slice, 
but it’s not nearly as big as last 
year, when the average advertiser 
spent 49% of his ad doller on busi- 
ness papers. 

The difference comes in the survey 
classification “other items,’ which 
was 22.8% this year compared with 
15% last year. Direct mail, which 
Was not given a separate classifica- 
tion in the survey, seems to be 
getting the biggest share of this 
22.8%. Several of the advertisers 
said they were spending as much as 
50% of their budget on direct mail. 

There were nine classifications of 
media in the budget breakdown. 
Here is the average percentage of 
the budget spent on each type of 
media: 

Business publications 39.4%, prod- 
uct literature 20.5%, consumer media 
(magazines, radio, TV, etc.) 5.4%, 
exhibits and shows 6.2%, publicity 
2.4%, point-of-sale (dealer) dis- 
plays 1.4%, films 1.0%, research and 
marketing studies 0.9% and other 
items 22.8%. 

Despite the “recession” of 1954, 
65% of the advertisers reported they 
have backlogs of orders. The aver- 
age backlog was a little over three 
months’ production. In last year’s 
survey, 71% of the advertisers re- 
ported they had an average of 3% 
months’ backlog. 

The most often used method of 
setting budgets is the task force 
method (deciding the task to be 
done and spending accordingly), ac- 
cording to the survey. Of the 243 ad- 
vertisers who told how they set their 
budgets, 93 used the task force 
methods, 87 used per cent of sales 
and 45 used a combination of both. 


There Are Other Ways .. 
The other 18 use various other 
methods including such things as 


“prayer and 
“general riot,” 
“management 


“blood and_ guts,” 
crossed fingers,” 
“guesstimate,” and 
decree.” 

About half of the agencies said 
their clients were behind last year 
in setting their budgets. But the ad- 
vertisers tell a different story. Of 
248 advertisers reporting on this 
question, 75 said they were ahead 
of last year, 121 said they were 
about even, 52 said they lagged. 

The following tabulation shows 
the appropriations of each company, 
listed in terms of per cent of sales. 
Each company is listed by type of 
product manufactured. 


Air Conditioning, 
Refrigeration, Heating 


Product 

Heating and cooling air-movement 
equipment 

Commercial refrigeration 

Gas unit heaters, room heaters, hori- 
zonta! furnaces, dust furnaces 

Refrigeration compressors and con- 
densing units 

Industrial humidification and air con- 
ditioning equipment and systems 

Heating and cooling equipment 

Heating and air conditioning 

Automatic heating equipment 

Gas heating 

Air conditioning system accessories 

Forced warm air heating equipment 


Automotive Supplies 

and Equipment 

Auto parts 

Storage batteries, spark plugs 
Automotive replacement parts 
Automobile exhaust systems 
Automotive parts, internal combustion 


engine parts 


Building Materials 

Structural clay products 

Aluminum insulation 

Building materials 

Building specialities, supplies, hard- 
ware 

Building materials, insulation 

Steel building products 

Insulation, plasier, concrete 

Builders’ hardware 

Structural members and parts 

Alumimum architectural metal 
products 

Building materials 

Metal building products 


Chemicals, Coatings, Plastics 
Industrial chemicals, laundry deter- 


gents, food sanitation cleaners ... 














Plastics A va 1.50 Fasteners Concrete block machines 2.00 
Industrial chemicals —_...................... 0.50 Fasteners ._....... : 1,00 Steam power plant equipment 1.75 
Chemical and electrical treating proc- Spring washers, snap rings, hose Industrial gas and oil burning equi 
esses for crude and refined petro- clamps, cold finished steel, bolt ment 0.60 
leum ia _ 1,00 and washer combination 2.00 Unit heaters, tanks 1.50 
Paint dae Mer sise ne DAD Fastening devices . 4.00 Foundry supplies and equipment 1.00 
Insulation sealers, adhesives and Self-tapping screws, socket screws 1.75 Aircraft heating equipment, aircraft 
m surface coatings 3.60 Cold headed fasteners 1.50 gas turbine components and acces- 





Oils, hydraulic packings, chemicals — 2.50 sories, inert gas generators, high 




















Plastics Sissi Fi! Hydraulic Equipment, Pumps pressure air regulation controls 0.90 
. Chemicals, plastics, metals 1.00 Hydraulic equipment 1.00 Windows and ventilating products for 
Paint for industrial uses 3.00 Pumps, compressors, sewage treat- mobile home industry, windows for 
Chemicals .. : .80 ment equipment 4.50 marine pleasure craft 1.00 
Chemical specialties - Scenes OCOD Rotary pumps 2.00 Chemical plant equipment 1.00 
Industrial chemicals _ 1,00 Turbine pumps, liquid meters 3.00 Oil well drilling tools 1.00 
Hydraulic machinery 6.00 Road consiruction equipment 2.50 


Controls and Gages 


Hydraulic and other fluid system Food and chemical processing ma 


Electrical measuring instruments 2.00 
Automatic controls 2.00 eae eae 1.50 peep ip 
Electronic indi for industri lak py ae pees 0 a pr 
r industrial labo- | f " e ee cnn 
Air and hydraulic cylinders, valves, Textile machinery, equipment 5.06 
ratory test instruments 2.90 
valve activators, pumps 11.00 


Electronic instruments for measure- 


Materials Handling Equipment 


ment and control : : ; 
tselanery 1.60 Materials handling equipment 


Automatic controls and instruments — 3.00 Institutional, Office Supplies 


accessories 1.50 





Electrical timing devices 2.00 Business machine ribbons, carbon 
a Construction materials handling 
Flow meters and controls 3.00 papers, hectograph and offset du- , 9 7° 
Automatic weighing machinery 2.00 plicating supplies 1.50 ee nein 
j ‘ a Overhead cranes 2.00 
Electric motor control 2.50 Magnetic tape recorders 3.00 ae 
: : ug Conveying equipment 1.50 
Thermostatic controls, electro- Caps and gowns, choral robes, girls é 
‘ ‘ ; Vibratory materials handling 
mechanical controls _. 1.00 gym suits for churches and schools 2.00 
, : equipment 2.00 
Electronic laboratory test and Hospital equipment 1.90 Hoist 0.50 
measurement instruments 20.00 “Ethical” pharmaceuticals 8.50 congo 2.00 
ae J; 1 ind d ind Power cranes and shovels a 
Electrical controls _ 1.60 Stock and special indexes and index ; 
: _ 1 Materials handling equipment 5.00 
Dimensional control gages _. 3.00 tabs for accounting, sales manuals, ss 
catalogs and filing systems 8.00 Excavators and cranes 0.20 
. 5 ; S .20 
Electrical Machinery, Products Medical gases, hospital equipment Scales and hand trucks om 
Telephone equipment, carrier, private and supplies 1.50 Conveyor machinery os 
a c fed ; + 
exchanges, sensitive relays, power Medical x-ray accessories 4.00 Cyne, Sener equipment : 
control equipment 1.50 Business machines, office equipment 2.40 Front _ loader attachment for tae 
Electric power distribution systems 3.50 SSCS Tacess ae 
Snoti Industrial trucks # 
Power and communicat ] . 
eres aa Machinery and Equipment for 
equipmen : s . . 
ecial Industries . 
High voltage electrical switchgear 2.00 P : ; Metalworking Machinery 
Machinery for the meat packing Lath ‘cal 1 hi dj 
Industrial and commercial lighting utieate 2.00 athes, vertical milling machines, die 
equipment a 2.50 ree eh tie AE : casting machines, plastic: injection 
Motors, turbines, heavy equipment — 1.00 process equipment 4.00 molding machines 0.75 
P ae . ; Lathes and drills 3.00 
Microwave communications equip- Telephone toll booths and toll collec- icaiiihitiias: sinatbiteaine anil: Noche 1.00 
ment, TV broadcast film equipment, tion equipment, monitoring systems 2.00 Sided ousemnent,. series 7.00 
. : . Oo ulp F uppies UU 
industrial TV equipment - 1.50 Machine tools and automotive main- Sittin, tele 1.50 
Military electronic equipment 0.50 tenance equipment 4.00 ot sel 1.50 
a supplies . 2.00 Electric resistance welding machines 2.50 i a 1.00 
Electrical and electronic components — 2.00 Mining machinery 2.00 in seeks 2.00 
~ ; 
Components for electric and electronic Vibrating machines, heat exchangers 1.00 Used metalworking machinery 2.75 
original equipment . 2.00 Textile machinery 0.50 Machine tools, precision tools 2.00 
Portable electric tools —. 4.00 Aircraft electrical accessories : 1.00 Metalworking equipment 2.50 
Electric motors — 3.00 Oil field supplies 0.20 Honing machines and tools 2.00 
Electronic equipment - 3.00 Milk transport tanks, milk storage Machine tools 2.00 
Electrical components - 1.00 tanks, bulk liquid storage tanks 1.40 Cutting tools, machine tools 1.00 
Transformers — 9.00 Truck bodies and hydraulic hoists, Machine tools 2.50 
Electric motors, transformers and in- garbage and refuse collection Machine tools 2.00 
dustrial crane brakes : 200 units, hydraulic truck tailgates 1.90 Machine tools 0.60 
, aY g 
Heavy electrical goods . 0.75 Forage crop dehydrators, industrial 
Electrical machinery —...._._._..... 4.20 waste dehydrators 6.20 Processing Equipment, Supplies 
Electrical distribution equipment 0.50 Railroad refrigerator cars, logging Wire and filter cloth, fabricated 
Products for power line construction and construction equipment, steel filters, other process equipment 1.00 
and maintenance és . 2.00 erection and fabrication 1.40 Industrial and food processing 
Electrical products Eee 1.50 Tire machinery 2.00 equipment and supplies 1.00 
Electronics vane Ess ieee | Printing machinery 2.00 Conveyor and processing 
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quipment 
Industrial filtration and process 


equipment 


Raw Materials, Metal Products 


Products formed from metal 


and die steels, special metals 


electrodes 


metals 
r base alloys and 


istrial products made 


und reirigeration 


linishnea 


Miscellaneous 


1eaqvy macnine 


basic materials 


packaging 


wer transmission ma- 
> 
rtation service 
mechanical fabricated 
Industrial capital goods 
Permanent magnets 


Resilient tile floor coverings, indus 
trial asphalt emulsions, asphalt 
paving materials 
Shears and scissors 
Paper and paper products for the 
textile and construction industries 
engines 


Internal combustion 
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1.00 
0.75 
1.00 
1.50 


0.50 
2.00 
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plastic 
2.00 
3.50 
0.50 


belting, packing, tape 


soles for shoes 
goods 
metallurgy parts, resistors, 
carbon brushes 1.00 
1.50 
0.60 
5.00 
0.50 


Heavy equipment 

Paper 

Cordage, rope, twines, tapes 
doors 


Plywood containers, panels 


Coated paper 


Metal spray guns and equipment 3.00 


Industrial solid tires and molded 
mechanical rubber parts 


Mechanical power transmission 
products 
special 


l jig bushings, dowel pins, 


precision parts 
Display equipment 
Integral motors 


Couplings 


Wire rope 

Steel tanks and plate work 

Industrial leather products 

Industrial weighing equipment 

Small particle dispersions in liquid 

Boilers, burners, road machinery, dis- 
tillation equipment, centrifuges, 
compressors 

Textiles and textile finished 
products 

Safety equipment 

Medium heavy machinery 

Gas valves and burners 

Special truck bodies 

dies, c 


Specialized truck bi nveyors 


Valves, fittings 

Refractories 

Refractories 

Industrial cleaning compounds 
Industrial cleaning compounds 
Dog 


Dimensional 


food, farm feeds 


-ontrol 


Will depend on how much, how well you merchandise 


By George L. Staudt Board Chairman 


ind Advertising Manager, Harnischfeger C< 
™ THIS HAS BEEN a year of paradox, 
but 1955 will be the year of oppor- 
tunity for companies with alert man- 
agement. 

For many corporations, 1954 has 
been the first real, competitive year 
since the late ’30’s. At year-end, it 
is obvious that 1955 will bring intri- 
cate sales problems . . but will offer 
greater income to manufacturers and 
distributors who plan their sales 
programs as carefully as their pro- 
duction and financing. 

Inventories of consumer goods 
piled up in the post-Korean War 
production rush were largely liqui- 
dated in 1954. Consumers have been 
buying, spending and saving . 
at near-record rates. Competition in 
price, design and quality has in- 
creased and will become even more 
important in consumer and indus- 
trial goods sales planning in 1955. 

World War II and the Korean War 
have advanced U.S. production tech- 
niques at such a rapid rate that the 
manufacturer, without up-to-date 
production tools, controls, and ma- 
terial-handling equipment will be 
at a serious competitive disad- 
vantage in 1955. Industry invested 
an estimated $11.7 billion of its $46 
billion capital goods expenditure on 


ie 


National 


Industrial Advertisers Association 


Milwaukee 


labor-saving and precision-control 
devices. Modernization of facilities 
will grow in importance in 1955. 

Many managements have been 
watching their break-even points 
closely and many have seen their 
sales curves decline. There 
longer a “soft cushion” of excess 
profits taxation to rescue laxity in 
appraising costs. 

Two actions and combinations 
of both . . should be taken by manu- 
facturing companies faced with in- 
tense competition and narrowing 
profit margins in 1955: 

» Use every tool available for in- 
creasing sales. 

» Make every essential improve- 
ment in plant, product, and dis- 
tribution facilities to cut 
and to strengthen competitive sel- 
ling. 

Today’s conditions offer industrial 
selling and advertising a far greater 
opportunity than did the order-tak- 
ing boom that lasted until this year. 
Efficiency in aggressive sales pro- 
motion, merchandising and adver- 
tising often neglected by man- 
agement concerned until recently 
with merely filling orders will 
determine which companies will be 
healthy in 1955. . 


is no 


costs 





Agency forecast . . 


Trend is more merchandising, 


careful spending, repeat ads 


Cautious optimism greets 1955 as industry hikes ad budgets 


™ INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES will spend 
more advertising money to get a 
bigger share of a bigger market 
during 1955, according to an IM 
survey of more than 100 advertising 
agencies with industrial accounts. 

A mood of cautious optimism 
dominates the outlook of their 
clients, the agency heads report. 

Eighty of 106 agency heads queried 
say their clients are increasing their 
advertising budgets. Those increases 
range from 1 to 50%, with the aver- 
age 9.7%. Fifteen say their clients 
are reducing their budgets, and the 
other 11 say budgets are about the 
same as last year. 

The budget cuts range from 5% 
to a whopping 80%, with an average 
of 17.8%. 

Predictions for budget increases 
and sales increases ran practically 
parallel, with 79 of the agency heads 
reporting their clients expect bigger 
sales in 1955 than in 1954. 

Many of these optimistic predic- 
tions were qualified, though. Such 
phrases as “hopeful for upward 
trend,” “slightly upward,” “level to 
upward” and “upward, but only 
with intensified selling efforts” 
popped up in the questionnaires. 

Only six of the agency heads said 
their clients were expecting sales 
to go down from last year’s level, 
and 21 said they expected sales to 
stay about the same. 


Careful Spending . . The adver- 
tisers are going to spend more 
money, but they also are going to 
spend more carefully. 

One agency head summed it up. 

“This year all sales promotion 
and advertising is being evaluated 
more closely than ever before. Plan- 
ning of advertising is being done 
much more carefully, with past and 


probable future results being very 
carefully considered. Happily, the 
former tendencies to cut advertising 
when the going got a bit rough, are 
being given up.” 

Perhaps the most significant point- 
er in that direction is the fact that 
82 of the agency heads reported an 
increasing number of their clients 
were repeating good ads. Only 12 
said there was no trend in this di- 
rection. Increasing production costs 
were cited as the reason for it. 

Another pointer: 95 of the agency 
heads said their clients felt the need 
for harder selling and only seven 
said their clients did not believe 
harder selling was necessary. 

The “hard sell” trend is taking 
these forms, according to the agency 
heads: more merchandising of ad- 
vertising and the entire sales pro- 
gram, better coordination of all sales 
and promotional functions, more di- 
rect mail, more care in budgeting, 
and more careful media selection. 


Copy changes, too, are part of this 
trend. Sixty of the agency heads 
reported “marixed changes” in copy 
approaches, while 37 said they antic- 
ipated no such changes. 

The change in copy most often 
mentioned was to harder selling, 
less institutional copy. 


Fewer Publications .. Another 
phase of the campaign to get more 
for the ad dollar comes tv light 
when 47 of the agency heads report 
their clients will be using fewer pub- 
lications this year, while only 12 say 
more publications will be used. 

But the publications which do get 
the nod from industry stand to gain 
more than before, because more big 
space campaigns will be launched 
and more color will be used. 


Forty-five of the agency heads 
said the trend among their clients 
was toward more big space (al- 
though several said frequency would 
drop), and only 18 said the trend 
was toward smaller space cam- 
paigns. Fifty-five said more color 
would be used. Only nine said the 
trend was away from color. 

Many of the advertisers are wait- 
ing till the last minute to set their 
ad budgets, apparently hoping to 
get a clearer picture of the future. 
Forty-six of the agency heads said 
clients were behind last year in 
setting their budgets, 27 said they 
were in schedule and 22 said they 
were ahead of 1954. 





Advertising agencies turn out to 
best budget forecasters in 1954 
@ IF YOU WANT to know whether 
ad budgets will rise or fall, consult 
your nearest advertising agency . . 
its crystal ball has proved clearest. 
Agencies were the most reliable 
budget forecasters in IM’s surveys 
a year ago. An overwhelming ma- 
jority of agencies said then that 
1954 industrial advertising expend- 
itures would rise. And they did. 
Expenditures on business paper 
advertising alone, biggest medium 
in the industrial field, rose 5% in 
1954, Angelo Venezian reported in 
his annual analysis in IM, based on 
McGraw-Hill’s study (IM, Dec.). 
The rise came, despite a slight drop 


in page volume (see page 100). So 
rate increases appeared to make the 
difference. 

In last year’s IM surveys, 73% 
of agencies said budgets would rise, 
compared with only 49% of adver- 
tisers and 45% of advertising sales 
managers of business papers who 
saw the rise coming. Only 10% of 
agencies expected budgets to drop, 
compared with 13% of advertisers 
and 22% of business paper sales 
managers (those pessimists!). 

This year agencies are even more 
optimistic: 75% say budgets will 
rise again (see chart, page 61) . . 
and they should be right. 8 
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Business paper forecast . . 


Publishers predict sales, 
advertising upsurge in ’55 


® IT LOOKS LIKE a good year ahead, 
according to the advertising sales 
managers of the nation’s business 
publications. 

IM polled 35 major business pub- 
lications, and all but nine of them 
said their advertisers were expect- 


Paid-vs-free fight will continue 


ing an upward sales trend during 
1955. Only one said its advertisers 
expected sales to drop, five said 
sales would remain level, and three 
had no comment. 

Industrial companies will spend 
more money for advertising to help 


By William K. Beard, Jr. President * Associated Business Publications 


® MONEY SAYs the space investment 
in business papers will crash through 
the $400,000,000 mark in 1955 .. an 
altogether exhilarating and sober- 
ing event to contemplate. 

The plain truth is the curve has 
been moving up so fast in the past 
couple of decades we have hardly 
caught our breath long enough to 
consider its great significance. It 
can mean many things beyond the 
simple and wholesome fact that 
space advertising (the industrial 
admen’s number one medium) is 
pacing the expanding economy. It 
means, surely, that advertisers and 
publishers share an enlarging re- 
sponsibility for making the adver- 
tising performance grow with the 
cash outlay. We must do a measur- 
ably better job with the better 
equipment more dollars will give us. 

Speaking about business papers, 

specifically, here are a few assump- 
tions that should hold water in 1955: 
» At a $400,000,000 level, this me- 
dium will maintain or may be slight- 
ly strengthen its comparative dollar 
standing with the others (general 
magazines, direct mail, etc.). 
» The bettering of editorial presen- 
tation in fact, every phase of 
reader service . . will continue at an 
accelerating gait. Progress has been 
greater and quicker than many ad- 
vertising men may realize. 
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» This genuinely remarkable proc- 
ess of upgrading stems, quite largely 
from competitive influences, within 
the business press . . from the “in- 
fighting” in separate fields, and from 
the broader clash in publishing 
ideologies (ho-hum, paid and free, 
et al). This competition will con- 
tinue at a lively pace. And adver- 
tisers should shout approval and 
encouragement . . for the supremely 
obvious reason that it is stimulating 
and forging a better and better and 
better advertising medium. 

» We also should look for improved 
practices both in buying business 
paper space and in selling it. We’re 
past the nickel and dime stages and 
“me too” selling, “buying across the 
boards,” and lazy ways of doing 
things are out of tune with the 
times. 

» The trend in rate raising is level- 
ing off. But sound publishers will 
continue, in 1955 and always, to 
price space up to a high level of 
editorial performance. And smart 
media buyers will approve. But 
higher rates imply a need for judg- 
ment and selectivity on the buying 
side. 

Finally, let it be said that 1955 
should be an exciting and demand- 
ing and compensating year for in- 
dustrial admen and their allies in the 
business press. Hurray for that! a 


make these predictions come true, 
the advertising sales managers be- 
lieve. 
Seventeen of them said their ad- 
increasing their 
reported increases 


vertisers were 
budgets. The 
averaged 7.9%. 

Only five said ad budgets were 
being cut. Such reductions averaged 
10%. Eleven said ad budgets were 
about the same as last year. 

An overwhelming majority of the 
ad sales managers (30) said their 
advertisers felt a need for harder 
selling this year. Only one said his 
advertisers felt no such need. 

This hard selling is being reflected 
in more big space campaigns, in- 
creased use of color and harder 
selling copy. 

But one ad sales manager feels 
the hard sell is hurting his business 
He reported a 10% drop in budgets 
among his advertisers and said the 
money was going to hire more 
salesmen. 


‘Fringe’ Publications Out .. 
Twenty-five of the ad sales man- 
agers reported there was a trend 
toward use of larger space, none 
reported a trend toward small space 
and nine said they could see no 
trend. Nineteen said there would be 
greater use of color, two said the 
trend was away from color and 12 
said there was no trend either way. 

The majority of the ad sales man- 
agers (20) said advertisers were 
using fewer publications and cut- 
ting out “fringe” publications. Only 
three said their advertisers were 
spreading out into more publica- 
tions, and eight said they saw no 
trend either way. 

Twenty-two of the respondents 
reported their advertisers were re- 
peating some of their ads, apparent- 
ly to cut production costs. Eleven 
said they saw no trend in that di- 
rection. 

A bare majority (18) said their 
advertisers were making changes in 
their copy approaches. Most of them 
said these changes were toward 
“selling” copy and away from insti- 
tutional. Several mentioned in- 
creased use of case histories. Fifteen 
said there were no marked changes 
in copy. 


‘Selective Prosperity’ . . Adver- 
tisers are behind last year in setting 





their budgets, 16 of the ad sales 
managers reported, Nine said their 
advertisers were ahead of last year, 
and 10 said they were right on 
schedule. 

Fourteen said there was a trend 
toward longer term budget com- 
mitments, three said the trend was 
toward shorter terms and 15 said 
there was no trend. All reported 
that their advertisers now budgeted 
on a yearly basis. 

One of the respondents, the sales 
manager of a metalworking publi- 
cation, said, “1955 will be a pros- 
perous but highly competitive year. 
It will be a year of selective pros- 
perity. 

“Those manufacturers who recog- 
nize the necessity for new products 
of up-to-the-minute design, the 
need for hard and aggressive selling 
and advertising will prosper, while 
their more timid competitors will 
not,” he said. * 


Steel, construction, population hint irresistible growth 


By Harvey Conover Chairman * National Business Publications 
and president, Conover-Mast Publications, New York 


™ BUSINESS is again expanding, af- 
ter a brief period of convalescence. 
A shrinkage was inevitable, follow- 
ing the end of the Korean War in 
August, 1953. Defense output was 
cut, and there were swollen inven- 
tories to be worked off. 

But the dent in the national econ- 
omy was surprisingly slight. Gross 
national product fell off less than 
4% .. from an all-time peak of 
$367 billion (annual rate) reached 
in the middle of 1953, to a low of 


Needed: industrial selling to make 1,000,000 new jobs a year 


By William R. Baker, Jr. Chairman * American Association of Advertising Agencies 


and Chairman of the Board, Benton & Bowles, New York 


= you Do NoT have to be a prophet, 
it seems to me, to foresee a good 
year for industrial selling and ad- 
vertising in 1955. 

Most economists are saying that 
1955 will be a good year in our busi- 
ness history, perhaps among the 

best. 

’ Selling and advertising will share 
in the high level of activity. During 
recent months, industrial advertising 

. judging by business paper vol- 
ume in the advertising indexes . . 
has kept pace with the steady gain 
in total advertising expenditures. 
It seems likely that this should con- 
tinue in the coming year. 

An additional force will be at 
work too, I think, to make 1955 a 
good year for industrial selling. 

There seems to be growing recog- 
nition that a healthy activity in in- 
dustrial selling is basic to the gen- 
eral health of our economy. 

The reasons for this are clear: 


» As our population increases, 1,- 
000,000 new people are being added 
to the labor force each year. 

>» Our economy expand to 
create employment, then, at the rate 
of 1,000,000 new jobs per year .. 
to provide some 20,000,000 additional 
jobs by 1975, or some 25% more 
than at present! 

» To create these job opportunities, 
American business must be sold on 


must 


the need to continue to invest in 
plant expansion and improvement. 

In the face of this need, it is 
important to note that due to reces- 
sion fears that never truly material- 
ized, manufacturing investment has 
shown a downward trend throughout 
the entire year of 1954 and so far 
there are few predictions for early 
improvement. 

There is obviously room for more 
and better selling in the industrial 
field, and I hope that 1955 will point 
the way. * 


$355.5 billion last September. It 
is on its way up again, and is now 
at an estimated $361 billion. Some 
conservative and wel1]-informed 
sources predict that it would reach 
$370 billion before the year was out. 

The growth forces seem irresist- 
ible. Chief among them is the rapid- 
ly expanding population. Within 
five years there will be 180,000,000 
of us, a 17,000,000 increase over to- 
day’s 163,000,000. That means a mar- 
ket gain of more than 10%, entirely 
apart from expansion due to the 
steadily rising standard of living. 
Every month our population growth 
is more than a Birmingham, Ala. 
Every year we add a market equal 
to Oklahoma, with Wyoming thrown 
in for good measure. 

To expect ’54 to beat ’53’s all-time 
construction high of $35 billion 
seemed over-optimistic. But the 
year just closed pushed the record 
up another $2 billion, and the pre- 
diction for 1955 is $2.5 billion above 
54. 

Steel, the key industry, ended ’54 
with its best quarter of the year. 
Authorities predict that 1955 will be 
a 100,000,000-ton year, 14,000,000 
tons above 754’s 86,000,000, and 
within 11% of the 112,000,000 all- 
time high set in ’53. 

Harlow Curtice, General Motors 
president, sees 1955 as a 5,800,000- 
passenger car year, which would 
make it second only to 1950 and 
1953. 

To be other than optimistic is 
difficult, and that goes double for 
advertising’s role in the economy. 
The over-all picture is one of ex- 
panding markets, but the facilities 
for supplying those markets are 
likewise growing. So there are no 
signs of a lessening in competition. 
The contrary is true in the great 
majority of cases, meaning increased 
reliance on advertising to keep dis- 
tribution costs down. a 
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Predictions Made . . How tw 


Forecasting merry-go-round 


How to know today how much 
you will sell tomorrow 


New Departure’s forecasts end guesswork .. much of it, anyway 


By Robert E. Randel Supervisor * Advertising 


General Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn. 


™ SALES FORECASTING has been called 
the “heartbeat of the industrial or- 
ganization.” 

And that’s no exaggeration. 

A sales forecast is defined as an 
estimate of the amount or value of 
product that will be sold to cus- 
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tomers during some definite future 
period. Once prepared, this estimate 
becomes the point of departure for 
planning the level of activity of 
practically every major function in 
the organization, during the specified 


period. 


1id planning at New Departure. 


The forecast is the means, in each 
function, for determining today what 
must be tomorrow. This is in con- 
trast to waiting until tomorrow, 
when it usually is too late to make 
necessary decisions on operating 
problems. 

At New Departure, the sales fore- 
cast is the initial working tool for: 
» Expense and profit planning and 
budgeting. 

» Production scheduling. 

» Inventory planning. 

» Manpower planning. 

» Equipment and facilities planning. 
» Sales planning. 

» Establishing sales quotas. 

Obviously, the very “pulse” of the 
company is set by the sales forecast. 

In addition, the effect of the fore- 
cast reaches beyond these internal 
operations . . to the customer him- 
self. 

New Departure’s major product is 





industrial ball bearings, which we 
sell directly to original equipment 
manufacturers or to United Motor 
Service (another GM _ division), 
which sells to the industrial dis- 
tributors who supply the replace- 
ment market. 


Three Basic Elements . . One of 
the most important results of our 
sales forecasts is the assurance to 
the customer that he will get the 
bearings he wants, when he wants 
them. The sales forecast becomes 
the basis of our investment in each 
customer’s needs. 

There are three basic structural 
elements in a sales forecasting pro- 
gram: (1) frequency of prepara- 
tion, (2) time period covered and 
(3) amount of detail included. 

Once these elements are estab- 
lished, the forecasting program con- 
sists of developing specific estimates 
within this framework. 

“Frequency of preparation” refers 
to how often the sales forecast will 
be made. This depends on the uses 
of the forecast information and, to 
some extent, on the length of time 
during which significant changes in 
basic information develop. We use 
monthly, quarterly and annual fore- 
casts at New Departure. 

“Time period covered” refers to 
the length of time covered in the 
forecasts. This may vary from weeks 
to months to years . . again depend- 


ing upon the uses of the forecast 
information. 

“Detail included” refers to two 
items: 

1. Breakdown of the “time period 
covered.” A _ forecast covering a 
particular time period can be de- 
veloped for various subdivisions of 
that period. For example, a forecast 
covering a year could be presented 
in terms of weeks or months or 
quarters. 

2. Nature of the information in- 
cluded. In simple form, the forecast 
may consist of over-all dollar sales 
and/or unit figures for an entire 
company. In very detailed form, the 
forecast may consist of dollar and/or 
unit figures for each product size 
and specification. 

Actually, any combination of 
these structural elements may be 
used for any one forecast. There are 
no rules. The combinations selected 
will depend upon the needs of the 
organization and the ability to de- 
velop significant information. 


Three Variations . . Here are some 
of the sales forecasts used at New 
Departure, illustrating the variations 
that may be used: 

» Monthly forecasts, developed by 
the month for four months into the 
future and broken down in terms of 
units by individual product size and 
specification. This forecast is used 
for planning production schedules 
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‘leading indicator’, such as new orders 


(ragged line), gives advance clue to business rises, dips (actual shipments in solid line). 


and inventories and is the basis for 
meeting customer needs. 

» Monthly forecasts, developed by 
the month for four months into the 
future and broken down in summary 
dollars by the end-use industry pur- 
chasers of bearings. Profit and ex- 
pense plans are developed from this 
forecast. 

» Yearly forecasts for the next cal- 
endar year broken down into units 
and dollars by individual product 
size and specification. This forecast 
is used in budget development, de- 
termination of plant facilities re- 
quirements, establishment of sales 
quotas. 


Grass Roots Approach .. One 
way to get information about some- 
one is to ask him and the people who 
know him best. The “grass roots” 
approach in sales forecasting at New 
Departure is based on this simple 
principle. 

Periodically, our sales engineers 
determine their customers’ future 
requirements, considering past us- 
age, orders on hand, trends and 
specific needs. As much as possible, 
this information is obtained directly 
from the customer during regular 
service calls. 

Our salesmen obtain forecast in- 
formation from customers informal- 
ly. Each salesman is supplied with a 
specially prepared machine-tabu- 
lated report, showing customers’ 
past purchases and present orders on 
the books for each bearing size. 

The salesman uses this informa- 
tion as a guide in his discussions 
with the customers and indicates his 
forecast right on the special report. 
In some cases, customers will re- 
view the report size by size with the 
salesman. In others, the customer 
may just give us a general indica- 
tion of his business level and the 
salesman uses that information to 
work out the forecast for each 
bearing size. 

In essence, forecast data from the 
customer is an unofficial or informal 
order. On the basis of the informa- 
tion supplied in the forecast, the 
company invests in the processing 
of the bearings so that they will be 
available for customers when 
wanted. 

All of the customer forecasts from 
New Departure’s 
throughout the country are sent in 


sales engineers 
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How to know how much you will sell tomorrow . . begins 


to the home office forecasting sec- 
tion. Here they are combined and 
summarized by individual products 
through the use of tabulating equip- 
ment. 

In order to measure forecasting 
accuracy and establish performance 
goals, the orders from each customer 
are compared with the salesman’s 
original sales forecast. Such compar- 
ison serves to control the procedure 
and aid the salesman in his future 
work. 

The “grass-roots” method can be 
very effective where detailed prod- 
uct forecasts covering one to two 
quarters in the future are required. 


Another Approach .. In general, 
the business level 
panies follows somewhat the chang- 


of most com- 


found useful are the Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial produc- 
tion, Gross National Product, dispos- 
able personal income, Personal Con- 
sumption Expenditures and Depart- 
ment of Commerce statistics on new 
orders, and_ inventory 
data for various industries. 
Leading indicators that have been 
helpful are new orders for various 


shipments 


industries and a composite of eight 


early moving economic indicators 
based on eight series selected by the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. 

The past relationships of sales tc 
the selected indicator may be estab- 
lished statistically by employing 
correlation analysis or by using the 
average ratio of sales to benchmark. 


Or, it may be done by the simple 
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Gets Facts .. This form is filled out by salesman as he queries customer across 


desk about future orders. Salesman sends 
ing pattern of the nation’s economy 
or some well-known segment of it. 
The economic analysis approach to 
forecasting is based on the use of 
this principle. 

As a matter of procedure, you 
must first find some indicator of the 
nation’s economy, generally a reg- 
ularly published statistic of the gov- 
ernment or some trade association, 
which past sales of the company 
have paralleled. Second, you must 
establish the past relationship be- 
tween the selected statistical bench- 
mark and company sales. 

An indicator whose 
“leads” the company’s sales is very 
desirable to use, for the current 
activity of such a benchmark indi- 
cates the future activity of the com- 
pany’s sales. But it’s hard to find a 
good “leading” indicator. 


activity 


Some of the indicators we have 
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form 


technique of graphing. 

Next, in order to prepare the com- 
pany forecast of 
business as the 
economic indicator, must be made. 
Then the historical relationship of 
company sales to statistical indicator 
can be applied to estimate future 


sales forecast, a 


represented by 


company sales. 

Now, it may be necessary to mod- 
ify the sales estimate after carefully 
considering the following: 

» Changes in the general market- 
ability of the company’s products. 
» Changes in the competitive posi- 
tion of the company or its custom- 
ers. 

» Changes in prices. 

Finally, all these statistical results 
should be tempered by judgment and 
experience 


General Forecast Needed .. 


It is important to out that 
fundamental to this technique is the 
need to forecast the general business 
conditions represented by the se- 
lected statistical indicators (unless 
a “leading” indicator is used). This 
can be a tricky job. However, the 
reason for using a basic economic 
indicator is that it is being watched 
and examined by many people and 
the factors affecting it are reason- 


point 


ably well-known. 
To forecast these indicators, a 
may either 


make use 


company employ an 


economist, of available 
consulting services or use business 
publications which will very often 
forecasts of the more well- 
known over-all indicators, such as 
the Index of Industrial Production, 
Gross National Product or manufac- 
turers’ new orders. 


carry 


The economic analysis technique 
is satisfactory for sales forecasting 
where extensive detail is not 
quired from the standpoint of the 
time breakdown or nature of prod- 
uct information. However, when you 
need some detail, you can try a 
method such as we use at New De- 
parture. 

This involves breaking down sales 
history the basic industry 
groupings to which the company 
sells (Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation is employed). Each industry 
grouping is considered individually 
in following the basic procedure, 
outlined above, except that the 
problem is multiplied by the num- 
ber of being watched. 


Technique Depends on Needs. . 
In general, sales forecasting meth- 
ods break down into either one or 
the other of the above fundamental 
techniques. The selection of a spe- 
cific technique depends upon the 
individual company needs involved. 

In my opinion, it might be de- 
sirable to use both of these methods 
simultaneously. Basically, they are 


re- 


into 


industries 


independent techniques and the re- 
sults of each can be checked by the 
other. 

Finally, it should be recognized 
that sales forecasts are not 100% 
accurate nor are they the answer 
to all questions about future busi- 
ness. However, as a guide to effec- 
tive, positive action, the sales fore- 
cast is an indispensable tool to bus- 
iness management. ® 





tow we select Cliente 


The fact is often overlooked that agencies do select 
clients. They appraise the desirability of prospective 
accounts just as clients appraise agencies. 

But there is a great difference between agencies in 
the realism with which they appraise prospective 


accounts, and their ability to serve those accounts. 
: ‘ 
We ask ourselves two basic questions: 


First: Can we honestly consider ourselves equipped to do 
a good job for this client? Of course we have the 
physical facilities, the departmental functions. But 
do we have effective knowledge of his field of 


marketing? 


On several occasions we have been offered accounts 
in fields completely foreign to us. We have declined 
them—because to accept would have been not only 
unfair to the client, but damaging to our own repu- We have followed this policy of client appraisal (anc 


tation in the long run. self-appraisal) since our beginning. 


There are other fields in which we have no clients, A few of our clients have been with us a relatively, 
but in which we have (in our people) a considerable short time, and we hope we will never stop adding 
breadth and depth of successful experience. We new ones. The great majority we have served any- 
actively look for accounts in those fields. where from five to twenty-five Vears. One has been 
, - P with us almost forty years. It’s the first account we 
Second—we ask ourselves; in evaluating a prospect: 
ever ‘‘selected”’. 


Do we and they play by the same rules? 


Do we see eye-to-eye with them on the ethics of 

doing business, for instance? On our mutual respon- ‘le 
sibility to the customer? On the power of advertis- 

ing as a profit-making tool, and on its limitations! 

On the role of an agency as a full partner, rather and 
than as a mere supplier of words and_ pictures nc. 


on order? 


If we can answer both the first and second question A pn V & Bags S Nu G 


elaieiieimhed , , now tf re ls IPpPoT ; ; 

favorably, we know that here is an opportunity to build CHICAGO + PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK 
an agency-client partnership that can grow more pro- pididdverssscones 

PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ductive to both parties with each year of working together. MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC 
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SE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 





Tough customer? You'd be too with half the nation’s salesmen dogging your 
footsteps here in the Chemical Process Industries. Don’t blame a chemical engi- 
neer if he’s a wee bit shifty when you try to make him hold still for a sales pitch. 


He’s gotta hustle . . . to come up with new products, improve processes, find 
better raw materials . . . hunting faster, more efficient ways to boost output in a 
field already knocking out a $59 billion annual product. And on top of it all, 
management deals him a big hand in a $43 billion-a-year spending program. 


Wanta sell him? C’mon! Find out what fields he’s pushing hardest right now .. . 
what he’s doing in petrochemicals, titanium, hydrazine. Get to know his head- 
aches . . . like pollution control and corrosion. Help him uncork a bottleneck . . . 
in mixing, materials handling, packaging ... or any one of a hundred tricky CPI 
operations. Tell him what you've got to help him solve a problem. 


The best way is to catch him when his mind’s on business. Reading CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING, for example, and digging into solid ground like ... How To Handle 
Bulk Materials — New Waste Treatment Plant — Vacuum Gives Better Titanium. 
What surer spot could you want to pour on your product benefits than his own 
workbook . . . brought and preferred by nearly 39,000 engineering-minded, 
buying-powered readers. 


Ask your salesmen! They’ll tell you that build-up before you say buy-it can 
make a big difference. And while you’re at it, look at that lexicon of blue chips 
in CE. They know you won’t get high-readership, low-cost advertising like this 
in any other CPI production magazine but CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 


tough CPI*custo 


what cbout Hore CPI plorrcing, aids ¢ 


MATERIALS HANDLING: “Conveyors and ilevators” digests bulk handling 


requirements, applications ...appraises CPI equipment needs. 


LUBRICANTS: A problem-solving pamphlet for chemical engineers, a big help 


to CPI sellers... what’s available, how used, where recommended. 


LIQUIDS HANDLING: CE’s report on “Process Piping” covers pipe, valves, 
joints, fittings ...a 24-page study of equipment used in CPI plants. 


WRITE US FOR MORE! Your CE man will help . . . so will CHEmicau ENGI- 
NEERING’s Research Dept. Just tell us your product .. . we'll help track down 
applications and potentials here in industry’s fastest-moving market. 


more engineering-minded production men read it... 


more advertisers invest more pages in it... 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36,N. Y. 





Going Somewhere? 


» Here’s one way to help you find out. But it’s an area 
that’s been badly neglected. The authors say: 


» “In view of its importance, it might seem that capital 
expenditures by business would be one of the most 
thoroughly investigated and well documented subjects in 
the realm of economics. In fact, almost the opposite is 
true. This is still one of the least wnderstood subjects in 
American business planning and forecasting.” 


By Richard W. Everett and Dexter M. Keezer 


T tmant F - _— 
Department of Economics * Mc 


® WHEN a comprehensive survey 
recently showed that American in- 
dustry planned to spend almost as 
much for plant and equipment in 
1955 as it did in 1954, sophisticated 
financial analysts knew that they 
had perhaps the most vital single 
piece of information needed for a 
good prognosis of the nation’s eco- 
nomic health in the year ahead. 
How come? How could anything 
but an increase in the amount of 
investment planned for this year be 
good 
omy? And why is what happens to 
business investment of such great 


news in a growing econ- 


economic importance anyway? 

The first question . . how a small 
decrease in the capital investment 
planned by business for this year 
gets to be cheerful business news 

can be quickly disposed of. Part 
of the explanation lies in the fact 
that the boom in building for de- 
fense facilities will be over this 
year, and yet American industry 
plans to cut its capital investment 
very little. That of itself is good 
business news. 


Strong Finish in ‘54 .. And the 
news gets better when the statistics 
involved are more closely examined. 
While the investment planned by 
American industry for the year 1955 
as a whole is about 5% less than 
was spent in 1954, it’s not 5° lower 
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than the level which prevailed in the 
closing months of ’54. In fact, when 
account is taken of the prospective 
increase in investment in commer- 
cial facilities (stores, warehouses, 
etc.) which were not covered by the 
survey in question, it becomes prob- 
able that business investment as a 
whole will be moving up in 1955. 

But, granted that the survey re- 
sults were good news for business, 
why is news about plans for capital 
investment so important? The an- 
swer is found both in the fact that 
capital investment by business has 
an influence on prosperity (or the 
lack of it) quite out of proportion to 
the amount of money involved and 
in the fact that, historically, it has 
been notoriously unstable. 

Capital expenditures cover every- 
thing from a new automobile for the 
company president to a complicated 
electronic computer. But practically 
all capital goods share the charac- 
teristic of being the result of a long, 
complex and geographically wide- 
spread production process. Conse- 
quently, a change in industry’s capi- 
tal spending plans may quickly be 
felt in many different industries in 
many parts of the country. 


How It Works . . A new order for 
a machine tool, for instance, may 
within a short period mean_in- 
creased employment and income in 


Cincinnati, where the tool is made, 
in Pittsburgh, where steel for the 
tool is made, in West Virginia and 
Minnesota, where materials for the 
steel are mined, and for a number 
of interstate railroads and shipping 
firms that transport all these prod- 
ucts. And, because the workers in 
all these industries are among the 
highest paid in the nation, this new 
employment and income may soon 
be translated into new orders for 
major consumers goods like auto- 
mobiles and electric appliances. 

Unfortunately, the cancellation of 
orders for machine tools may have 
precisely the opposite effect, caus- 
ing short hours, unemployment and 
declining purchasing power over a 
wide range of states. In all, more 
than 5,000,000 workers are employed 
in the industries that produce cap- 
ital goods; and many millions more 
are directly affected by changes in 
activity in the capital goods indus- 
tries. 

Add the fact that capital spend- 
ing by business has had a manic- 
depressive studded with 
peaks of activity followed by deep 
troughs of inactivity, and it is clear 
why it is a crucial factor in the 
health of the economy. All too often, 
its volatile behavior has been com- 
municated to the rest of the economy 
and contributed substantially to cre- 
ating the alternating booms and 
busts of the traditional capitalist 


system. 


record, 


The record of three recessions of 
the nineteen-twenties and ‘thirties 
shows the extraordinary extent to 
which business’ capital expendi- 
tures have participated in and helped 
accentuate economic downturns in 
the U. S. In 1920-21, there was a 
short and very painful recession 
which reduced Gross National Prod- 
uct (roughly, the sum of economic 
activity) by 19% in one year. In the 
same year, capital investment by 


business fell by 31%. 


Depression Told Story .. In the 
Great Depression of the early 
‘thirties, GNP fell 46°7.; but capital 
spending dropped by 77% between 
1929 and 1933. And, in the sharp re- 
cession that interrupted recovery in 
1937-1938, GNP declined by only 
6%; but capital expenditures fell by 
30%. These strong declines in cap- 
ital expenditures, spreading their 

Continued on page 76 





make use of the dest gn publication 
that was DESIGNED 
to help sell 


in a competitive market 


Product designers are busier than ever keeping ahead of their compe- 
tition, which makes it more important than ever that they keep up 
with new developments in the Original Equipment Market. More news 
to keep up with . . . less time to do it in. These are conditions that make AVERAGE NUMBER 
PD&D more important than ever, for PD&D was designed as a news OF INQUIRIES 
service to save readers’ time. For instance: 

PER MONTH 

















WIDE RANGE of editorial coverage on new and improved components 
and materials; progress reports on practical use of recent develop- 
ments; engineering laboratory equipment; new literature. 


QUICK IDENTIFICATION of the product, service, or literature described. 


CONDENSED ITEMS on what’s new, how it works, where to get it—in- - < 
cluding name of individual and telephone number, when available. =is 


CONDENSED ADS Standard 1/9th and 2/9th page sizes put emphasis _ Reader response, measured by the average number of in- 


. ‘ uiries received per month—5.39 per inquirer. In 1954 so 
on facts. Makes it easier for the reader to find what he wants. yong inquiries are oe Gs ake a8 329,830 oar year. 


READER-SERVICE CARDS help design engineers get additional information. 














164,919 (6 months) 


& 
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AVERAGE NUMBER 
TABLOID STYLE for fast reading. OF AD UNITS 
° ° PER MONTH 
evidence that this works 
Each month 5,000 men in the design field send in 28,000 requests to 
PD&D for additional information. 57% of these refer to advertisements 
—tangible evidence of advertising readership. 

Eight years of continuous advertising growth attest to the results 
produced by PD&D. 
wo 


if you want to 3 


Reach more men in the design field; reach them more economically; Advertising volume, measured by the average number of 
” one-ninth ad units per month. In 1954 so far, units are at 


get more response from them—PD&D can help you. the rate of 4,518 per year. 


to help you... pp&D’s Market & Media Facts includes data 
prepared in accordance with N.I.A.A. recommended form: 
Market, Circulation, Readership, Editorial, Rates and Specifi- 
cations, Current data. Send for your copy. 


data in brief... circulation, BPA, 33,447 individually ad- 
dressed copies; cost, flat rate of $200 per 1/9 page unit. Sold 
only in 1/9 and 2/9 units to protect readers and advertisers. 
Advertisers can buy as many separate units as they need. 


Product Design & Development News 


PUBLISHED BY FRANKLIN H. JOHNSON, INC. 
Red numbers indicate inquiries received from typical P 
spread. Note that ads frequently) outpull editorial items 216 E. 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. - Phone: MUrray Hill 8-3493 


representatives: 
New England, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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How capital investment affects business . . begins 


effects through the machinery, steel, 
construction, mining, transportation, 
automobile and other key indus- 
tries that depend heavily on demand 
for capital goods, accelerated the 
general recessions in the economy. 

Recovery from recessions has also 
been aided by the faster-than-aver- 
age recovery of business in the cap- 
ital goods industries, although capi- 
tal expenditures do not seem to lead 
the economy quite so rapidly on the 
way up as on the way down. But this 
fact does not compensate in more 
than a minor way for the disastrous 
influence that changes in these ex- 
penditures have had during reces- 
sions and depressions. 

Business capital expenditures are 
by no means unique in having this 
broad and variable effect on gen- 
eral business activity. The same 
thing is true in some degree of 
orders for automobiles, housing, 
military airplanes and, for that mat- 
ter, electric toasters. But business 
capital expenditures are very large 
. . $28 billion in record 1953. Be- 
cause of their large size, complexity 
and relative instability, they have 
assumed major proportions in the 
thinking of economists and govern- 
ment officials whose business it is 
to worry about the economy. 


Accent on Ignorance . . In view 
of its importance, it might seem that 
capital expenditures by business 
would be one of the most thorough- 
ly investigated and well documented 
subjects in the realm of economics. 
In fact, almost the opposite is true. 
Innumerable economists have given 
capital spending a central part in 
their theories of business fluctua- 
tions, but until recently very little 
had been done to discover how cap- 
ital investments are planned or why 
they are made when they are made. 
The result is that this is still one of 
the least understood subjects in 
American business planning. 
Interestingly enough, the rest of 
the world is even more innocent of 
knowledge about this vital aspect 
of business than is the U. S. De- 
tailed information on capital ex- 
penditures is even scarcer for most 
of the other major nations of the 
world, with the exception of Canada. 
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A great deal of work has been 
done in recent years to remedy this 
lack of understanding of the process 
of business investment. Private in- 
dividuals and business organizations, 
like the Machinery & Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute (MAPI), have made 
revealing studies; and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission have 
extensively revised their statistics 
on capital spending as the result of 
their own new studies. 

In 1948, the Department of Eco- 
nomics of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co. began a series of surveys 
of business’ plans for new plants 
and equipment which has added 
substantially to information on how 
and why business makes capital 
expenditures. The company has two 
strong motives for interest in capital 
spending by business: one is a mat- 
ter of concern, in the public inter- 
est, with 
business policy; the other is a di- 


important questions of 


rect company business interest in 
the welfare of the capital goods 
industries. The survey has_ been 
made annually in the spring of each 
year since 1948. 

For the past two years, McGraw- 
Hill has made an additional survey 
in October and November to pro- 
vide advance information on pros- 
pects for capital spending in the 
coming year. The latest survey is 
the one referred to in the opening 
of this article. 


More Long Range Plans .. 
Results of the recent surveys pro- 
vide some basis for hope that busi- 
ness may be learning to control its 
spending for plants and equipment 
and to avoid the extreme increases 
and decreases of the past. The most 
obvious indication that this may be 
true lies in the great increase in the 
number of companies that report 
long-range plans for capital spend- 
ing. Companies now frequently plan 
their investments, at least in broad 
outline, for five years or more in 
advance. The existence of these 
plans carries with it the implication 
of a more stable expenditure pro- 
gram than does the kind of planning 
that operates on a year-by-year or 
project-by-project approach. 


The surveys have also revealed 
an intense drive by individual busi- 
nesses to increase their shares of the 
market. Companies in manufactur- 
ing reported last spring that they 
expected to increase their sales, on 
the average, three times as fast as 
their competitors over the 1953- 
1957 period. This kind of competi- 
tion will require extensive expen- 
ditures for new plants and equip- 
ment, both for the production of 
new products and to cut costs of ex- 
isting products, so that prices can be 
kept at competitive levels. 

Unfortunately, the existence of 
these somewhat hopeful signs is no 
guarantee against a repetition of 
past disastrous swings in the level 
of capital investment. The surveys 
also reveal that business men could 
still cut their capital spending dras- 
tically if economic conditions de- 
manded it. A great deal of work 
remains to be done to discover just 
why, when and how business men 
decide to change their capital spend- 
ing plans, and what can be done to 
prevent changes in these plans from 
contributing to widespread severe 
ups and downs of business. ® 


Winnie THe 
FIOnT AOAINGT 
PanRennert 


Cover Picture .. Abstract art, ap- 
pearing in more and more industrial ads, 
gets across a sales story in this full-color 
ad for heat exchangers of Harrison Radi- 
ator Div., General Motors Corp., Lockport, 
N. Y. Thermometer superimposed on sub- 
marine pushes one use of many for prod- 
uct. Line sketches, lower left, push other 
end uses, making ad suitable to run in 
publications in varied industries. D. P. 
Brothers & Co., Detroit, is the agency. 





Buying impulses fall into a nebulous category . . . 
difficult to determine . . . and even more difficult 
to govern and influence. But when case studies 
reveal that MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK is 
often the determining factor with metalworking 
production executives with authority to buy 

. .. that’s important. We think it’s important 
enough for you to investigate further . 

to objectively see how MACHINE and 

TOOL BLUE BOOK can be of ‘sales- 

service’ to you. Why not discover these 


tremendously important facts today? 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES 
BEFORE YOU SELECT ANY 
PUBLICATION GOING TO THE 


METALWORKING INDUSTRY MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK 


: front covers in 1955 will feature 
Over 40,000 Copies a Month outstanding industry leaders .. . 


* 
@ Circulation Verified by Western Union plus articles based on interviews. 
@ Audited by B.P.A. 
@ Readers Indexed on IBM Cards Under 

SIC System 

BLUE BOOK Now ‘‘Starched'’— 

an Ideal Copy Testing Laboratory 

Square Back, Sewed Binding— 

Pocket Size 

Direct Mail Facilities 


MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK 4 nitcucock pustication 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS 








Heating 
Piping& 
Air Conditioning 


Size up its circulation, and you'll agree HEATING, 


PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING is the stand-out book. 


Not only does HP&AC deliver the most circulation, 
it is the only FULLY paid (ABC) circulation magazine in 
its field. 


Subscribers are the engineers and contractors who 
design, install, and maintain industrial and other large build- 
ing heating, piping and air conditioning systems. Reach them 
through HP&AC — the book they PAY to read —and you 
cover without waste the purchase-control factors of this tre- 
mendous market. 


Leadership in circulation is but one of many “‘tangi- 
bles” which individually testify to HP&AC’s value as an 
advertising medium. Collectively, these “tangible measures” 
prove conclusively the No. 1 position of HP&AC. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING 


Paid Circulation 




















Circulation Growth 


As the field it serves has grown, so has 
HP&AC. Advertisers using this pace-set- 
ting book can count on effective market 
penetration year in, year out. 


6.N. Michigan, Chicago 


@ Aik CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK: 1734 Grand Central Terminal CLEVELAND HEIGHTS: 3734 Woodridge Rd. LOS ANGELES: 672 S. LaFayette Park Place 


} Ist in Reader Preference 


Year in, year out, HP&AC has a high renewal 
rate. Subscribers rely on it as ‘“‘the field's 
authority in print.” 


Ce 


\ ist in Advertisers Acceptance 


More companies advertise in HP&AC. In addi- 
tion, HP&AC is used exclusively in its field by 
more advertisers. 
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} ist in Editorial Volume 


HP&AC has the greatest editorial content. 
Carries monthly the Journal of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 


——rt 
\ ist ‘a Advertising Volume 


HP&AC carries more pages of advertising. 
Significant is the steady growth in this re- 
spect, too. 








copy chasers 


Great ideas of Western Man... owe or « samves 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA {°), 


Container Corporation of America .. 


a great idea 


as Advertising Man of Year 


m= WE HAVE reached our decision on 
industrial advertising’s “Man-of- 
the-Year” in full consciousness 
that: 

>» Many of you may have a really 
legitimate reason for disagreeing 
with our choice; 

» The advertising campaign which 
led to our choice does not oblige the 
criteria we have consistently advo- 
cated in this space; 

» Our own past writings referring 
to campaigns of this type would al- 


most specifically dispute our current 
reasoning; and 
» The man whom we would honor 
is not in the slightest degree re- 
sponsible for the words which ap- 
pear in the ads. 

And yet, we’re sure that it (the 
campaign) and he (the man re- 
sponsible) fully deserve whatever 
encomium is attached to this award. 
We believe it is a truly outstanding 
advertising campaign, helping im- 
mensely to put the company into 


OK 


as inserted 





ng 


the select group of “leaders.” And 
the man who is responsible for its 
appearance on white paper deserves 
special tribute for his intelligence, 
courage and grasp of the times. 


Ad Sins of World War II 

We're inevitably drawn back, at 
this moment, to World War II, when 
the Copy Chasers were extremely 
critical of the type of industrial ad- 
vertising (and there was a dreadful 
lot of it) which (to use a phrase 
popular at the time) “waved the 
flag.” 

There were, then, ads asking us 
to work harder, and ads reminding 
us to hate Hitler, and ads selling us 
democracy, and ads glorifying the 
fighting forces, and ads bragging 
about E awards, and ads telling us 
to buy Bonds, and ads claiming big 
hunks of credit for winning the war, 
and ads that prayed, and ads that 
led cheers, and ads (thousands of 
them) that spent excess profits and 
avoided being commercial for fear 
of criticism. 

The Copy Chasers deplored such 
ads. We said that industrial adver- 
tising’s best contribution to the war 
effort was communication . . 
munication of information about the 
product which would help others to 
produce their products (war goods, 
civilian necessities) faster, better 
and with least cost in man-hours. 

Many advertisers did just that. 

And learned, in so doing, that in- 
formative advertising . . service ad- 
vertising . . makes the best kind of 
selling advertising. 

Unfortunately, a lot of people for- 
got that, after the war, and resumed 
their “hard sell” advertising (which 
is nowhere nearly so effective); but 
many learned and did remember 
and today they’re responsible for 
some of the best-read campaigns. 


com- 


So what are we doing now in 
selecting as the best industrial ad- 
vertising of 1955 a campaign which 
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copy chasers .. 


Henry David 


Tv J - } P 
These ads said something important 


doesn't sell, doesn’t even mention 
the product, and worst of all 
commits the hideous advertising 
crime of preaching? 


How to Sell Reputation 

Two reasons we have for con- 
sidering our choice a fine campaign 

. even in the face of the above. 

First, we’ve become convinced, as 
we go along in this business, that 
what is important is that people buy 
from people; therefore, who you are 
(or, rather, what people think you 
are) is more vital in a purchasing 
decision than the product is. 

Reputation controls purchasing. 

That’s too broad a statement, to 
be sure, because many purchases, 
obviously, are made on the basis of 
product differences, price, availabil- 
ity, etc. 

(But, on the other hand, it could 
be said that behind any reason for 
selecting a supplier, is reputation. If 
one product seems superior to an- 
other, on a count of product fea- 
tures, it’s the maker’s reputation 
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n this mise! 


that makes you confident that the 
superiority truly exists. Or, if you 
decide to buy the cheaper of two 
products, at least you had to con- 
sider the reputation of the better 
product’s maker . . in which case his 
reputation at least gave him con- 
sideration and was his best weapon 
against his competitor’s lower price. 
You'd still rather have the product 
of the more reputable maker. Or, if 
the maker with the better reputa- 
tion lost out because he couldn't 
deliver, let’s say, or couldn’t meet 
your specifications exactly, at least 
you're sorry about it and you'll buy 
his brand next time, maybe.) 

In fact, it’s in the area of build- 
ing a maker’s reputation that ad- 
vertising can often make its greatest 
contribution. 

A salesman can sell products and 
services . . and himself. 

Direct mail and printed literature 
can sell product features and uses. 

Catalogs can sell product features 
and uses. 

But it takes national advertising 


ywle era. 


in printed magazines to communi- 
cate reputation. 

And how does a company go 
about this? 

Many ways. 

By appearing in the company of 
other firms with fine reputations. 

By looking big . . big space, ex- 
pensive production, lots of ads. 

By describing facilities . . big 
plant, many plants, research, engi- 
neering, etc. 

By reporting its achievements . . 
new products, dramatic problems 
solved, newsworthy installations. 

By “dropping names” . . the peo- 
ple it does business with. 

Also . . and here is our second 
reason for admiring this campaign 
we've selected for our award . . by 
standing for something important. 


Says Something Needs Saying 
Now what the wartime advertis- 
ers whom we criticized stood for, 
was important . . winning the war. 
But that was so obvious: everybody 
stood for that, and you didn’t have 
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a ideas telped translate 
the fresh styling concept of the 1955 Dodge into vivid 
visual impressions. Designed to fire the enthusiasm 
of dealers at preview presentations, these units are currently 
on display in showrooms throughout the country... 
creating demand for this famous car. 
Ideas can stretch your exhibit dollars . . . and we would welcome 


the chance to discuss our ideas with you. 





GARDNER DISPLAYS 
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most products are packaged...and most important packagers read 


MODERN PACKAGING 





A BRESKIN PUBLICATION, 575 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. /ABC ABP 
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to publish ads about how desirable 
victory was. And there were other 
projects, more worth while than rat- 
tling sabers, that deserved adver- 
tising’s attention. 

By contrast, the company whose 
advertising we are praising here has 
espoused a cause which needs ail 
the support it can get in this miser- 
able era. 

Also, it’s an unpopular cause in 
some quarters. So all the more 
credit to the man who dares to put 
his company’s name to it. 

We like the Container Corp. cam- 
paign, “Great Ideas of Western 
Man,” in spite of the fact that you 
might say to us: 

“That’s no advertising; it doesn’t 
sell anything.” 

“The campaign doesn’t qualify ac- 
cording to your own set of stand- 
ards.” 

“You've always deplored stuff like 
this.” 

“How can you give an award for 
copy to a company that doesn’t even 
write its own copy?” 

And we like it because it builds 
reputation for Container Corp. We 
like a company that not only (1) 
is willing to spend its money to 
knock a little sense into the heads 
of Mr. America, but also (2) is 
smart enough to do it a way that 
is palatable. 

What does Container Corp. adver- 
tising say that needs to be said? 


The people never give up their 
liberties but under some delusion. 
—Edmund Burke 


It is of great importance in a re- 
public not only to guard against the 
oppression of its ruler, but to guard 
one part of society against the in- 
justice of the other part. 

—Alexander Hamilton 


I believe there are more instances of 
the abridgment of the freedom of 
the people by gradual and silent en- 
croachment of those in power than 
by violent and sudden usurpations. 
—James Madison 


This campaign began back in 
1950, when we read such words as: 


If men were angels, no govern- 


ment would be necessary. If angels 
were to govern men, neither extern- 
al nor internal controls on govern- 
ment would be necessary. In fram- 
ing a government which is to be ad- 
ministered by men over men, the 
great difficulty lies in this: you 
must first enable the government to 
control the governed; and in the 
next oblige it to control itself. 


—Alexander Hamilton 


And so it has gone through the 
years .. Rousseau, Aristotle, Locke, 
Addison, Marcus Aurelius, Herodo- 
tus, Washington, Jefferson . . up to 
the very latest ad which repeats the 
statement of Lucretius: 


The greatest wealth is to live con- 
tent with little, for there is never 
want where the mind is satisfied. 


These statements . . the “Great 
Ideas of Western Man”. . cry for 
re-utterance in these sad days when 
political, intellectual and _ spiritual 
leadership is in the hands of dema- 
gogues, faddists and charlatans. 

We have no Great Men now . . 
save Churchill. Our statesmen are 
a sorry lot of vote-seekers who 
scurry into holes whenever the wind 
blows, from whatever quarter. Our 
best thinkers, for the most part, 
have sheltered themselves from the 
threatened Inquisition. Our heads 
of churches have turned into news- 
paper columnists and TV stars, with 
the usual decline in quality which 
results from mass production in the 
entertainment field. 

Our people, as a consequence, 
have settled themselves at a level 
of mental mediocrity that renders 
them nothing more than a market. 

Because . . it’s Business that runs 
this world, and we aren’t convinced 
that’s a good thing. 

We're glad there’s at least one 
man in business who feels com- 
pelled to spend his money on reit- 
erating the Truths. 

And what a fine medium he has 
chosen . . the artist, the so-called 
“fine” artist, today as ever probably 
the freest spirit among us, the least- 
shackled by the pressure of the 
moment, closest to the essentials, 
aware of the continuity between 
History and Future. 


More important than rattling sabres. 


What's More, It Sells 

And what does this combination 
of quotations from the past and be- 
wildering (to some) modern art do 
for Container Corp.? 


We say it sells goods. We say 
it makes Container Corp. a com- 
pany we'd like to do business with. 
We say it pre-disposes the market 
to let the Container Corp. salesman 
in the door and to believe his story. 


What more do you want from ad- 
vertising? 

We have been naming an Adman 
of the Year each January for 17 
years and he has always been a man 
whose function, whatever his title, 
included direction of a company’s 
advertising. Usually he was an ad- 
vertising manager. Now, for the first 
time, we pay the honors to a chair- 
man of the board . . for very good 
reasons. 


So WALTER P. PAEPCKE, chairman 
of the board of Container Corp., is 
our choice for Industrial Advertis- 
ing Man of the Year. We elect him 
both because he conceived the idea 
of the current series, “Great Ideas 
of Western Man,” and because he 
approved the expenditures that made 
it possible. 


We want to conclude on one note 
of warning. 

While we like to believe 
we're always delighted to learn of 
cases where it happens) that what 


(and 
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we print here is sometimes put to 
use by our readers, we strongly ad- 
vise against anyone else attempting 
to do what Container Corp. is doing. 


The campaign’s idea is Container 
Corp.'s property, for one thing. Don’t 
trespass . . you'll look cheap. 

Besides, even though the “mes- 


sage” needs maximum broadcast, 
there’s possibly only a handful of 
men in America today who can 
write in the same league with those 
who provided the copy for this cam- 
paign. And they’re either on the Su- 
preme Court or fishing off Cuba. ® 





Walter P. Paepcke . . new kind of idea man 


p»Mr. Paep ke reveals here the story 
behind one of the most unusual industrial 
advertising campaigns ever run. He un- 
doubtedly is best qualified to tell it .. 
the basic idea of the campaign was his. 
So was the courage to make the ex- 
penditures on it. 


Mr. Paepcke, no less than his advertis- 
ing campaign, is unusual. He is the first 
chairman of the board ever to be named 
Industrial Advertising Man of the Year 
by the Copy Chasers (see page 79), who 
have been conferring this honor annually 
for the past 17 years. He is also president 
of the Aspen Institute for Humanistic 
Studies, a trustee of the University of 
Chicago, a Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, a director of the Ford Foundation 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
chairman of the advisory committee of the 
Institute of Design (a division of Illinois 
Institute of Technology), a trustee of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, a member- 
at-large of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, an advisory member of 
the University of Denver Social Science 
Foundation and a director of the City 
Center of Music & Drama, New York. He 
and Mrs. Paepcke have been members of 
the University of Chicago’s Great Books 


director of 


classes for ten years. 


He founded and became first president 
of Container Corp. in 1926, a position he 
held until 1946 when he became chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer. 
He is 58. 
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‘Great Ideas’ recall our 
heritage, help build Container 


Copy Chasers’ Industrial Advertising Man of Year tells his story 


By Walter P. Paepcke Chairman 


™ MANY YEARS AGO, when Container 
Corp. desired recognition as a lead- 
er in the paperboard packaging in- 
dustry, we decided to advertise in 
the pages of an important magazine.* 
How best to do this was a prob- 
lem complicated by the fact that our 
industry, though one of the largest 
in the country, was traditionally 
obscure as far as public awareness 
was concerned. At that time, most 
paper products served only an auxil- 
jary purpose . . as containers or the 
background for printed matter 
and were advertised, if at all, only 
to business engaged in 
manufacturing and merchandising. 
And though the company was rela- 
tively large, it was still young, un- 
known, and national in name only. 
Under the circumstances, it was 
difficult to see how we could com- 
pete for the reader’s attention. The 
pages of the publication we had 
selected already were filled with the 
advertising of companies whose 
names had been household words 
for a generation or more. Our budg- 


concerns 


et was a mere fraction of theirs 
‘nd with it we were attempting to 
establish the same basis for public 
confidence it had taken them years 
to achieve. 

rtune. The current ‘Great Ideas’ ads 
in 1950, and ran in Business Week, 


week, The New Yorker 


f the Board 


vontainer Cory f America, Chicag 


Advertising’s Dilemma .. We 
wanted recognition as a large and 
responsible organization with re- 
sourceful personnel, and we consid- 
ered it most important to identify 
the company name with contempor- 
ary ideas in package design. The 
design and construction of paper- 
board packaging already were lead- 
ing the way toward the revolution 
in retail merchandising which began 
in the twenties with the passing of 
the cracker barrel, and we had 
claim to share that leadership. 

It is the dilemma and not the 
fault of advertising that it must 
appeal to each of us as if he were 
a hypothetical average. The trick is 
to make it interesting and to do it 
without offense to the reader’s taste 
and intelligence. 

This was the crux of our problem, 
for the subject material with which 
we started seemed to defy all ac- 
cepted methods of arousing human 
interest. Regardless of the impor- 
tance they possessed in our eyes, 
we had to admit that paperboard 
boxes, the way they are made, our 
plants and machines, were matters 
of almost complete indifference to 
the business men, investors, pro- 
spective employes and leaders of 
public opinion who were our audi- 
ence. 


No Cliches, No Boasts . . These 
were groups of people trained by 
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* in its first 


20 months. 


CAN SELL THIS “GROWTH INDUSTRY” — 
THE MULTI-BILLION DOLLAR 


APPLIANCE MARKET! 


135 leading advertising agencies have already placed 
780 pages of advertising in APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 
for these suppliers to the 1,446 plants producing 
increasing millions of appliances. 


Abbott Screw & Bolt Co. 

Acushnet Process Co. 

Aircraft-Marine Products, Inc. 

Airtherm Mfg. Co. 

Alden Products Co. 

Allis Seal Corp. 

Allmetal Screw Products Co. 

Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co. 

American Emblem Co. 

American Lava Corp. 

American General Thermostat 
Corp. 


American Name Plate & Mfg. Co. 


American Nickeloid Co. 

A-P Controls Corp. 

Amos Molded Plastics 

Appliancé Engineering Co. 

Ark-Les Switch Corp. 

Artos Engineering Co. 

Ashdee Electro-Static Painting 
Systems 

Atlas Plywood Corp. 

Automatic Nut Co., Inc. 

Auto Vac Co. 

Bead Chain Mfg. Co. 

Brevel Products Corp. 

Bristol Motor Div. of 
Vocaline Co. 

Bundy Tubing Co. 

Camcar Screw & Mfg. Co. 

Central Screw Co. 

W. M. Chace Co. 

Chicago Car Seal Co. 

Cincinnati Cleaning & 
Finishing Co. 

Cincinnati Shaper Co. 

Coating Products Co. 

Cold Metal Products Co. 

Conn. Telephone & Electric Co 

Convoy, Inc. 

Cooper Tire & Rubber Co. 

Corning Glass Works 

Crane Packing Co. 

Curtis Development & Mfg. Co. 

Cuyahoga Spring Co. 

The Cyril Bath Co. 

Dano Electric Co. 

Detrex Corp. 

Detroit Controls Corp. 

Dialight Company of America 

Diamond Wire & Cable Co. 

Dimco-Gray Co. 

Doehler Jarvis Div. 
National Lead Co. 

Dolan Steel Co. 

Dow Corning Corp. 


APPLIANCE 


Drake Mfg. Co. 

Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co 

E. 1. Du Pont De Nemours & Co 

Eaton Mfg. Co 

Elco Tool & Screw Corp. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co 

Essex Wire Corp. 

John Evan's Sons, Inc. 

Fairmont Aluminum Co. 

E. W. Ferry Screw Products, Inc. 

Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp. 

Fulton Glass Co 

Robert Gair Co., Inc. 

Gaylord Container Corp. 

Gear Specialties, Inc. 

General American 
Transportation Corp. 

General Controls Co. 

General Electric Co 

The General Tire & Rubber Co. 

The Geometric Stamping Co. 

Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co. 

The Glidden Co 

Goodren Products, Inc. 

Gries Reproducer Corp 

Grigoleit Co. 

Grip Nut Co 

Gustin Bacon Mfg. Co 

Hart Mfg. Co 

Harvey Aluminum Co 

John Hassall, Inc 

Heyman Mfg. Co 

The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co 

Hoerner Corp. 

Howard Industries, Inc 

Indiana Metal Products Corp 

Industrial Filtration Co. 

Inland Steel Co 

International Nickel Co 

International Paper Co. 

International Resistance Co. 

International Staple & Machine 


Co. 
Jarecki Machine & Tool Service 
Cc 


0 

Johnson Rubber Co 

The Kantha Corp 

Kasson Die & Motor Corp. 

Kerns Co 

Klem Chemicals, Inc. 

Lamson & Sessions Co. 

The Lancaster Lens Co. 

The Lau Blower Co. 

Lepel High Frequency 
Laboratory, Inc 

Litemetal Diecast, Inc. 


a 


MANUFACTURER 


201 N. WELLS STREET, 
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Loral Electronics Corp 

Lord Mfg. Co. 

The R. C. Mahon Co 

Marsco Mfg. Co. 

Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

George J. Mayer Co 

The Meyercord Co 

Midland Industrial Finishes Co. 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co 

Micro-Switch Co 

Midwest vatyy he Mfg. Co 

Milford Rivet & Machine Co 

Monarch Aluminum Mfg. Co. 

Motoresearch Co 

National Die Casting Co 

Stamping Tool Div. 
National Lead Co. 

National Lock Co. 

National Screw & Mfg. Co. 

New England Mica Co 

North Shore Nameplate Inc 

Nox-Rust Chemical Corp. 

Ohio Rubber Co. 

Packard Electric Div 
General Motors Corp 

The Palnut Co 

Parker-Kaion Div. General 
American Transportation Corp 

Patent Button Co 

Pawling Rubber Co 

Peerless Wire Goods Co 

Penn Brass 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co 

Peters-Dalton, Inc 

Phalo Plastics Corp 

Phoenix Electric Mig. Co. 

Pheoll Mfg. Co 

Pivot Punch & Die Corp 

Plastic Research Products 

Positive Safety Mfg. Co 

Precision Castings Co., Inc 

Proctor Electric Co 

Pyramid Mouldings, Inc 

Quadriga Mfg. Co 

Ransburg Electro-Coating Corp 

Rathborne, Hair & Ridgeway 
Box Co 

Reynolds Metals Co 

M. H. Rhodes Co 

Rigidized Metals Corp 

Riverside Mig Co 

Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co 

Rogan Brothers 

Roll Formed Products Co. 

Rupert Diecasting Co. 

Russell, Burdsall, Ward Bolt 
& Nut Co. 


CHICAGO 6, 


Rynel Corp. 

Scientific Electric Co 

Edward Segal Co 

Sel-Rex Precious Metals, Inc 

Sessions Clock Co. 

Set Screw & Mfg. Co. 

Shakeproof Division 
Ilinois Tool Works 

Shell Chemical Corp 

The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Signode Steel Strapping Co 

Simmons Fastener Corp 

Sinko Mfg. & Tool Co 

Soreng Mfg. Corp 

Southern Screw Co. 

The Spra-Con Co 

Standard Pressed Steel Co. 

Standard Stamping & 
Perforating Co 

Sterling Bolt Co 

Stevens Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Still-Man Co 

Stone Container Corp 

Sun Rubber Co 

Tecumseh Products Co. 

Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co., Inc 

Therm-O-Dise, Inc 

Thompson Products, Inc. 

Tinnerman Products, Inc 

Titan Metal Mfg. Co 

E. H. Titchener & Co 

Tomic Sales & Engineering Co 

Torrington Mfg. Co. 

Triplex Screw Co 

Tube Form, inc 

Tuttle & Kift, Inc 

Unimax Switch 

Union Steel Products Co. 

United Screw & Bolt Corp. 

United-Carr Fastener Corp 

United Mfg. & Service Co. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 

U. S. Spring & Bumper Co 

The Vollrath Co 

Wall Colmonoy Corp 

Waltham Screw Co. 

West Coast Electrical Mfg. Co 

Westinghouse Electric Corp 

Weyerhaeuser Sales Co 

Whitney Blake Co. 

The Wilcolator.! 

Wisconsin Porcéiain Co 

Yardley Piastics Co 

Yoder Co. 

Z. & W. Machine Products, Inc 


ILLINOIS 
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‘Great Ideas’ build Container . . begins on p. 82 


experience to look for original 
thinking and we knew that we 
could win their sympathetic atten- 
tion only by demonstrating that we 
cultivated that habit of mind. For 
that reason, we also wanted to avoid 
the advertising cliche, the trite 
boast of superior performance, the 
overdrawn metaphor .. all the 
techniques, in fact, that had become 
associated with the so-called “hard 
sell.” 

The only things we had to sell in 
advertising were character and a 
capacity for imagination, and it was 
clear to us that the direct approach, 
whether exaggerated or discreetly 
veiled in modesty, would lack con- 
viction. We decided that if people 
were to get the desired impression 
of us it would have to be by infer- 
ence from our public statements. 

The more we thought about our 
predicament the more we came to 
realize that the idea in an adver- 
tisement is not always more impor- 
tant than the method of presenta- 
tion. Even a commonplace idea, if 
left to itself and not confused with 
others, can be delivered with con- 
siderable impact when it is given 
graphic presentation that has real 
interest, is original and in good 
taste. 


Ideas and Design . . Design then 
becomes the instrument for giving 
an advertisement the aesthetic and 
intellectual integrity that draws and 
holds attention. We reasoned that 
if we were to publish a series of ad- 
vertisements in which modern de- 
sign was the common denominator, 
in which copy on a single idea was 
limited to 15 words or less, we 
might have the formula that would 
serve our purpose. The reader 
would have something interesting to 
look at which he could associate 
with us; the originality, imagination 
and taste displayed would reflect 
similar qualities in our organization. 
And the techniques of modern art- 
ists would identify us with current 
in applied graphic 
and are .. so 


developments 
arts which were .. 
important to packaging. 

In 1937 we began a series of 12 
black-and-white designs by the 
great Paris artist, A. M. Cassandre. 
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During the next few years the 
names of Toni Zepf, Jean Carlu, 
Herbert Bayer, Gyorgi Kepes, Fer- 
nand Leger, Herbert Matier, Man 
Ray and Leo Lionni, all appeared 
on advertisements, each of which 
made a simple, brief statement 
about the company, its operations, 
or the contributions of our industry 
to the national economy. 


Admen Go into Shock .. This 
was unorthodox advertising in its 
day and immediately became a sub- 
ject of controversy. Among some 
business men and some professional 
advertising people it evoked a re- 
action bordering on shock, but those 
who praised it far outnumbered its 
detractors. And as the controversy 
continued, the visibility and reader 
identification of the advertising in- 
creased out of all proporton to the 
dollars paid for it. 

The war years brought us to the 
United Nations series and, following 
that, the state series on a similar 
formula. These were advertisements 
in full color, mostly paintings, 
which introduced many new artists 
to the roster; among others Ben 
Shahn, Rufino Tamayo, Jean Varda, 
Paul Rand, Henry Moore, William 
deKooning, Miguel Covarrubias, and 
Mario Carreno for the nations, and 
Stuart Davis, Morris Graves, Mark 
Tobey, Lester Beall, Charles 
Howard, Hazzard Durfee, Bernard 
Perlin, Kar] Knaths, and others for 
the states. By this time illustration 
completely dominated layout and 
mention of packaging was held to 
the barest minimum. In the Starch 
survey of association and reader- 
ship, however, these advertisements 
maintained a uniformly high level 
of performance and helped to estab- 
lish the company as the best known 
in its industry. 

The 48 states, four territories and 
the District of Columbia added up 
to 53 as the total of the state series. 
About a year before it ended we 
began to think about what to do 
next. Many suggestions were ad- 
vanced from within the company 
and by our advertising agency, but 
somehow all seemed impractical or 
like a step backward. We were com- 
ing to feel that our advertising 


could and should serve a_ public 
interest as well as our own. 

As we looked about for a theme 
we found an abundance of thought 
provoking material in the feverish 
rainbow-chasing and _ disillusion- 
ment characteristic of American life 
today. We were disturbed by the 
tendency of young people to ap- 
proach jobs with the question 
“What do I get?” instead of “What 
do I give?”; to look upon an edu- 
cation only as a course in making 
a secure living, not as a chance to 
cultivate the understanding of moral 
and_ spiritual values so _ sorely 
needed for leadership in a troubled 
world. 


Ulcers and Alcoholism. . It wor- 
ried us to note that the politician’s 
appeal for votes seldom held more 
than the cynical promise of higher 
living standards, as if man were a 
creature who “lives by bread 
alone.” And it struck us as the sad- 
dest kind of irony that for all the 
time, energy and money that have 
been spent to achieve unprece- 
dented physical security, we had 
reaped the greatest harvest of ul- 
cers, alcoholism and neuroses in the 
nation’s history. 

Here, indeed, we thought, was an 
opportunity to stimulate thinking 
and discussion about the ideas at 
the roots of what the philosophers 
call “the good life’; ideas that are 
infinitely more important to the 
preservation of our society and our 
liberties than the pursuit of material 
gain. Our magazine audience now 
numbered over 2,500,000 readers 
whose level of education, income 
and influence in community affairs 
were decidedly above the national 
average. It was an audience accus- 
tomed to thinking and articulate 
expression. 

The ideas we wished to present 
were fairly clear in our minds, but 
there remained the question of 
statement and _ authorship. We 
thought of asking leaders in the 
fields of education, religion, the arts, 
government and business to make 
them for us and thus give them 
popular appeal. In this we could 
foresee the danger of disagreement 
over a statement whose wording we 
might not wish to endorse. More- 
over, some of the personalities in 

Continued on page 86 








Covering this open pit mining operation on Minne- here and abroad. That touch comes alive in the 
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such a projected list were sure to 
be such controversial figures that 
the mere use of their names would 
reduce or distort the effect of their 
statements. Karl Marx, for example, 
could hardly have made a statement 
of moral principle, no matter how 
true and sincere it might have been, 
which would be universally ac- 
cepted at face value by the Ameri- 
can people today. 


Great Ideas .. Fortunately, we 
had at hand a ready substitute for 
living authors. The Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica’s set of “Great Books of 
The Western World” and its unique 
index to the great ideas, the “Syn- 
topicon,” were then approaching the 
final stages of publication. There we 
found assembled in one place the 
“books that had endured and that 
the common voice of mankind called 
the finest creations, in writing, of 
the Western mind.” And in these 
books were many great statements 
of the ideas that are the very foun- 
dation of the Western tradition. 

A nationally known - scholar 
agreed to undertake the research 
necessary to provide us with an am- 
ple supply of statements from which 
to choose. We called upon our ad- 
vertising agency, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
to commission artists who would 
give us their sympathetic best in 
presenting the quotations graphi- 
cally. 

The concept of the new series, 
“Great Ideas of Western Man,” was 
an unfamiliar one and a little diffi- 
cult at first. On the one hand, we 
had to agree among ourselves on 
what constituted a “great idea” for 
purposes of this campaign. On the 
other, we had to find new formulas 
for art treatment. Gradually, we 
arrived at a satisfactory method for 
handling each situation individually. 


Copy by Committee .. A small 
committee from within and without 
our own organization, augmented 
occasionally by the agency’s copy 
department, selects the statements 
from among those submitted. In 
general, the ideas fall into three 
main categories . . moral, philosoph- 
ical and political. 

The choice of art requires a more 
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elaborate process. Our small com- 
mittee and the agency’s art depart- 
ment studies each statement to de- 
cide what type of treatment it 
should have. Some are susceptible 
to a symbolic representation of the 
idea itself. When this is impossible 
it often seems appropriate merely 
to enhance the appearance of the 
page with an illustration that forms 
a background in terms of the ‘au- 
thor, his time and place. A third 
technique is straight typographic 
design, breaking the statement into 
its coraponents and using color and 
other devices to emphasize the au- 
thor’s organization of thought. 

Whenever possible, an artist is 
chosen who is already familiar with 
the author’s philosophy from a 
study of his works. He is guaran- 
teed a nominal minimum payment 
for his sketch whether it is accepted 
or not, and receives a standard fee 
when he does the finished art. Some 
have submitted finished work with- 
out doing a sketch, always with the 
understanding that if it is not ac- 
cepted they receive payment for the 
sketch only. 

All sketches are submitted to the 
committee in our executive offices, 
where many are accepted uncondi- 
tionally. Often, however, a sketch 
is returned to the artist with the 
suggestion that he try again, and he 
usually succeeds to his own and our 
satisfaction the second time. 

Several of the artists mentioned 
in previous series have contributed 
to the Great Ideas series; Ben 
Shahn, Herbert Bayer, Gyorgi 
Kepes, Richard Lindner, and Leo 
Lionni, to name a few. Among the 
new names are those of Honore 
Sharrer, Leon Karp, Hans Erni, 
Franklin Watkins, Joseph Low, W. 
H. Allner and Hans Moeller. 


Does It Sell Boxes? . . And now, 
you may ask, what are the results? 
Does it sell boxes? The answer to 
that is, the direct sale of boxes is 
not and never has been the purpose 
of our institutional advertising. But, 
insofar as it creates an acute aware- 
ness of our company, giving it a dis- 
tinctive personality and identifying 
it with the best in graphic art, it 
succeeds extremely well. It helps to 


“break the ice’ when our salesman 
calls on his prospect. He does not 
need to explain who we are and 
what we do. Indeed, the prospect's 
interest in our advertising often 
prompts discussion which intro- 
duces a note of welcome informality 
to a business interview. 

Letters and the volume of mail 
about advertising uncertain 
criteria of its success, but they are 
a straw in the wind. As each new 
series has attracted attention our 
mail has increased, and letters about 
the Great Ideas are now averaging 
six a day. Over 90% are commenda- 
tory and most ask for complete sets 
of reprints, only a portion of which 
we can provide. For a period we 
were having 600 reprints a month 
made solely for schools and colleges 
for use in classroom discussion. 

In 1945 the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago exhibited for 11 weeks the 
originals of the United Nations 
series and earlier advertisements . . 
the first one-company show of its 
kind in the institute’s history. The 
exhibition later visited 20 other mu- 
seums in cities from coast to coast, 
attracting nearly 200,000 visitors 
and providing hundreds of thou- 
sands of words of unsolicited press 
and radio publicity. A similar ex- 
hibition of the state series is now 
in progress. 


are 


They Come with Ideas. . We can 
document instances 

our advertising has first 
brought us to the attention of young 
people now in positions of executive 
authority with the company. The 
same may be said of inventors, art- 
ists, writers and other creative 
people who have been attracted by 
this kind of publicity and have come 
to us with their ideas. 

It is difficult, almost impossible, 
to check the amount of discussion 
actually stimulated by the Great 
Ideas advertisements. Certainly, we 
are under no illusions as to the 
effect which this campaign is going 
to have on the course of world his- 
tory. It must suffice to say that pub- 
lic response is continuous and indic- 
ative that the statements do 
stimulate much thinking. Further- 
more, when people say that we are 
helping to promote good citizenship, 
we know the campaign is good ad- 
vertising. . 


also 
where 


many 





MODERN MACHINE SHOP 


BIGGEST 


total circulation! 


BIGGEST 


».«» Plant circulation! 


44,000 


(total circulation) 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP is truly BIG compared with other publications in the 


metalworking field. It's your BIGGEST buy 


BIGGEST total circulation—Over 44,000 . . . BIGGEST 
readership among the metalworking industry's production ex- 
ecutives. When your MODERN MACHINE SHOP sales message 
reaches these all-important plant managers, works managers, 


superintendents, shop foremen, etc., you get BIG results. 


BIGGEST plant circulation—Over 30,000 individual plants 
receive one or more copies of MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
. . . BIGGER plant circulation than the total of many well- 
known metalworking publications. Penetrates deep into the 


BIG plants . . . BIG coverage of the small and medium plants. 


your best buy. Here’s Why: 


LOWEST cost per 1000 circulation of any metalwork- 
ing publication. When it comes to space-buying economy, 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP gives you the BIGGEST VALUE 

. cost per 1000 only $5.95! Write for 48-page FACTS 
FOLDER “Highway to Metalworking.” 


NB. 


MODERN 
MACHINE 


SHOP 
431 Main St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Also Publishers of Products Finishing 
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What's better .. one product line 


or many? Company heads tell 


What strengthens a company and its distributors more . . 


to become known as a specialist 


in one narrow product line, to work for breadth of line, or to diversify? 


While some companies are pushing toward breadth, even diversifying into other industries, 
one machine tool manufacturer narrowed its line after noticing that 15% of the company’s 
products were bringing 85% of total volume. A study of 250 of its distributors showed 
that the outstanding successes were those concentrating on specialized lines. The manu- 
facturer concentrated on grinders, dropped other lines, including home workshop items, 
and consequently lowered tool costs, concentrated sales activity and boosted his net. 


Is a course of action like this common or unusual? In what industries? To find out, IM 


asked company presidents in this and other industries . . 


some appearing to specialize 


and others obviously maintaining breadth. Their answers follow: 





By Oscar L. Bard 
President 
Michigan Tool Co. 


Detroit 


™ PROBABLY no industry specializes 
quite as much as does the machine 
tool industry. While there are a few 
exceptions, each manufacturer tends 
to concentrate on a particular type 
or class of machine tools. 

There’s good logic behind this. 
When you sell a machine tool, you 
do not sell an end product as much 
as you sell a “means to an end.” 
The value of a machine is not in- 
herent in the machine itself. It de- 
pends on the job the machine does 
and how well it does it. As a result, 
selling and servicing of machine 
tools and cutting tools requires spe- 
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cialized training far beyond that 
usually needed for similar work in 
other fields. Sales and service engi- 
neers must not only be thoroughly 
conversant with the equipment they 
are selling, but with the particular 
machining process for which these 
machines and tools are intended. 

In addition to training sales and 
service engineers in the specialized 
knowledge they need, the machine 
and cutting tool manufacturer must 
also engage in continuous research 
and development both in the direc- 
tion of new and improved processes 
in his specific field and on machines 
and tools to implement those proc- 
esses. 

As an illustration, our own or- 
ganization . . Michigan Tool Co... 
concentrates its research and devel- 
opment and practically all its efforts 
on. creating processes, machines, and 
tools for manufacturing helical and 
spur gears. The markets we serve 
comprise all of industry, including 


A monthly discussion, 

in which industry’s top 
executives talk frankly about 
management policies 

dealing with current industrial 
marketing, selling 


and advertising problems 


the automotive and aircraft pro- 
ducers. By concentrating on one 
basic set of problems common to all 
products in which such gears are 
used, we have become. widely 
known as “Gear Production Head- 
quarters.” We take great pride in 
that recognition and the fact that 
customers throughout the world 
come to us with their gear problems. 

This result could not have been 
attained as effectively had we spread 
our engineering and development 
efforts into other machinery fields. 
Similarly, by concentrating on a 
single field, we have been able to 
provide our sales and service engi- 
neers with extensive specialized 
knowledge, enabling them to serve 
their customers more adequately 
where gear cutting is concerned. 

In general, I believe the decision 
as to whether to concentrate on a 
single line of products versus a 
broadly diversified line depends on 
the degree of technical knowledge 
represented in and by the product. 
Where requirements for technical 
and engineering skill are at a high 
level, a company would seem to be 
better off to concentrate rather than 
diversify. 


By John L. McCaffrey 
President 
International 
Harvester Co. 
Chicago 


® 1 pon’ believe there is any one 
“right” answer to your question as 





to whether a manufacturer should 
specialize within a product field, or 
try to offer the broadest possible line 
in a general product field. 

The capital available, the nature 
of the business, the marketing and 
inventory problems involved, and 
many other factors guide the choice 
in any particular case. 

Even in my own company and in 
the industries in which we are en- 
gaged, we do it in different ways. 
For example, in the farm equipment 
industry the most important single 
product is the tractor, which is the 
power source for other farm ma- 
chines. Successful tractor manufac- 
turers always offer a broad line of 
farm implements to work with their 
tractors. 

On the other hand, there have 
been and there are many highly 
successful smaller companies in that 
industry which do not manufacture 
tractors, but which specialize in a 
line of harvesting machines or hay 
tools or whatnot. 

We are also in the appliance busi- 
ness, with refrigerators, freezers, 
room air-conditioners and dehumid- 
ifiers. But we do not offer stoves, 
washing machines, dryers, water 
heaters or various other appliances 
which might be considered part of a 
“full line” in that field. 

In motor trucks, and in industrial 
power equipment, we offer complete 
lines, again. In the steel business, 
our mill specializes in certain alloys 
and rolling mill products. We do 
not, for example, produce sheets. 

Based on our own experience, I 
think I would have to answer you 
by saying: 

“Both approaches are right . . de- 
pending. .” 


By Paul B. Wishart 
President 
Minneapolis- 
Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 
Minneapolis 


™ WITHIN THE automatic control in- 
dustry there has been a definite 
trend among most manufacturers 
toward broad coverage of the field. 
The progress they have made in this 
direction varies with individual com- 
panies. In the main, however, most 


are offering a wider and wider line 
as the years go on. 

Yet an easy generalization that 
this is the proper course could lead 
to improper conclusions. Too, there 
conceivably could be reasons for 
manufacturing product lines with 
less than a normal mark-up. For 
example, a company might have a 
large-volume, standard-merchan- 
dise customer who requests a spe- 
cial product. Failure to supply it 
might, in some cases, jeopardize the 
standard line. 

In our compai.: we have had 
great success over the years by 
being in a position to supply any 
control need that might exist. But 
this policy must be backed up with 
a constant effort to examine un- 
profitable product lines to determine 
whether there is justification for 
their continued manufacture. 

Generally, we feel that our diver- 
sification should be within our own 
industry, since the untapped poten- 
tial is still great. But this policy 
should not blind one to the possi- 
bility of new products and new 
markets in corollary fields. In other 
words, within reasonable limits, a 
manufacturer should give consider- 
ation to following the course that 
his research department defines for 
him. 


By F. S. Cornell 
Vice-President & 
General Manager 
A. O. Smith Corp. 


Milwaukee 


= THE A. O. Smith Corporation is 
involved in six major markets, five 
of which are vertical in character 
and in which we have at least sev- 
eral products. The sixth market is 
the horizontal market of industrial 
supplies and equipment where we 
have several product lines serving a 
number of jndustries. 

It is difficult for us to generalize 
about our intentions concerning the 
question of broadening our lines in 
a general product field, because we 
are in so many markets and each is 
a separate problem. However, in our 
long range planning, we do not give 
very much importance to the ques- 
tion of filling out our line in a gen- 


eral product field. 

For instance, in the petroleum in- 
dustry we have a tubular goods 
business serving the production sec- 
tion of that industry; pressure ves- 
sels, heat exchangers and glass lined 
chemical equipment serving: the re- 
fining end of the industry; and 
meters and gasoline station pumps 
which primarily serve the market- 
ing end of the petroleum industry. 
We are not particularly interested 
in adding to our product lines just 
for the purpose of enabling our sales 
force to sell additional items to the 
petroleum industry. Rather, our di- 
versification has taken the form of 
entering. new markets where we 
found that we had something to con- 
tribute in the way of a new product. 

We are in the home appliance field 
with the Permaglas Water Heaters 
and Furnaces, but we have no in- 
tention of trying to become a full 
line appliance manufacturer. This 
does not preclude our adding an ad- 
ditional appliance or two providing 
we can make a unique contribution, 
but we will not add them just to 
have them in the line. 

While there are undoubtedly sales 
expense savings to be effected in 
selling a full line to a given market, 
we feel that these advantages are 
overrated in many instances. In the 
capital goods fields we have noted a 
tendency on the part of our cus- 
tomers to give parts of their capital 
goods expenditures to several sup- 
pliers, which means that a supplier 
with a full line wouldn’t get the full 
order anyhow. In the appliance field 
we feel that there is a growing group 
of distributors and dealers who pre- 
fer not to have full lines of white 
goods made by a single manufac- 
turer. This group constitutes an im- 
portant and dynamic market and 
makes it unnecessary for a manu- 
facturer to have a full line. 


By William J. Bryant 
President 

Bryant Chucking 
Grinder Co. 
Springfield, Vt. 


® THIS SUBJECT is so broad and 
complex that a considerable tome 
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top management forum 


could be written on it. But I will 
confine my remarks to the modest 
diversification program carried on 
by the Bryant Co. 

We have in our line of internal 
grinders an unusually high-cycle 
product whose ups and downs swing 
more violently than those of our in- 
dustry, the machine tool industry . . 
itself a notoriously bad actor. We 
have had to reconcile our desire for 
flattening our curve with our re- 
solve not to get out of our depth in 
unrelated lines. 

Our studies indicated that the 
food production and distribution in- 
dustries had some of the most at- 
tractive curves. To stay in our chosen 
field of machinery we decided that 
the closest we could come to these 
industries was in the manufactur- 
ing of package machinery. On this 
basis, we bought a company manu- 
facturing folding box gluing ma- 
chinery and allied products such as 
a rotogravure press for printing the 
boxes. 

Also, although we continue to 
look for companies and products 
that might meet the two-fold test 
as stated, we also, within our parent 
company through a well-developed 
research and development setup, 
make a continuing effort to extend 
our line of products related to our 
“bread and butter” business, ma- 
chine tools. We have developed a 
line of boring machines, certain 
types of measuring equipment, and 
through our interest in grinding 
spindles, rotative equipment for 
many uses. In this activity we at- 
tempt to confine ourselves to prod- 
ucts that can be handled by our 
present sales organization. 

In other words, for a company to 
restrict itself to merely broadening 
a line of products does not satis- 
factorily answer the problem a com- 
pany faces in attempting through 
diversification to flatten an unsatis- 
factory business cycle curve. A com- 
pany must find an industry whose 
curve complements its own or modi- 
fies it considerably and then to see 
if within that industry there is some 
segment that involves products not 
too far afield from the products of 
the parent company. 
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Coming. . 


Seldom before have leading industrial ex- 
ecutives expressed so much interest in an 
IM “forum” topic as this one on breadth 
of product line and its effect on profit and 
distribution. So, in the February issue, IM 
will present more views on the question 
by presidents of foremost industrial 
companies names such as Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., Worthington Corp., 
Dow Chemical Co., and many more. 





By Alex P. Fox 
President 


r ee 
Lincoin Engineering 


™ ALL manufacturers are constantly 
faced with the question of whether 
to broaden or concentrate their 
product line, as the purpose sought 
in either event serves the same 
end, to increase net income. 

Broadening the line normally in- 
creases sales volume from which to 
derive additional income, whereas 
concentration or specialization with- 
in a segment of a product field re- 
moves less profitable items provid- 
ing operating economy that is re- 
flected in income. 

Whether to broaden or concen- 
trate should be determined by the 
course which offers promise of the 
largest increase in income and, as- 
suming that income accrues as sales 
volume increases, would account for 
the present trend in business to di- 
versify and expand rather than to 
specialize in a more limited field. 
However, diversification can become 
a liability instead of an asset, which 
can be amply illustrated, if under- 
taken without a well considered 
purpose. 

A merger, for example, conceived 
with the idea of increasing the out- 
put of the production facilities of a 
more modern plant by acquiring and 
abandoning a less efficient plant 
having a stable output, may not 
succeed if the distribution outlets 
employed do not adequately reach 
the markets for the products of 
both plants. 

An attempt at diversification by 
expanding the product line to in- 
clude additional products which 


would be sold by established selling 
outlets may fail for lack of trade 
acceptance of the added products, 
and the expense of creating accept- 
ance would have to be underwritten 
before the intended selling outlets 
could function. 

The income motive may be better 
satisfied ultimately if the specialized 
field is exploited first and full ad- 
vantage taken of all inherent oppor- 
tunities before moving on into a 
broader diversified field. 

The pioneering of new products 
within a limited field to create in- 
creased market demand and there- 
by bring about diversification from 
within by broadening the narrow 
field would serve also to prove the 
wisdom of venturing into broader 
fields for diversification before for- 
feiting opportunities dormant in the 
narrow field. 


By L. C. Stowell 
President 
Underwood Corp. 
New York 


™ succESs and growth in the office 
equipment field requires diversifica- 
tion within the field because of the 
rapid changes brought on by inten- 
sive research and engineering. 

We sell and service what a prod- 
uct does rather than what it is. There 
are rapidly changing ideas concern- 
ing efficient methods of performing 
office routine and accounting tasks, 
and there is an intensive effort go- 
ing on throughout the industry to 
make more rapid progress. 

A few years ago the electronic 
computing method came on the 
scene, which is a clear indication as 
to how progress brings on changes. 
A substantial effort is being made in 
that direction by Underwood. 

Progress may mean the dropping 
out of various items of machinery 
from time to time, but it may not, 
for improvement is going on all 
along the line. 

Office equipment companies are 
specialists and must remain so, so 
that broadening into other general 
product fields is not the direction 
in which office equipment manufac- 
turers will expand. © 





ADVERTISEMENTS GET 
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WITH GREATER FREQUENCY OF INSERTION 





INDEX OF “READ-MOST” SCORES 
BY THE NUMBER OF INSERTIONS USED BY ADVERTISERS 


Based on 706 advertisements in two McGraw-Hill Business Publications for 1952, all on the same seven product groups. 


INDEX OF 
NUMBER COST PER 
INSERTIONS OF ADS INDEX OF AVERAGE “READ-MOST”* SCORE READER 


1-5 iar —§ 100 100 
6 12 a 88 
-1 0 5 123 32 
12013 37) eS 127 73 


*READERSHIP SCORES used in this analysis are those developed by Daniel Starch and staff through personal inter- 
views of readers. Field interviewers conducted approximately 2,400 readers through the issues page by page 
and asked in each case, ‘Did you read half or more of this advertisement?” 


NUMBER OF 











TO DETERMINE whether there was a relation- 
ship between frequency of insertion and reader- 
ship scores, McGraw-Hill Research analyzed 
Readership Scores of 706 one-page advertise- 
ments in seven product groups. All adver- 
tisements appeared during one year in two 
McGraw-Hill publications. 


THE RESULTS showed that advertisers who 
used twelve or thirteen insertions per year in 
two monthlies averaged 27%, greater readership 
per advertisement and 22% lower cost per 
‘‘read-most’”’ reader than those who used one to 
five insertions per year in the same magazines 
on the same products. 


CONCLUSION: This study (summarized in 


Data Sheet #5210) shows that greater frequency 
of insertion, in itself, appears to build up a 
readership-bonus over and above the excellence 
of any particular advertisement. It does not 
mean that continuity will assure good reader- 
ship of poor ads, but that good advertising will 
get a better readership score the oftener it 
appears. 
* ok 


TO SERVE YOU: McGraw-Hill Research is 
one of the many services maintained by the 
McGraw-Hill organization for its advertisers. 
If you want facts on subjects related to adver- 
tising performance and effectiveness, ask your 


McGraw-Hill man. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. aia 


M:GRAW-HILL Aimm 
ARD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


ae = 
OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
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ideas 


booklets / direct mail 


sales promotion 


comment on catalogs 


slide films / sales helps 


exhibits / motion pictures 


Ay 











~ R 
> oe Allie and Suzy 


realized that they were 
meant for each other 
and, blessed by those friends 
who eagerly awaited their union, 


had a bang-up *wedding. 








Wedding . . Allic 


sales message in Allmetal’s pl] 


Boy meets girl, wins her 


A love story to woo prospective customers 


® THE LOVE story of Allie and Suzy 
is used to tell customers and pros- 
pects that Allmetal Screw Products 
Co. has moved to a new plant in 
Garden City, Long Island, New 
York. 

The company’s announcement of 


its move to larger quarters is a 
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booklet containing cartoon drawings 
and sprightly copy. 

It tells about Allie (the Allmetal 
Co.), “a machinist who played the 
field and had no particular favorites” 
among metals used in screw machine 
production until he met Suzy (stain- 


less steel), “a girl who had many 


obvious virtues but found it diffi- 
cult to make friends.” 

The booklet goes on to tell how 
Allmetal overcame the difficulty of 
working with stainless steel and as a 
result Allie and Suzy had “a bang- 
up wedding” and within a_ short 
time their “offspring (bolts, nuts, 
screws and washers) numbered in 
the millions.” 

As a result, the booklet goes on, 
Allmetal. had to move to larger 
quarters . . the new plant. 

The piece drew an “enthusiastic 
response” in the metalworking field, 
says Max Stern, Allmetal’s adver- 
tising manager. 


Should an industrial company 
train retailers? Ask Du Pont 

Acrylic fiber is made by an indus- 
trial company and is used in men’s 
suits, which are sold in retail stores 
by retail clerks. 

The company is Du Pont. The 
fiber is known commercially as Or- 

Continued on page 94 











New Angle . . Kaiser Aluminum bro- 
chure promoting aluminum as economical 

rew machine metal includes actual sam- 
f a machined aluminum part glued 


chure. 
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Manager, Atomic Power Division Design & Development Engineer Project Engineer 


NM.E.’s at Westinghouse 
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V.P— Research Laboratories Experimental Engineer Order Interpreter 
read Mechanical Engineering monthly! 


Mechanical engineering is fundamental to most industrial 
fields. This is typical of the electrical industry where the 
men who dominate the specification and purchase of equip- 
ment read MECHANICAL ENGINEERING — regularly, 
every month. Why? Because these men, from president to 
staff members, are mechanical engineers. And they depend 
on MECHANICAL ENGINEERING for authoritative re- 
porting of technical news and information. 


Without waste circulation, MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING puts your sales story before this, the world’s largest 
audience of mechanical engineers—35,000 men who design, 
develop, produce, install, control and operate mechanical 
equipment. Mechanical engineers keep your sales moving— 
and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING motivates mechani- __‘'0 35,000 mechanical engineers, ME is their 


magazine... published by their Society, and 
cal engineers. edited solely to serve their needs. 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy 


2. Mechanical Engineering 


&&@ Published by 
S és} THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
\_. } 

\ 


a 29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
a / 
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lon. The problem is getting the re- 
tail clerks to sell men’s suits on the 
basis of the Orlon in them. 

Du Pont licked the problem by 
producing a sound slide film that 
pushes Orlon as the factor that will 
give the “added value” needed to 
make a sale. The 15-minute, colored 
film promotes Orlon suits’ light- 
weight comfort, luxurious “hand” 
and shape retention and points out 
to the salesmen the advantages of 
selling these qualities hard. 

Du Pont offers the film on free 
loan to stores who want to use it. 
The company also has produced an 
illustrated booklet containing high- 
lights of the film. The booklet is 
available distribution to the 
stores’ salesmen during showings of 
the film. 


for 
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Fun . . Tongue-in-cheek cartoons and 
copy promote Renner prospects. 
How to build business 

by poking fun at yourself 

Eleven cartoons, each one poking 
fun at the agency business, and 
copy to match are building business 
for Renner Advertisers, Philadel- 
phia agency. 

Cartoons and copy are in a pro- 
motional booklet Renner sent to 
1,500 cold prospects in the Philadel- 
phia industrial area. 

The booklet starts off: “Some 
people look for a lot of plush in an 
advertising agency.” (Cartoon shows 
lavish entertainment of client.) It 
mentions and illustrates such things 
as the “ivory tower,” and “experi- 
enced executives” (cartoon of be- 
medaled and scarred general). 

The booklet gets serious on the 
last page, saying, “We'd like noth- 
ing better than to have a chat with 
you and your associates.” 
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Early reactions “seem to be of the 
immediate ‘reach-for-the-telephone’ 
type,” reports Richard L. Renner, 
agency partner. He one 
account and several prospects have 
been obtained. 


says new 


Caterpillar combines public 
service with sales message 
Combining public service with a 
sales message is a trick Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., 
formed with its highway 
movie, “The Perfect Crime.” 
The film draws a parallel between 
outright murder and death caused 
by unsafe highways. Its message is 
that the public should force legis- 
latures to provide safe highways . . 
which would mean more orders for 
Caterpillar’s road building equip- 


has per- 
safety 


ment. 


Reo buys out Broadway musical 
to push new engine to truckers 

To promote its new V-8 engine, 
Reo Motors, Lansing, Mich., bought 
out the house of the hit Broadway 
musical, “Can-Can,” and opened the 
doors to 1,450 delegates at the Amer- 
ican Trucking Association conven- 


tion, held in New York. 


> 
Salesmen and sausage casing, 
Tee-Pak promotes both at once 
When the Transparent 
Co., Chicago, 
fibrous casing for sausages, it cap- 
italized on one of the casing’s ad- 


Package 


introduced a new 


vantages to promote both its sales- 
men and the new product. 

One advantage of the new casing 
is that it gives very sharp repro- 
duction of labels and designs. 

To demonstrate this characteris- 
tic, the company printed photographs 
of its salesmen, along with a sales 
message, on samples of the casing 
itself. These samples were sent to 
more than 5,000 packers . . all cus- 
tomers or prospective customers. 

L. J. Cullen, sales development 
manager, reports the unusual pro- 
motion pieces were received en- 
thusiastically and several packers 
stuffed the sample casings with sau- 
them to the 
salesmen on their next call. Trade 
name is Tee-Pak. * 


sage and presented 


Two-Way .. New meat 


1uUC itse 


te 


Hi! 
& 

You and I both know 
tha? I'm not the most hand- 
some guy in the world--BUT 
Pll bet you've never seen a 
better reproduction on o 


fibrous casing before — no 
matter whose head you use. 


Notice the sharpness, 
clarity and the extra luster 
of the printing — notice also 
the gloss and maximum 
transparency of Tee-Pak fi- 
brous casings. Fancy, if you 
will, the terrific impact you 
give your brand nome and 
design when they're printed 
on new Tee-Pak fibrous 
casings. What's more, from 
oe production standpoint, 
you'll really appreciate the 
controlled uniformity of this 
casing and the odvantages 


it gives you! 


Want the whole story? 
rll Be glad to demonstrate 
new Tee-Pak fibrous cas- 
ings the next time ! visit 
you...or, if you prefer, call 
me now. 


Your Tee-Pak Man 
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TW” Force for 
Selling Key City 


Street Officials 


A , 


A YW GALLETTE PUBLICATION 


Your gateway to the booming street and expressway market 


A MULTI BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


Here is a market, not covered adequately by any other pub- 
lication, which in the next ten years will see major expendi- 
tures of over 10 billion dollars for equipment, materials, serv- 
ices, and maintenance. 

Urban traffic is a major problem of our time .. . its movement, 
control, and growth is a problem of city, county and state of- 
ficials. Millions of people move in and out of our major cities 
daily. Traffic congestions retard business and industrial growth. 
Street Engineering will be a new advertising medium reaching 
key street and expressway officials, plus the city officials con- 
cerned with construction, administraticn, and maintenance of 
the basic routes into our major cities. 


Reach 10,000 Key Officials and Engineers 


Readers in major buying categories who influence, specify and 
buy: 


*Political and administrative 

1. Mayors, council men, aldermen, park boards 
2. City Managers, public works directors 

3. Airport managers 


* Engineering 
1. City engineers 


2. Expressway engineers (city, county, state) 
3. Traffic control, parking, lighting, and other specialists 


* Operating 

1. Street superintendents and foremen 

2. Equipment and garage superintendents 

3. Street sanitation supervisors 

Here and here alone, in a single publication, you will be able 
to reach all the major buying influences with known interest in 
- street and urban expressway operation. 


‘Street Engineering’’ —— Combines broad managerial 
and practical ‘how it was done”’ articles —- giving something 
in each issue alike for the political leader, the administrator, the 
engineer and the operating man. 

Presents specialized data for the specialized man — approxi- 
mately one-half the editorial space to be devoted to depart- 
ments on such phases as Plans and Programs, Engineering, 
Street Repairs and Maintenance, Traffic Control, Parking and 
Metering, Urban Lighting, Equipment, Maintenance, etc. 

Offers authoritative article, discussions and news. The editorial 
staff will include nationally prominent specialists as regular 
contributors. 

Will speak for the financial needs of cities, in legislative and 
tax competition with other governmental and population groups. 


Product Information: 


“Street Engineering’’ will feature products at work in its major 
articles. And it will utilize tested techniques of presentation to 
bring inquiries for advertised or publicized products. 


Special Pilot issue — Summer 1955 


Only one issue will be published in 1955 
‘uly — August 


Special low rates for this issue on request 


For additional information on Street Engineering, please write 
or call a Gillette office. 


A Gillette Publication 
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Plan for 1955 conference 


Reid heads advisory committee, 
streamlines organization 


for convention arrangements 


® NEW yorK . . Under the guidance 
of a national advisory committee, 
the program for the 33rd annual 
conference of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association is be- 
ginning to take shape. 

Several breaks with tradition are 
in the making, among which are 
plans to give greater significance to 
the annual banquet that usually 
closes the three-day meeting, and 
an expanded program for the wives 
of members, which will enable the 


ladies to attend brief sessions de- 


voted to some of the problems of 


the advertising business affecting 
their husbands. 

The advisory committee met here 
for the first time in mid-December, 
under the chairmanship of Ralston 
B. Reid, General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady. Its members include Doug- 
las M. Considine, Mallory Co., In- 
dianapolis; J. F. Gent, Crane Co., 
Chicago; Robert E. Harper, National 
Business Publications, Washington; 
Willis T. Jensen, Charles L. Rumrill 
(o., Rochester, N. Y.; H. H. Kynett, 

itken-Kynett Co., Philadelphia; 
Henry W. Leland, General Electric 


Why advertise? . . Norman H. Gimmy (left) of Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Reading 
Pa., explains a client's objectives to fellow-panel members at Eastern Industrial Adver 
tisers’ clinic in Philadelphia: (from left) Theodore R. Robertson, Business Week; Richard 


E. Gawthrop, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co.; and George B. Barnard, Aitkin-Kynett Co. 
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Co.; William J. Miller, Yarnall-Waring 


NEws 


Co., Schenectady; Walter W. 
Michener, Michener Co., Philadel- 
phia; John Sasso, G. M. Basford Co., 
New York; Richard C. Sickler, Du- 
Pont, Wilmington; H. E. Snyder, 
Arcos Corp., Philadelphia; James 
Stotlar, Mechanization, Inc., Wash- 
ington; Jordan B. Wood, Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, 
Vt., and J. R. Williams, Signode 
Steel Strapping Co., Chicago. 

Committee organization has been 
streamlined and reduced to five 
major subgroups: arrangements, fi- 
nance, attendance, promotion and 
publicity. 

Continuity for future conference 
programs will be assured under a 
plan which provides that half of the 
membership of this year’s commit- 
tee will serve also on the 1956 con- 
vention advisory group. 

NIAA will be one of the first 
groups to meet in the new audito- 
rium now being constructed as a 
wing of the Sheraton-Park Hotel in 


Washington, when the “get-ac- 


quainted” supper takes place Sun- 
day evening, May 8. More than 100 
room reservations are already re- 
ported by the hotel to have been 
made by members planning to at- 
tend. Because of the sight seeing 
characteristics of the capital city, 
the committee believes that a larger 
proportion of families will come to 
this year’s conference than has ever 
previously attended an = annual 
NIAA meeting. 


Beard named vice-chairman 

of NIAA as part of ‘new look’ 

® NEW yorK .. David F. Beard, di- 

rector of advertising, Reynolds Mfg. 

Co., Louisville, has been appointed 

vice-chairman of the National In- 

dustrial Advertisers Association. 
Continued on page 97 





Chip Off The Block That Built America 


In peace, as in war, no single industry has contributed so much 


to this nation’s economic power and welfare as its metal pro- 
ducing companies. Metals and metal products form the blocks 
of America’s very foundation. Yet, despite their vital role, metals 
must be sold, and many leaders in the field rely heavily on 
the pages of Business Week as an ideal sales tool. These 
manufacturers know that Business Week reaches a more highly 
concentrated audience of management men in business and 
industry—at less cost—than any other general-business or news 
magazine. The result: Business Week consistently carries more 
pages of metal and metal products advertising than any other 


magazine in its field. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


These Advertisers of Metals and Metal Products Reach 


Their Major Prospects Through Business Week 


Acme Steel Co. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 


Aluminum Co. of America 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Armco Steel Co. 
Barium Steel Corp. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Bristol Brass Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Co., The 
Cold Metal Products Co. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
Continental Copper & Steel 
Industries, Inc. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Eagle-Picher Co., The 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
(Carboloy Co., Inc.) 
Granite City Steel Co. 
Harvey Machine Co., Inc. 
(Harvey Aluminum Div.) 
Ingalls Iron Works Co., The 
Inland Steel Co. 
International Nickel Co. of 
Canada, Ltd. 


Jessop Steel Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Kaiser Aluminum & 

Chemical Corp 
Kennametal, Inc 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Lukens Steel Co 
Malayan Tin Bureau, The 
Marshali Steel Co 
McLouth Steel Corp. 
National Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co 
Rem-Cru Titanium, Inc. 
Republic Steel Corp. 

Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 
Reynolds Metals Co. 

Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Inc 
Sharon Steel Corp. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

U. S. Steel Corp. 

(U. S. Steel Supply Co.) 
Vanadium Corp. of America 
Wheeling Steel Corp 

(Wheeling Corrugated Co 


Source: Publishers Information Bureau (Jan.-June, 1954) 








You Get Buying Inquiries from Plant as well as Purchasing Executives 


—When You're in CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY 


**‘We use CONOVER-MAST 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY 
constantly and would be lost with- 
out it.” 


George A. Wescott, Plant Engineer 
Remington Rand Inc. 
Tonawanda, N.Y. 


“Due to the Directory’s compact- 
ness and completeness, it is the 
most used for hard to find items 
which we purchase.” 


E. F. Bauman, Director of Purchases 
Federal-Mogul Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


“I keep CONOVER-MAST PUR- 
CHASING DIRECTORY in my 
office—within easy reach. This 
convenience obviates a trip to 
Purchasing for information in 
their bulkier directories.” 


Paul Davis, Production Manager 
Chambers Corp., Shelbyville, Ind. 


Write today for your free copy of ‘‘How to Increase Your Sales Through Industrial Directory Advertising”’ 


“It is in daily use in our Procure- 
ment Department and has proved 
most helpful for many years past.” 


J. Ralph Walker, Ass't Procurement 
Manager, Fairchild Engine Div. 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
Farmingdale, L. I., N.Y. 


“I have at my finger tips one book 
with all the information I require. 
CONOVER-MAST PURCHAS- 
ING DIRECTORY is complete, 
compact, and in use every day.” 


Milton Davis, Plant Engineer 
Sylvania Electric Products, inc. 
Danvers, Mass. 
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PURCHASING DIR&® NG EXECUTIVES 
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“We use the Directory constantly 





‘‘We have found CONOVER- 


to find new sources of supply and MAST PURCHASING DIREC- 


wouldn’t consider our department 
complete without it.” 


W. F. Sheff, Purchasing Agent 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
John Bean Div., San Jose, Calif. 


TORY very helpful and easy to 
use.” 


H. K. Anderson, Master Mechanic 
Bendix Home Appliance Division 
Avco Mfg. Corp., Clyde, Ohio 


“We have found CONOVER- 
MAST PURCHASING DIREC- 
TORY very useful in our daily 
business.” 


James A. Lee, Director of Purchases 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


*“*CONOVER-MAST PUR- 
CHASING DIRECTORY is 
always kept within arm’s reach. 
It has been of tremendous value 
in securing new sources of supply 
and an invaluable aid in helping 
to effect purchasing savings.” 


James L. Bates, Production Manager 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Regulator Division, Norwalk, Ohio 


*““We use CONOVER-MAST 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY 
intensively. It is of great assist- 
ance to us.” 


A.M. Adams, Director of Purchasing 
and Material Control 
Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, Ill. 


$425 


Conover-Mast PURCHASING DIRECTORY 205 cast 42nd stREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO -« 


CLEVELAND e 


DETROIT « 


LOS ANGELES 














NIAA News 


begins on page 96 


He accepted the appointment to 
serve until the annual NIAA con- 
ference in Washington May 8-11, 
when a new vice-chairman will be 
elected under provisions of the “new 
look” reorganization of NIAA. 

The bylaws, amended last June at 
Montreal, call for annual election of 
a vice-chairman, who will succeed 
the chairman when his term expires 
a year later. Purpose is to insure an 
informed line of succession. 

Because the “new look” amend- 
ments were passed at the same time 
as the election of officers, there was 
no time then to line up a candidate 
for the post at Montreal. 

It is understood that Mr. Beard 
is not a candidate for chairman 
next year, but has been persuaded 
to accept the appointment as vice- 
chairman to “get the ball rolling” 
until May. 

He was appointed by NIAA chair- 
man of the board George L. Staudt, 
advertising manager, Harnischfe- 
ger Corp., Milwaukee. Mr. Beard 
also will continue to serve as an 
NIAA vice-president. 


CIAA learns ‘how to get 

most from printing dollar’ 

® CHICAGO . . Everyone’s complain- 
ing about the cost of printing and 
production these days. And hece’s 
someone who's doing something 
about it. 

The Chicago Industrial Advertis- 
ers Association called in three print- 
ers to tell “how to get the most out 
of your printing dollar.” 

All of them urged the industrial 
admen to consult the printer early 
in the planning stage of any job. . 
itll save money. 

The three printers were Carl 
Dunnegan, president, Inland Press; 
Joseph L. Strauss, Jr., president, 
Hillison & Etten Co., and George 
Luehrs, vice-president, Peerless 
Lithographing Co., all of Chicago. 

Mr. Dunnegan said the printer 
should not be just a hired hand. . 
“he must become an integral part 
of any publishing business.” He 
said clean manuscript copy and a 
carefully followed system of pasting 
up dummy pages were essential for 








good . . and economical . . printing 
jobs. 
Mr. Strauss urged the CIAA 


members to “consult your printer at 
the planning stage. Good planning 
saves time, saves money and pro- 
duces a better job.” 

“First decide what you want to 
accomplish with any particular job,” 
he said. “Then tell your printer and 
he'll figure out how to do it at the 
lowest cost.” 

Mr. Strauss showed several ex- 
amples of how printing jobs costs 
had been cut considerably through 
early planning. 





Mr. Luehrs warned his listeners 
that they’ll run into trouble if they 
give a printer a job that doesn’t fit 
his equipment, if they send in dirty 
copy and if they do less than expert 
jobs on photo cropping. 


IMD industrial ad course 
graduates its biggest class 
® DETROIT . . The eighth industrial 
advertising class sponsored by the 
Industrial Marketers of Detroit has 
been graduated, and it was the big- 
gest in the course’s history. 

The 62 students were presented 
with certificates by IMD president 


Continued on page 
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FROM THE JANUARY 1930 ISSUE OF INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


R. O. Eastman, president of 
R. O. Eastman, Inc., spoke on mar- 
ket research and its objectives at 
the December meeting of the Tech- 
nical Publicity Association of New 
York. Mr. Eastman said that the 
most common fallacy in market re- 
search is that too many people are 
content to measure their markets 
without finding the best ways of 
cultivating sales and capitalizing on 
the peculiarities of various sectors 
of the market. 


“Market research doesn’t mean a 
thing unless you get something out 
of it that will increase the volume 
of sales or reduce the cost of selling,” 
he said. 


“Market research can be ‘defined 
as the process of (1) determining 
the marketing problems of a busi- 
ness, (2) getting the facts in a basic 
manner from sellers, purchasers and 
users which indicate the solutions 
of those problems, (3) interpreting 
the significance of the facts obtained 
to the business and (4) compiling 
and using them in such a way as to 
give them profitable use.” 

He said that all market research 
should be conducted in a scientific 
manner, and all conclusions drawn 


with an open mind and good judg- 
ment. 


# A talk on “Creating and Main- 
taining Desirable Relations with 
Publications,” was given by Joseph 
W. Hicks, of Byllesby Publications, 
at the December meeting of the En- 
gineering Advertisers Association of 
Chicago. “In past years,” he said, 
“the press agent has frequently sac- 
rificed quality for quantity in pre- 
paring publicity material for the 
editors of business and other pub- 
lications. Now, however, we are 
gaining a new view of the possibil- 
ity of using news and editorial mat- 
ter as a builder of business and 
good will.” 

He pointed out further that busi- 
ness paper advertisers would do 
well to consider more seriously the 
responsibilities that editors now 
realize in preparing editorial mate- 
rial for readers. 


= The first issue of the “News Bul- 
letin” was received late in Novem- 
ber by members of the National In- 
dustrial Advertising Association. 
This is a mimeographed letter being 
sent out by the central office in 
New York to keep members in- 
formed of progress being made. & 
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Corman Diehl, advertising manager, 
Michigan Alkali Div., Wyandotte 
Chemicals. The class is offered by 
the University of Michigan under 
IMD guidance. Thomas D. Heap of 
Gray & Kilgore, Detroit industrial 
advertising agency, is the instructor. 


Two new services to replace 

old NIAA ‘Newsletter’ 

® NEW yorK .. The NIAA plans to 
abolish its “Newsletter,” bi-monthly 
publication giving chapter news, in 
favor of two new publications. 

One will contain excerpts from 
business publications, designed to 
aid the industrial advertising and 
marketing man. NIAA is running 
a contest to pick a name for this 
publication. Winner will get free 
registration for two to the 1955 
NIAA conference. 

Chapter information now will be 
sent out in a publication called the 
“Direct Wire.” 


St. Thomas is named new 
IMD vice-president 

® pETROIT . . Charles E. St. Thomas, 
advertising and sales promotion 
manager, Carboloy Dept., General 
Electric Co., Detroit, has been named 
vice-president of the Industrial 
Marketers of Detroit. He succeeds 
Arthur F. Dries, who resigned. 


CIAA gives industrial admen 
10-point plan to fight reds 

® cHIcaco .. The Chicago Industrial 
Advertisers Association has declared 
open war on Communism. 

A CIAA folder entitled “A Third 
World War or Peace With Honor?” 
urges the association’s members 
in fact all members of NIAA .. to 
use their talents and facilities as 
advertising men to fight world Com- 
munism. 

The folder outlines a 10-point pro- 
gram for building better under- 
standing: of this country abroad and 
thus winning people from Com- 


e Advertising managers and house 
organ editors should get in touch 
with either a 
tomer in another 
change information and photographs 
for use in company publications. 

e Industrial advertisers with! for- 
eign advertising programs should 
use occasional ads for a general 
education or good will theme. 

e Industrial advertisers, agencies 
and publishers should send to their 
abroad technical 
might be of interest. 


competitor or cus- 


country to ex- 


counterparts 
movies that 


Industrial production shows 

usual rise; construction booms 
® cHIcAGo . . Industrial production 
showed its usual seasonal rise during 


the fall months, according to the 
November report of business con- 
ditions by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago. 

Increased production of _ steel, 
chemicals, tires and lumber offset 
declines in automobiles, machinery 
and other metal products during 
those months, the bank reported. 

Construction is a bright spot in 
the economic picture, according to 
the report. In the Midwest, con- 
struction contract awards were 35% 
above a year ago for September, 
and across the nation, housing 
starts were 19% above last year in 
August and continued at a com- 
parable rate in September, accord- 
ing to the bank. & 


Where travelers can find NIAA activity 


Chapter 


Advertisers Association: Subject to Change 


Place 





12:00 N 


:00 P.M. St. 


University Club 
Lord Baltimore Hotel 
Hotel Vendome 
The Park Lane 
Builders Cluk 
Maketewah C 
Allerton Hotel 


ree tT = r 
Amer. Legion ft 


Van \ sleve H 
Al x H ‘ 

Albany Hotel 
Veterans’ Memorial 


Roberts Restauran 


Athenaeum Turners 


Mona Lisa Cafe 
Ambassador Hotel 
Hotel Francis Drake 
Ritz Carlton Hotel 
Military Park Hotel, Newark 
Belmont Plaza Hotel 

Poor Richard Clul 

University Cluk 

Benson Hotel 


At Various Places 


University Cluk 


Forest Park Hotel 


Julien Restaurant 


College Club 
‘hoyal York Hotel 


6 
munism. Seattle 3rd Wed. 6:30 P.M. 
Here are some of the points: eae 3d Thue. 6:15 PM. 
e Industrial publishers should send Te IT 
copies of their publications to over- , ica ieacailabbics ‘ , 
y En 2nd Thuis. 6:30 P.M. City Club, Hartford, Conn. 


recommended by the nee een tae ate 
Y stown trd Thurs. 6:30 P.M. Youngstown Club 


Devonshire Hotel 


seas points 
U. S. Information Agency. 
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LESS PUSH MoRE GLIDE 


with 


none ON CASTERS 


@ Now’s the time to transform those 

balky old hand trucks into efficiently 

operating vehicles— quickly and 

inexpensively —by replacing worn out, 

obsolete casters with new COLSONs 

There are over 1500 models from which to 

choose. COLSON also manufactures such 

Which ad cost-cutting handling equipment as Box 
Trucks, Drum Trucks, Platform Trucks, Hand 

Trucks, and Lift-Jack Systems—something 


for every materials-handling need 


attracted ere: 
more readers ? 





THE CORPORATION 


Announces the purchase of the facilities 


SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK CORP. 
of Albion, Michigan 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 




















MATERIALS HANDLING. NEWS 





1954, meet 500 oe My 


Bigger swivel | bearing arez area : 
keeps heavy loads steady = 


Reduces raceway wear, gives 
longer life, easier pars 


Editorial vs. Other Style 


™ THESE two caster ads in Factory 
Management & Maintenance used 
very different formats. Bassick Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., used an editorial 
style and Colson Corp., Elyria, O., 
used a more conventional layout. 
Which ad attracted more notice 
and which was read more thorough- 
ly by those who noted? See page 
144. 
Sedernize with Bassick 


Your & 


| File test shows extra bardness ry 

! of Bassick swivel bearing parts 

be a thing if the past Hi tle bites into raceway surfaces of 
Bavsicl. has Pe) casten yau now use beter shia about 
uveng Bassick Do ball bearing 

el parts of all Bassick cold-lorms dj 

cose-berdened to 

y 0 pas your tet 

y off lor you @ 

extra years of wear. 7S YEARS OF CASTER LEADERIMW 
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Business paper leaders off 


slightly in 1954 page volume 


‘Chemical Week’ gains most, 


‘Oil & Gas Journal’ leads 


® THE business publication world’s 
“Big Four” lost page volume in 1954 
but continued to hold their places at 
the top of the list, led by Oil & 
Gas Journal. 

That publication dropped 375 
pages, or 4.7%, but ended up with 
7,535 pages to remain well out in 
front. The runners-up: 

Iron Age slipped 345 pages below 
the previous year’s mark for a 6,970 
total, American Machinist dropped 
548 pages to 6,326 pages and Steel 
lost 781 pages but held fourth place 
with 5,752 pages. All are industrial 
publications. 

Biggest increase in advertising 
pages was chalked up by Chemical 
Week, which gained 568 pages to 
rise in the national rankings from 
22nd in 1953 to 13th in 1954 with 
a total of 3,480 pages. Second big- 
gest page increase was by Petroleum 
Refiner, which picked up 415 pages 
above the previous year for a 2,405- 
page total. It rose in rank from 37th 
to 28th 

Modern Plastics boosted its vol- 
ume by 352 pages, third largest in- 
crease, for a total of 2,221 pages and 
a rise in rank from 43rd to 33rd. 

In the trade publication group, 
Florists’ Review kept a comfortable 
lead despite a slight dip of 73 pages. 
It ended the year with 4,692 pages, 
followed by Hardware Age with 
4,145 pages. 

Among class publications, the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association took top honors with a 
44-page gain to clear: the 4,000 
mark. Total: 4,023 pages. 

American Exporter led the export 
group with 1,759 pages, despite a 
slight decline from the previous 
year’s 1,880 total. 


Industrial . . Few changes in rank 
appeared among leading industrial 
publications, which are listed by 
rank in the column at right. 
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Rank 

. Oil & Gas Journal 

. Iron Age 

. American Machinist 


Steel 


- Electrical World 

. Electronics 

. Product Engineering 
. Chemical Engineering 
. Engineering News-Record 
. Machine & Tool Blue 


Book 


- Machinery 

. Aviation Week 

. Chemical Week 

. Modern Machine Shop 
. Automotive Industries 
. Machine Design 

. Factory Management & 


Maintenance 


. Design News 

. Purchasing 

. Mill & Factory 

. Architectural Record 

. Petroleum Engineer 

. Chemical & Engineering 


News 


. Chemical Processing 
. World Oil 

. Power 

. Foundry 

. Petroleum Refiner 

. Construction Bulletin 
. Textile World 

. Tool Engineer 

. Construction Digest 
- Modern Plastics 

. Heating, Piping & 


Air Conditioning 


. Metal Progress 

. Materials & Methods 

- American Builder 

. Constructioneer 

. National Provisioner 

. Railway Age 

- Modern Packaging 

. Commercial Car Journal 
. Practical Builder 

. Paper Trade Journal 

. Architectural Forum 

. Pit & Quarry 

. House & Home 

. Aviation Age 

. Electrical Construction & 


Maintenance 


. Engineering & Mining 


Journal 


. Telephony 
. Woodworking Digest 
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53. Proceedings of the 

L BR. E. 1824 1923 
54. Southern Lumberman 1815 1963 
55. Construction Methods & 

Equipment 1805 1816 
56. Electric Light & Power 1797 1661 
57. American City 1778 1816 
58. Food Engineering 1776 1693 
59. Progressive Architecture 1769 1757 
60. Baking Industry 1768 1830 
61. Plant Engineering 1761 1611 
62. Traffic World 1723 1791 
63. National Petroleum News 1714 1734 
64. Textile Industries 1696 1729 
65. Mechanical Engineering 1682 1790 


Product News . . Biggest gain of 
ninth-page units was 368 units to 
4,483 for Product Design & Devel- 
opment. 
1. Industrial Equipment 

News 9540 9781 
2. New Equipment Digest 8664 8844 
3. Product Design & 

Development 4483 4115 


Trade .. Building Supply News 
showed the biggest gain among 
trade publications. It hiked volume 
by 112 pages. 

1. Florists’ Review 4692 4765 
2. Hardware Age 4145 4390 
3. Industrial Distribution 2658 2916 
4 
5 


. Building Supply News 2541 2429 
. American Lumberman & 
Building Products 
Merchandiser 2203 2366 
. Hardware Retailer 2154 2286 
. Sporting Goods Dealer 2089 2152 
. Office Appliances 2066 2072 
. Boot & Shoe Recorder 2002 2260 
10. Electrical Merchandising 1943 2090 


Class . . Biggest gain among class 
publications was 175 pages by Med- 
ical Economics. 
1. Journal of the American 

Medical Association 4023 3979 
. Modern Medicine 3107 3047 
. Advertising Age 2913 2999 
. Billboard 2908 3013 
- Medical Economics 2245 2170 
. Modern Hospital 1911 2007 
. Industrial Marketing 1511 1475 
. Nation’s Schools 1411 1332 
. School Executive-School 

Equipment News 1277 1236 
10. Oral Hygiene 1260 1263 


oon Ou 2 wo WD 


Export . . Largest increase was 61 
pages by Hacienda in the export 
group. 
1. American Exporter 1759 1880 
2. American Exporter 

Industrial 1734 2013 
3. Hacienda 1277- As 
4. Automovil Americano 1124 1176 
5. Automotive World 1006 947 
advertising volume tabulation begins on 


p. 102 





“Pardon me, but 


I thought you were a coal user’’ 


It’s easy enough to kid yourself into thinking 
you’re talking to coal users when you tell your 
story in a power magazine, a railroad trade paper, 
an automotive bible, and so on. 


But what a rude awakening when the coal users 
you thought you were 

talking to turn out to be 

interested in everything 

but coal. 


We know a way to be 

sure you’re buying coal 

users and nothing but. 

In fact, we not only 

know it—we publish it. 

The name is UTILIZATION, (‘‘Uty” for short). 
UTILIZATION is a unique horizontal publication of 
coal uses. It cuts across vertical industry lines to 
come across with the prime buying influences who 
account for 90% of all U.S. coal used. 
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So if you have something to sell to people who 
burn, buy, dock, export, handle, heat with, load, 





This is M*A*P*P 


Mechanization Advertisers’ Plus Package 





1—Invitation to Annual Coal 
Forum 

2—Operator - Advertiser 
Luncheons at the Coal 
Show 

3—Government purchase and 
bid information 

4—Annual Market Study 
for your product 

5—Use of mailing lists and 
free handling of direct 
mail you supply 

6—Catalog listing in maga- 
zine "Catalog Sections" 





7—Use of our distributors’ 
list and assistance in 
selecting distributors 


8—Monthly confidential let- 
ter on coal production, 
use, trends, etc. 


9—Editors' monthly letters 
on new products to 
operators and users 


10—Merchandising copies of 
Mechanization or Utiliza- 
tion to advertisers’ sales 
staffs 








manufacture with, move, sell, ship or stockpile 
coal, use what they use—UTILIZATION. 


And when you do, you get more than you bar- 
gained for—M*A*P*P! This is “Mechanization, 
Inc. Advertisers’ Plus Package,” a ten-point wrap- 
up of extras which stretch your ad dollar even 
further than you figured on. See the list in the 
box below. It is available to 6-page advertisers in 
UTILIZATION, and/or MECHANIZATION, the maga- 


zine which covers the coal-production market like 
a blanket. More reasons than ever to “Utilize!” 


Write, wire or phone: 


Uttlization 


MECHANIZATION, Inc., Publishers 


tip 


11th Floor Munsey Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. 


NEW YORK °* PITTSBURGH * PHILADELPHIA ° CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES 


Publishers of ... 
MECHANIZATION ® UTILIZATION ® MECHANNUAL 


CoAL INDUSTRY PURCHASING MANUAL 
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advertising 


in business 


\Y 





NOTE: The following figures musi not be quoted or reproduced 


December /volume 6.3% (in pages) under 1953 
1954 1953 


volume 
papers 


page change 


Business paper page volume 
drops 2.7% in 1954 


= some 430,089 pages of advertising 
was placed in 288 business papers 
reporting to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
in 1954. This represents a loss of 
11,723 pages or 2.7% from the total 
placed in 1953. December showed a 
loss of 6.3% (2,081 pages) under 
1953. 

Percentage-wise, the group of 
trade papers reported the biggest 
drop for the year . . 6.1% (4,498 
pages), and for December they 
showed a loss of 11.2% (512 pages). 


without permission. 


% change 





20,856 
2,720 
~~ 4,079 — 
a 
if) 
31,137 


22,065 
2,893 
4,591 
2.545, 
1,124 
- 93,218 


Industrial 
Product News (1/9 page units) __ 





Year to date/volume 2.7% (in pages) under 1953 
1954 1953 


page change 


1,209 5.5 
173 6.0 
512 112 
175 6.9 


12 1] 


i 


= Industrial publications reported a 
sin loss of 2.1% (5,918 pages) for the 
year, and in December, showed a 
decrease of 5.5% (1,209 pages). 
a. Class publications stayed almost 
6.3 level with 1953, showing a decrease 
of 0.6% (205 pages) for the year, 
and 6.9% (175 pages) for the month 
of December. Export publications, 
although still showing a decrease, 


% change 





280,097 
~ 38,001 
73,897 
~~ 35,310 
14,507 
441,812 


274,179 
~ 37,611 
~ 69,399 
35,105 
13,795 
430,089 


Industrial 
Product News (1/9 page units) 
Trade — 
Class 
Export 
Total 
December pages Pages to date 
Industrial group 1954 1953 1954 1953 


Bho had cut their loss to 4.9% (712 


pages) for the year, and 11% (12 
pages) for the month. The group of 
product news publications showed a 
loss of 1.0% (390 units) in 1954, and 
6.0% (173 units) for December. 


December pages Pages to date 
Industrial group 1954 1953 1954 1953 





Aero Digest 49 787 903 
Aeronautical Engineering Review 74 § 877 900 
Air Force 52 600 600 
American Aviation (bi-w.) 99 1161 1110 
American Brewer $79 §73 655 621 
American Builder 117 2104 2200 
American City 124 1778 1816 
American Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w.) . *§214  §2 1268 1329 
American Machinist (bi.-w.) 404 6326 6874 
American Printer 36 3 422 426 
Analytical Chemistry 42 542 513 
Appliance Manufacturer 36 554 362 
Architectural Forum 146 1983 1824 
Architectural Record ||194 9 2796 2931 
Arts & Architecture ll 178 189 
Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 207 3127 3207 
Aviation Age 144 1881 1698 
Aviation Week 1274 3515 3440 
Baking Industry (bi-w.) 7129 1768 1830 
Bedding 84 1069 1107 
Better Roads 23 367 364 
Boxboard Containers 58 760 672 
Brewers’ Digest 45 634 509 
Brick & Clay Record 44 672 605 
Bus Transportation 54 ] 968 1202 
Butane-Propane News 103 1127 1028 
Canner (bi-w.) 133 503 539 
Ceramic Industry 58 846 884 
Chemical & Engineering News (w.) ‘199 2591 2557 
Chemical Engineering 316 ) 4124 4305 
Chemical Engineering Progress 68 745 634 
Chemical Processing [1201 2583 2658 
Chemical Week '232 3480 2912 
Civil Engineering 47 52 740 717 
Coal Age - we 108 1663 193) 
Combustion ; meas 53 680 671 
Commercial Car Journal —_.. 99 2030 2292 
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Construction Bulletin *°166 *154 2325 2396 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) ‘167 155 2241 2212 
Constructioneer (bi-w.) 122 129 2089 2131 
Construction Equipment 56 65 1061 1032 
Construction Methods & Equipment 109 130 1805 1816 
Construction News Monthly (w.) 7 75 972 999 
Constructor 37 38 759 74) 
Yonsulting Engineer 28 481 318 
Contractors & Engineers (93/4x14) 2 109 1514 1596 
Dairy Record (w.) 3 58 726 711 
Design News (semi-mo.) 2 227 3029 2932 
Diesel Power 37 50 578 600 
Diesel Progress (9x12) 3 42 487 591 
Distribution Age 48 879 832 
Drilling $193 1404 1463 
Drug & Cosmetic Industry - 105 1268 1211 
Electric Light & Power 120 1797 +~=—1661 
Electrical Construction & Mntce. 124 1878 2027 
Electrical Engineering 84 936 979 
Electrical West 94 1073 1228 
Electrical World (w.) 324 4656 4464 
Electronic Design 39 893 334 
Electronic Equipment 21 426 262 
Electronics 332 4570 4768 
Engineering & Mining Journal 145 1877 1985 
Engineering News-Record (w.) 339 4112 4545 
Excavating Engineer 7 34 463 47] 
Factory Management & Mntce. 241 3058 3423 
Finish 55 723 642 
Fire Engineering 48 689 664 
Fleet Owner 106 1502 1611 
Food Engineering 132 1776 1693 
Food Packer 3° 38 416 465 
Food Processing 71 69 1015 918 
Foundry 17 194 2436 2541 
Gas Y 74 1056 955 
Gas Age (bi-w.) " 975 890 1105 
Heating & Ventilating 102 1169 1200 

Continued on page 104 
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ELECTRONICS DIV. 
Research-Design 


NO 
ADMITTANCE 











This does NOT..-2.¥0 U 


In the radio-electronics industry, your new ideas and prod- 
ucts are eagerly welcomed...when you sell them in the 
pages of “Proceedings of the I R E.” 


Because radio-electronic engineers work and live in a world 
of constant change, they are extremely receptive to new 
ideas. In an industry that has grown almost unbelievably 
fast, new ideas are the vital fibres from which successful 
designs are manufactured. 


In this fast-paced atmosphere, design engineers study closely 
the basic research and engineering developments reported 
in their industry’s own workbook—“Proceedings of the 
I R E.” Its authoritative articles keep them’in step with 
the new ideas that will ultimately reach mass production. 


Teamed with this vigorous editorial data, your advertising 
in “Proceedings of the I R E” reaches the engineers who are 
designing undreamed of products when they are searching 
for information. This is the time when your advertising 
results in the specification of your products in the design 
stage... products which will automatically be ordered later 
for mass production. 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 


Circulation 41,675 


Published by 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
Advertising Department 


1475 Broadway, New York 36,N. Y. BRyant 9-7550 


CHICAGO - BEREA, OHIO - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 


— 
ee 


From oN ‘ 
servo-mechanisms._ 
toi 7 A he : 
electronic computers, 


“RADIO” 


4 
, 
& € 


\ is away of 


4 a . ail i a : 
. FHINKING! 


Far-reaching progress in the radio- 
electronic field is no “happy acci- 
dent.” Television, electronic com- 
puters and the “radiation” power 
of the atom, which soon will be 
harnessed to industry were not dis- 
covered ... they were engineered. 


From “fission” to “computation,” 
these engineering achievements are 
accomplished through an enormous 
process of information exchange — 
the methodical and brilliant team- 
ing together of engineering thinking 
to solve a problein. In radio this 
work has been done deliberately by 
a growing engineering society, 
through its meetings and published 
proceedings, which unleash the cre- 
ative minds of men. 


In 1953, “Proceedings of the I-R:E” 
published 1818 text pages, exclusive 
of product news and departmental 
features. This is the word-count 
equivalent of seven 500-page text- 
books on radio-electronics for engi- 
neers. It exceeds the contents of the 
next two contemporary publications 
put together. This “high” in genuine 
reader service was logically matched 
by advertising worth over a half- 
million dollars, by firms investing 
in the engineers’ reading interest 
and benefiting by it. 





Plan now to see 
700 EXHIBITS 
at the 


1959 
RADIO ENGINEERING 
SHOW 


March 21-24, 1959 


Kingsbridge Armory and 
Kingsbridge Palace, New York City 
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December pages Pages to date 


December pages Pages to date 
Industrial group 1954 1953 1954 1953 





Industrial group 1954 1953 1954 1953 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 36 
House & Home 157 
Ice Cream Review ‘ 63 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 99 
Industrial Finishing (4}/2x61/2) : 71 
Industrial Laboratories 95 
Industry & Power 51 
Inland Printer 93 
Interiors 66 
Iron Age (w.) 532 
Laundry & Dry Cleaning Age 
(11x15) 56 
Leather & Shoes (w.) - +120 
Lumberman 104 
Machine & Tool Blue Book (4!/2x61/2) §793 
Machine Design ; 253 
Machinery 269 
Manufacturers Record $68 
Marine Engineering 11] 
Mass Transportation 
Materials & Methods 
Mechanical Engineering 
Mechanization 
Metal Finishing 
Metal Progress 
Metal Working 
Milk Dealer 
Milk Products Journal 
Mill & Factory 
Mining Engineering 
Mining World 
Modern Machine Shop (41/2x6¥/2) - 
Modern Metals 
Modern Packaging 
Modern Plastics 
Modern Railroads 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 
National Petroleum News 
National Provisioner (w.) 
National Safety News 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) 
Oil Forum 
ganic Finishing 
Pacific Builder & Engineer 
Packaging Parade (93/gx12) 
Paper Industry 
Paper Mill News (w.) 
Paper Trade Journal (w.) 
Petroleum Engineer 
Petroleum Processing 
Petroleum Refiner 
Pipe Line Industry 
Pit & Quarry 
Plant 
Plant Engineering 
Plating 
Power 
Power Engineering 
Practical Builder 
Printing Magazine’ 
Proceedings of the I. R. E. 
Product Engineering 
Production 
Production Equipment 
Products Finishing (4!/2x6!/2) 
Progressive Architecture 
Purchasing 
Purchasing News 
Quick Frozen Foods 
Railway Age (w.) 
Railway Freight Traffic 
Railway Locomotives & Cars 
Railway Purchases & Stores 
Railway Signaling & 
Communications 
Railway Track & Structures 
Roads & Streets 
Rock Products 
Southern Lumber Journal 
Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 
Southern Power & Industry 
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Steel (w.) 13976 474 5752 6533 
Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 100 ] 1283 1265 
Telephony "150 1857. 1738 
Textile Industries 128 a 1696 1729 
Textile World 143 2308 2721 
Timberman : 90 1240 1427 
Tool Engineer 175 16§ 2257 +~=208) 
Tooling & Production 104 : 1276 1361 
Traffic World (w.) 120 3} 1723 1791 
Utilization 56 : 448 469 
Wastes Engineering : 20 2 255 263 
Water & Sewage Works 64 r 822 839 
Water Works Engineering 50 : 657 652 
Welding Encineer 63 722 790 
Western Canner & Packer 27 y 496 543 
Western Construction 66 1043 1184 
Western Industry 62 x 885 875 
Western Machinery & Steel World 94 1476 1579 
Western Metals 65 ¢ 769 707 
Wood Worker 48 , 600 613 
Woodworking Digest (41/2x61/2) 125 1839 1745 
World Oil 188 2 2519 2719 
W Pet oF 1043 969 


World Petroleum (9x12) 


Total 20,856 14,179 280,097 


December pages Pages to date 
Product news group 1954 1953 1954 1953 





Volume figures for product news information publications are re- 
ported in 1/9 page units (approx. 3!4x434”) . . not in standard 
7x10” pages. 
Contractors’ Electrical Equipment 108 1928 2148 
Electrical Equipment 316 7 3928 4584 
Heating & Plumbing Equipment 

News 97 l 1672 1539 
Industrial Equipment News 695 722 9540 9781 
Industrial Maintenance & Plant 

Operation 162 7 2473 2424 
New Equipment Digest 661 70] 8664 8844 
Plastics World 233 243 3279 3096 
Product Design & Development 337 34: 4483 4115 
Transportation Supply News 11] 92 1644 1470 


2,720 2,893 37,611 38,001 


December pages Pages to date 


Trade group 1954 1953 1954 1953 





Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
News (w.) (111/2x16) 139 39 683 667 
American Artisan .- 90 92 1537 1538 
American Druggist (bi-w.) 61 70 1340 1230 
American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) "116 142 2203 2366 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.)* 100 13 2002 2260 
Building Supply News 15 2541 2429 
Chain Store Age.. 
Administration Edition 
Combinations Ze 422 404 
Druggist Editions 52 57 983 956 
General Merchandise — 
Variety Store Editions 72 1446 = 1556 
Grocery Editions : 56 1405 = 1363 
Department Store Economist 61] 1106 1140 
Domestic Engineering 124 1889 2021 
Electrical Dealer 3¢ 45 715 855 
Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 7 114 1943 2090 
Electrical Wholesaling 83 1111 1178 
Farm Equipment Retailing 50 689 743 
Farm Implement News (semi-mo.) 111 1607 1902 
Florists’ Review (w.) 382 4692 4765 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 88 1301 1341 
Gas Heat 7 $62 508 
Geyer’s Topics 59 940 §=1021 
Glass Digest : 50 679 560 
Hardware Age (bi-w.) 180 4145 4390 
Hardware Retailer . 63 21S4. 2266 
Hatchery & Feed 31 39 455 466 
Continued on page 106 

















14 consecutive years of 
Advertising Leadership 


1954 - Our Biggest Year 


More industrial advertisers entrust more PIT AND 
of their investment to PIT AND QUARRY PIT AND SECOND QUARRY 


each year because PIT AND QUARRY QUARRY PAPER LEAD 


produces results . . . reaching and in- 1954 1,966 pages 1,603 pages 363 pages 


fluencing the ‘‘men of decision” in the 


nonmetallic minerals field. 1953 1,864 1,597 267 


Quality circulation and quality editorial 


content are an unbeatable combination. 1952 1 ,873 1 525 348 
Write for our new NIAA Data File 1951 1,702 1,424 278 
PIT AND QUARRY 1950 1,537 1,346 19] 
431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 1949 1,582 1,247 335 

tess na eae 1948 1,644 1,404 240 

1947 1,619 1,483 136 
1946 1,527 1,338 189 
1945 1,389 1,183 206 
1944 1,164 981 183 
1943 970 787 183 
1942 809 689 120 
1941 762 632 130 




















363 pages-Largest Lead Ever 
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December pages Pages to date 


Trade group 1954 


1953 1954 


1953 


December pages Pages to date 


Class group 1954 1953 1954 1953 





Heating-Air Conditioning-Sheet 

Metal Contractor 47 
Hosiery & Underwear Review 54 
Hosiery Industry Weekly "47 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) lll 
Industrial Distribution $350 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 89 
Journal of Plumbing-Heating- 

Air Conditioning Contractors 54 
Lingerie Merchandising 30 
Liquor Store 18 
Motor 63 
Motor Age 64 
Motor Service (43/4x634) 88 
NJ (National Jeweler) (5!/gx7%) 88 
Office Appliances 138 
Photographic Trade News 4] 
Plumbing & Heating Business” 7) 
Plumbing-Heating-Air 

Conditioning Wholesaler 34 
Progressive Grocer 66 
Southern Automotive Journal 72 
Southern Building Supplies 38 
Southern Hardware 59 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
Sports Age 
Super Market Merchandising 63 
Variety Store Merchandiser 48 
Western Farm Equipment . 33 
Wood Construction & 

Building Materialist 33 

Total 4,079 


813 
840 
688 
1786 
2658 
1757 


824 
453 
412 
1529 
1276 
1400 
1483 
2066 


36 


4,591 


j 


820 
1020 
690 
2193 
2916 
1813 


908 
478 
437 
1699 
1356 
1687 
1625 
2072 
976 


1318 


861 
1284 
1373 

744 
1178 
2152 

686 
1386 

914 

612 


664 


{897 


December pages Pages to date 


Class group 1954 


1953 1954 


1953 





Advertising Age (w.) (1034x14) 179 
Advertising Requirements 42 
American Funeral Director 62 
American Motel , 51 
American Restaurant : 61 
Banking (7x10 3/16) - 71 
Billboard (w.) (1034x1534) 169 
Chain Store Age — 

Fountain Restaurant 

Combinations 11 

Cleaning & Laundry World J 45 
Dental Survey 67 
Fountain & Fast Food - : 30 
Hospital Management , 51 
Hotel Management 66 
Hotel Monthly = 35 
Hotel World-Review (w.) (9!/4x14) 
Industrial Marketing 113 
Journal of the American 

Medical Association (w.) 
Medical Economics (414x634) 
Modern Beauty Shop 
Modern Hospital 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 

(41/4 x63.) 
Nation’s Schools : 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 
Restaurant Management 
Scholastic Coach 
School Executive — 


187 2913 
36 514 
63 641 
35 772 
60 1054 
52 859 

201 2908 


306 
709 
1123 
600 
716 
1121 
484 
524 
1511 


4023 
2245 

891 
1911 


3107 
141] 
1260 
1031 

350 


2999 
332 
724 
626 

1016 
799 

3013 


School Equipment News 75 70. 1a7F ass 
What's New in Home Economics 30 35 844 895 


35,105 35,310 


Total 2,370 2,545 


December pages Pages to date 


Export group 1954 1953 1954 1953 





American Automobile 

(overseas edition) 50 56 
American Exporter (2 editions) 102 108 
American Exporter Industrial 

(2 editions) 111 
Automotive World (3 editions) 89 1006 947 
Automovil Americano 139 1124 1176 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 27 329 333 
Embotellador (quarterly)” - 223 184 
Farmaceutico 26 24 443 473 
Hacienda (2 editions) 97 2 1177 1116 
El Hospital 20 2° 202 196 
Implementos y Tractores 25 27 386 309 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion 124 100 893 916 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 77 85 829 904 
McGraw-Hill Digest 28 32 277 325 
Petroleo Interamericano 44 58 679 751 
Pharmacy, International 15 15 242 257 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 21 16 188 184 
Revista Industrial” 13 13 183 190 
Revista Rotaria 2 4 36 59 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4 5/16x7 3/16) 28 30 385 389 
Textiles Panamericanos 42 48 477 548 
World Mining 32 45 571 617 


652 740 
1759 1880 


1734 2013 


Total 1112 1,124 13,795 14,507 


The above figures include classified and display advertising. 
Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10 inch advertising page. 

SIncludes special issue 

‘Estimated 

“Two issues 

‘Three issues 

‘Four issues 

"Five issues 

l\|Does not include advertising in special Western section 
[17x10 units, sold as pages 
‘Laundry & Dry Cleaning Age. 
ing & Laundry News, and the new publication will be known as 
Cleaning & Laundry Age. Figures shown here, however, are just 
for Laundry & Dry Cleaning Age. 

‘Printing Magazine . . total figures for 1954 include a special issue 
published in November which had not their 


- has been combined with Clean 


xeen included in 
November figures reported last month. 

“Boot & Shoe Recorder. . 
1953, in November IM was incorrectly reported. It should have 


figure shown for 10 months total in 
read 1,931 pages. 

"Plumbing & Heating Business 
November IM were transposed. They should have read: 10 mos. 
1954, 1038, and 10 mos. 1953, 1130. 

"Embotellador . . 
was their last issue in 1954. 

"Revista Industrial . . included for the first time this month. 


. . figures for 10 months totals in 


monthly figures shown are for October as this 





Media changes. . 


Robert F. Lewis . . representative for Food 
Processing, Chicago, on the East Coast, 
has been named eastern sales manager 
for the publication. 


Lincoln R. Samelson .. former advertis- 
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ing manager, Insulation Mfrs. Corp., Chi- 


John S. Samelson, 


cago, 
have 
Market 


March for 


materials and parts. 


Square, 


and his father, 
formed Lake Publishing 
Lake Forest, Ill. It 
start publishing a new business publication 
. which has not yet been named .. in 


users 


‘ 
electrical 


Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. New 
York, has made the following promotions: 
William G. Maass has been named pub- 
lisher of Aviation Age; Burdette P. Mast, 
Jr.. has been named publisher of Construc- 
and Ray Richards has 
of Purchasing. 


i, 202 


will 


tion Equipment 
insulating been appointed publisher 


All were formerly assistant publishers. & 





How many civil engineers 
hold important executive positions 


in typical contractor organizations? 


An average of 15 civil engineers.* 


Average Number of C.E.’s 
Title per Contractor Organization 


EES ETE EE TASS Ay SR 2.2 
Chief Engineer. .................. ssa ee sit ladgebenee 1.2 
Project Manager 18 
~ Construction Superintendent .........0.00000000.000 00000... 2,5 
oa ea sass suc uieetnald «0. cnecidecedes 5.5 
Design Engineer......... ee ethane ld rel Oe aienass Listens 1.3 


How can you reach the largest audience 


of decision-making civil engineers? 


IN CIVIL ENGINEERING — 


the only publication read regularly every month 
by 38,000 civil engineers who are a dominant influence in 
the purchase of construction equipment and materials. 


*Send for your copy of the new study which ENGINEERS ARE 


reveals for the first time some facts about the engineered EDUCATED TO 
construction market that will be of vital interest to you! | SPECIFY AND BUY 





AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 


Civit 
ENGINEERS 
FOUNDED 
1852 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


33 WEST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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employe communications 


public relations 


by Robert Newcomb 
and Marg Sammons 


GE takes employe fear 


Decentralizing? Here's how to tell workers ‘this won't hurt’ 


@ IN MANY an industrial community 
around the country, the New Year 
arrived with the word “decentral- 
ization” still a_ six-syllable word 
without any meaning. This, happily, 
was not the case in Schenectady. In 
Schenectady they understand it. 

They understand it in Schenectady 
because the interpretation of decen- 
tralization at General Electric 
where it has been occurring . . has 
not been left to the delegates to the 
Friday Afternoon Sewing Circle, nor 
to the translators in attendance at 
Finnegan's Bar. 

General Electric, it happens, has 
methodically seen to it that decen- 
tralization in Schenectady is under- 
stood by all. Since GE is the area’s 
major employer, anything that hap- 
pens within its walls has some mean- 
ing for the residents of the com- 
munity. GE sensibly figures that the 
thing to do is to tell people what is 
happening, rather than let misinter- 
pretations circulate themselves. 

The tool of communication is an 
attractive but conservative yearly 
report to “our GE employes, friends 
and neighbors.” It is not a financial 
statement . . that is available in an- 
other form. It is rather a pictures- 
and-text review, and, in special 
cases, GE will devote the greater 
portion of the report to some special 
situation. Decentralization is a spe- 
cial situation, and the current re- 
port, just recently issued, explains 
it, interprets it and presents the peo- 
ple within GE. 


What We Do... The 20-page book- 
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A Report 

to Our 

G-E Employees 
Friends and 
Neighbors 


Inside Company 


GE rep 


olicy . . 


eats rul hounds expiain 


let leads off with a statement by 
A. C. Stevens, manager of the rela- 
tions and utilities dept. at Schenec- 
tady. In it Mr. Stevens explains 
that, for several years, it has been 
GE’s endeavor, through such book- 
lets, to give readers “up-to-date 
glimpses” of the Schenectady plant. 
Stevens points out to his readers 
that, throughout the history of the 
Schenectady operations, this has 
been the “incubator” for many of 
the company’s greatest products. 

What’s newest, ‘of course, is the 
decentralization program there. The 
so-called Schenectady employe 
communications group has had the 
problem of explaining this new form 
of decentralized management to GE 


Industry’s relations with 
Employes/Stockholders 
Distributors/Suppliers/ 
Neighbors 





VY 


employes and to the community. It 
is reported that, while a few de- 
partments are moving to new loca- 
tions, management decentralization 
does not actually mean physical de- 
centralization. 

The booklet is 
course, primarily for employes. This 
year it was distributed along with 
the company’s weekly employe tab- 
loid newspaper, “GE Schenectady 


produced, of 


News.” The report thus reached 


employes, pensioners, community 


thought leaders to whom it is 


mailed, plant visitors and other 


groups. 


Cut the Mumbo-Jumbo... 
What makes the report conspicuous- 
ly good is the fact that it takes as 
its topic a difficult theme to explain, 
and strips it of the mumbo-jumbo 
so many concerns delight in using 
when explaining things to employes. 
The thought of “decentralization” 
must have been baffling at first to 
GE’ers on the line, but it’s all clear 
now. 

For those faced each day with the 
problem of getting facts simply be- 
fore the working group, here is a 
sample of clarity at work: “In the 
past year or so, much has_ been 
heard about ‘decentralization’ . . a 
change in General Electric’s form 
of management. But just what ex- 
actly is ‘decentralization?’ ... As 
applied to GE, ‘decentralization’ 
stands for the establishment of sep- 
arate businesses or departments, 
each characterized by a line of prod- 
ucts or a particular endeavor. 

“Under this new and dynamic 
form of management, each separate 
business becomes more independent 
and responsible for making its own 
way in the competitive industrial 
world. A big step forward, ‘decen- 
tralization’ is helping General Elec- 
tric retain its over-all leadership in 
the electric industry. 

“One big advantage of decen- 
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HOW TO GET BETTER VALUE FOR YOUR EXHIBIT DOLLAR 


..eeeee CONSULT A SPECIALIST 


MORE PFU MARKETS 


WHETHER 


you need an unusual display like this, with a 
special counting mechanism 4 feet wide 
to record the U.S. population increase, one 
person every 2 seconds...made for DU PONT 


Git ier 
* ENGints Powis ; 


OR 


an exhibit like this jet engine, which 
we cut away, mechanized to ex- 
pand in 7 sections like an accor- 
dion and synchronized with sound 


OR 


an attractive, well lighted, easy to set up— 
easy to ship exhibit like this, for 8’ to 10’ 
wide booths 


OR ... this is NEW! 


a rental exhibit—well designed, 
quality built, individualized at 
moderate cost. Write for infor- 
mation and prices. 


CP eneral exhibits and displays, ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE. + CHICAGO 14, ILL. + PHONE: EASTGATE 7-0100 
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employe communications. . 


egins on p. 108 


tralization is that each department 
can now make most decisions for 
itself without going to higher or- 
ganizational levels for approval. 
With such freedom at the operating 
level, a greater degree of flexibility 
and efficiency is brought about 
throughout the whole company. 
Starting with Schenectady “aero- 
nautic and ordnance,” the booklet 
moves graphically . . and with 
mighty little text . . through such 
departments as large steam turbine- 
generator, medium induction motor, 
large motor and generator, guided 
missile, tube, gas turbine, foundry, 
industrial heating, chemical and 
metailurgical, etc. The booklet has 
interest value for several audiences, 
all of whom the compilers have kept 
in mind. After completing the brief 
and informative picture round-up 
of the various departments, the re- 
port highlights the big open house, 
75 years of GE progress, employe 
earnings and benefits and finally, it 
presents an organization chart for 
quick reference. Any IM reader who 
would like a copy of the booklet 
may secure one by writing to A. C. 
Stevens, Schenectady Relations and 
Utilities Dept., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Something For Everyone . . 
What makes the GE book of par- 
ticular interest is the fact that it 
(a) serves a variety of purposes 
and (b) extends itself over a num- 
ber of audiences. GE has a year to 
report, for one thing, and a new 
policy to explain. It has products to 
tell about. On the other hand, it 
has friends to reach out to . . em- 
ployes and pensioners; neighbors in 
the community it wants to greet, 
and it wants a booklet that will also 
service as a medium of recruitment. 

It is actually only within the past 
few years that any appreciable seg- 
ment of industry has concerned it- 
self with the local community. Only 
as recently as last year, at least a 
dozen concerns of varying size made 
spectacles of themselves in public. 
The errors were not particularly 
alike, but they all had one failure in 
common: The failure of the perpe- 
trators to realize that, if you live in 
a community, people sooner or later 
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are going to find out about you. In 
the instances referred to, the man- 
agements left to the winds of rumor 
the disclosure of these matters they 
should have discussed publicly. 

The report of “decentralization” 
can hit an unprepared community 
like a prairie fire. Unexplained, the 
quick havoc 


report can cause 


among the citizenry. People for the 


most part don’t know what the word 
means, and for them it has the 
rude, tearing sound of separation 
or the jolting impact of plant aban- 
donment. At GE it has no such 
meaning, and because its communi- 
cators were both sensible and scien- 
tific in giving the people all the 
facts in plenty of time, everything 
is going nicely in Schenectady. & 





Communications man of the month.. 


Employe queries . . fair, unfair 


blunt, devious .. all get his reply 


W. D. Kyle, Jr. . . Line 


= nosopy has his fingers on the 
statistics, but if the mortality on 
questions-and-answers departments 
in employe publications were 
checked, it probably would be dis- 
closed that nine out of ten die in 
the year of their birth. 

The reasons are several, but the 
two principal causes for collapse 
are (1) quickly declining interest 
on the part of the company official 
responsible for answering employe 
questions and (2) quickly diluted 
enthusiasm on the part of employes, 
who don’t think the company an- 
swers questions fully or fairly. The 
first is often responsible for the sec- 
ond. 

The most stimulating 
house yet discovered for questions- 
and-answers may be found in the 


clearing 


monthly department in “Inside 
Line,’ employe paper of Line Ma- 
terial Co., Milwaukee. The depart- 
ment is handled with the gloves off 
by the company’s president, W. D. 
Kyle, Jr. He doesn’t dodge or spar. 
The rougher the queries are, the 
more deftly he handles them 
fairly, frankly and with good hu- 
mor. The result is that the depart- 
ment, far from being a tedious reci- 
tation of the company’s good works, 
is a lively and readable reflection 
of what’s on people’s minds. 

Some of the queries: Why does 
a production worker make so much 
more than an office worker? Who 
wants the music at the central 
plant? Why punch the time clock 
at noon? Why do some supervisors 
treat employes unfairly? . . . Some 
questions are naive, some unfair, 
some blunt, but Kyle answers them 
all. Some questioners ask for a per- 
sonal reply, mailed to their homes, 
and Kyle accommodates. 

The youthful president, who feels 
that straight talk between employer 
and employe pays off in better em- 
ploye relations, is a Cornell grad- 
uate in administrative and electrical 
engineering, class of °36, and was 
named head of Line Material in 49. 
He is surrounded by able young en- 
gineers, whose full abilities Kyle in- 
sists on developing through assign- 
ment of responsibility, training 
courses, recognition of good work 
and a chance to advance rapidly, 
and of course through giving 
them full and honest answers to the 
questions they want to ask. a 





What is the Composite Catalog? 


Over 500 oil field equipment catalogs 


FROM ATO Z IN OIL FIELD 
PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


During the past quarter-century the Composite Catalog has become 
the primary reference source for buying materials and services in the oil 
fields throughout the world. This 5,200-page encyclopedia of buying infor- 
mation contains either complete files or condensed catalogs of hundreds of 
manufacturers who sell to the oil producing and pipe line industry. It is 
used regularly by over 12,000 men who buy equipment and services in 
every free country where oil is found, produced and transported. 

This compact, constantly used Composite Catalog of Oil Field and 
Pipe Line Equipment has become the most efficient and economical medium 
for bringing buyers and sellers together . . . with least expenditure of time, 
money and effort. 

If you sell to the oil producing industry, your catalog in the Composite 
Catalog. will keep your product information at the right place, at the right 


time . . . when oil men are ready to buy. 


Complete cataloging results in easier selling. For detaifed in- 
formation on preparing catalog copy, write for booklet ‘‘Your 
Full Time Salesman’’. Address your request to any office listed 
below. 


Chly COMPOSITE CATALOG of Cl Field Equipment | | : 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Hpecialized PEROLUM Siblications 


Houston (6), 3301 Buffalo Drive, LY-4301 

New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, El Dorado 5-4012 

Chieago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, Wabash 2-9330 

Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, Main 1-2550 

Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, 3-1844 

Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, Jefferson 1219 
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BUSINESS 


SHOW THIS AD TO 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
PREPARE YOUR 


Give Them a Chance to Honor You. . Judces of industrial publica- 

tions competing for IM’s 1954 awards included business paper specialists (1. to ' 

r.): George A. Frye, vice-president, James Thomas Chirurg Co.; Frank Lona, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING S 
tions, Franklin Fader Co.; John DeWolf, vice-president, G. M. Basford 


Giovine, advertising manager, Industrial Chemical Div., Commer 17th ANNUAL BUSINESS 


orp.; Fay Keyler, president, O. S. Tyson & Co.; Frederick Borden 


not a judge); Joseph T. Vinbury, advertising director, New PAPER EDITORIAL 


Merle Kingman (IM managing editor, not a judge); Harold 


yertising manager, Parker-Kalon Div., General American Trans ACHIEVEMENT COMPETITION 
J. Lovisek, chief engineer, Parker-Kalon; Walter Funnell, 


as 3. i 


resident, Sanger-Funnell. 





& 
For Editorial “ L: easy to enter because the competition covers ma- 
ACHIEVEMENT . 


terial published last year. You've already done the 
CLASS, INSTITUTIONAL AND a 
PROFESSIONAL PAPERS 


1954 
FIRST AWARD TO ganize and enter material which you have already pub- 


big part of the job. All you need do now, is to or- 


Sl 


es We lished. 


FoR THE BEST GRAPHIC FRESENTAT 
PUBLISHED RING THE PERICD 


Sewsgiercd rien. 31.1242 This is your chance to dramatize the importance of 
high quality editorial content to both advertisers and 


agencies. 


CoNOUCTED RY. 


INDUSTRIAL iY You can enter your best editorial material in any 
MARKETING . a 


or all of these five classifications! 


Handsome first place bronze plaques will be 
awarded to editors for 1954 excellence. 
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PUBLISHERS .... 


YOUR EDITORS 


45 AWARDS FOR BEST EDITORIAL WORKS OF 1954 


@ First place bronze plaques (15) and framed certificates of merit 
(30) are offered in three broad groups of business paper publish- 
ing: Group A . . industrial; Group B . . merchandising, trade and 
export; Group C . . class, institutional and professional. 


@ Winning entries will be named by three panels of judges, care- 
fully selected for their knowledge of the field served by each group 
of business papers. Each entry is examined by the judges of its 
group. 


YOUR ENTRIES ARE 


1. For the best series of related articles on one theme. The 
articles must appear in two or more issues. 


2. For the best single article or editorial serving the publication's 
field. Judges will consider either technical or general articles, 
editorials, news, and presentation of technical or product informa- 


tion. 


> For the best single issue, special issue or annual issue de- 
voted principally to a single subject or central theme. Independent 
directories, or one-time publications are not eligible. 


SEND FOR YOUR ENTRY BLANK 


Use this coupon to 


order entry blanks 


NOTE: Deadline: March 15, 1955 


It’s earlier this year . . don’t be late! heise: Danes 


Physical size of entries must not 
exceed 12” x 18”. Elaborate entries 
are not necessary. 

Any publisher may enter more 
than one entry in more than one 
duplicate Editor 


classification. However, 


must be submitted. Also, Publication 


entries 
when submitting multiple entries, a htdees 


separate entry blank must be at- 


tached to each entry. 


INVITED 


Please senc us... 
Editorial 
classified in the following group: 


[] A. Industrial 


@ Editors and publishers may enter published material from is- 
sues dated January, 1954, through December, 1954. This competi 
tion is open to all editors of business papers published in the U.S. 
or Canada. The competition is not open to editors of internal or 
external company publications. Foreign language publications are 
not eligible. 


@ Deadline: March 15, 1955. SEND ENTRIES TO: Contest Editor, 
Industrial Marketing, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


IN 5 CLASSIFICATIONS 


4. For the best graphic presentation appropriate to the publica- 
tion’s function. Individual complete issues will be 
judged on design, format, typography or treatment of illustrative 


articles or 


drawings or photographs. 


3 For the best original publication, market or technical research 
published in a regular issue. Research must be initiated by and 
financed by the publication. 


Remember . . your entry will be judged in competition with other 


publications in your own field. 


IMMEDIATELY 


To: Merle Kingman, Managing Editor 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


entry blanks (one for each entry) for the 


Achievement Competition. Our 


[ ] B. Merchandising, Trade and Export 


[] C. Class, Institutional, Professional 
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For Creative Selling 

# Creative salesmanship may be defined as that 
which develops business which did not exist pre- 
viously in the form of established demand. When 
a buyer calls salesmen in to discuss placing an 
order, there is obviously required the kind of 
competitive selling which is familiar to everyone 
who has ever tried to get orders from the business 
field. 

But today’s opportunities for creative selling 
are innumerable. When the research department 
of a manufacturer develops a new and improved 
product, different perhaps in design and concept 
from those which the market has been buying, it 
is necessary for salesmen to do creative work in 
demonstrating the advantages of the new product, 
and perhaps. in justifying the increased price 
which it carries. The expansion of industrial mar- 
kets requires creative salesmanship of this kind, 
because the ability of industry to turn out more 
and better and cheaper products is based on the 
availability of better machines, materials and 
methods. Most of them have to be sold. 

While it is true that advertising is able to do 
much of the educational work needed to create 
demand for improved products, the salesman who 
carries to the prospective customer an enthusiastic 
presentation of their advantages has the satisfac- 
tion not only of getting business, but of contribut- 
ing to industrial progress by seeing to it that bet- 
ter equipment and materials get into rapid and 
general use. 

Strictly competitive selling has its place, and 
will always be needed in the kind of free enter- 
prise system we enjoy. But it is highly satisfactory 
to any salesman to create new buyers by telling 
the story of the advantages and economies of the 
new and improved products which are coming 
from industrial research laboratories and are be- 
ing translated into goods available in the mar- 
ket place. 

One of the tests of leadership in sales manage- 
ment is the ability to stimulate salesmen in the 
constructive kind of creative selling which builds 
new markets. 


How to Pick an Agency 

® With all the attention being given at present to 
the correct procedures to be used in the selection 
of advertising agencies, it is not too surprising to 
find that many agencies regard the methods being 
used as woefully inadequate. One of the objections 
being heard rather frequently these days is that 
questionnaires are being used for purposes which 
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A 


demand judgment rather than the examination of 
categorical answers to a long list of inquiries. 

One basic element in the selection of agencies 
is the experience and marketing knowledge of the 
executive or executives who have something to 
do with this important decision. We think advertis- 
ing managers of the right caliber are eminently 
qualified to pick their agencies, but if this duty 
is delegated jointly to the president, the general 
sales manager and the advertising manager, those 
passing on agency qualifications should know 
something about the requirements of the company 
in terms of advertising and marketing counsel, 
and how to evaluate some of the non-statistical 
qualifications of the agencies considered. 

The experience of the agency in the kind of ad- 
vertising the company wants to do and its demon- 
strated success in handling accounts of the same 
general character are both factors which ought 
to be taken into account. In addition to knowing 
something about the ability of agency personnel, 
especially those who will be responsible for serv- 
ice to the account, the advertiser group should 
also be favorably impressed with how an agency 
analyzes a marketing problem and how it goes 
about finding the correct solution. 

Financial strength and personal integrity are 
also obvious requirements in picking an agency, 
a decision which has been likened to selecting a 
wife. Complete confidence in its professional 
standards is necessary for a truly happy relation- 
ship. 

Few of these qualities are subject to slide-rule 
measurement, and that is why the determinatior 
of the variables and imponderables of agency serv- 
ice must ultimately be the subject of qualified 
executive judgment. 


The Advertising Lag 

# For no good reason many industrial adver- 
tisers will lose a month or two of the new year 
in the initiation of advertising campaigns because 
of slowness of company managements in okaying 
budgets and approving the year’s programs. But 
sales effort goes on, and salesmen need just as 
much support in January and February as later in 
the year. 

Why not forget the idea that advertising consists 
of “campaigns” and that these must coincide with 
the calendar year? If they ran without interrup- 
tion from July to July, the dangerous and costly 
lag around the first of each new year would be 


eliminated. « 
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Is your 1955 advertising budget slightly small for the big job expected of it? 
There are several ways you can s-t-r-e-t-c-h that budget. 


1. By doing something with layout and copy appeals that will 
step up the effectiveness of the white space you buy. 


By re-evaluating the publication picture in the light of today’s 
opportunities, and comparing the effective coverage each 
magazine gives you per dollars invested. 


By merchandising your advertising to salesmen, distributors’ 
salesmen, and selected prospects to get added impact from 
each ad. 


The first calls for a method of measuring attention and readership. That's 
where Starch reports can help you. Three Penton publications are regularly 
“Starched” and reports are available from Daniel Starch & Staff. All 
Penton publications offer helpful information that will assist you in tailor- 
ing your advertising to their audiences. 

The second involves better yardsticks to aid in space buying. Here, too, 
Penton can give you a lot of help. For instance, we have standardized on 
the modern Standard Industrial Classification of the U.S. Census Bureau to 
aid you in making comparisons. Plant counts, and size of plant, so necessary 
in determining effective coverage are available on all of our publications. 


The third way to stretch your budget—merchandising your advertising— 
is one in which we are prepared to help you with reprints, direct mail 
service, and special list selections. 


Will you call on us for cooperation? 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Jordan D. Wood 


Accent on Education 

Since 1946, when he was an instructor in ad- 
vertising for the extension division of the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, Joe Wood has been 
prominently carrying the torch of learning as 
preparation for careers in marketing. His in- 
terest in this important subject has naturally 
led him to his present post as chairman of the 
international education committee of NIAA, 
where he carries on an intensive campaign for 
the cause of sound academic training. In ad- 
vertising since 1935, he is currently manage) 
of public relations and advertising for Jones 
& Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt. 


John A. Drake 


A Record with Records 

As founder of the Talking Book Corp. of 
America, John Drake set an all-time mark by 
selling 100,000 juvenile books through about 
10,000 retail outlets. This was after he had been 
copywriter and account executive with Camp- 
bell-Ewald, Detroit, and had worked in New 
York with Blackert-Sample-Hummert. The 
advent of World War II made the record busi- 
ness too tough, so John hooked up with Hicks 
& Griest in 1942, and has just recently been 
elevated to executive vice-president. Outside 
of business hours, he loves to take 3D stereo- 
realist photos, and to win prize ribbons with 
his Keeshond dog. 
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J. Whitford Dolson 


Behind the Judges’ Bench 

For two consecutive years, Joe Dolson has 
supervised NIAA’s annual series of prize-win- 
ning advertising contests, holding down the 
dual posts of vice-president of the association 
and chairman of its awards administrative com- 
mittee. Currently industrial advertising man- 
ager of Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
he has been with the company since 1942 when 
he joined its publicity department. He is also 
publicity chairman for the Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers Association and a member of 
the publicity committee of the National Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Association. 


Jerome B, Gray 


His Letter Got Unanimous Response 
Jerry Gray got his first job by telling the man 
interviewing him that a sales letter he had 
written had drawn a 100% response. Asked 
to produce a copy of it, Jerry said, “It’s the 
one I sent you, asking for this interview.” He 
got the job. In 1927, when he was editing Auto- 
car Messenger, he set himself up in the copy 
writing business, vowing never to let it be- 
come an advertising agency. But when Autocar 
offered him its entire advertising account. . 
well, today Gray & Rogers has 80 accounts, 
occupies two full floors in a Philadelphia sky- 
scraper! 








IT HAPPENS ALL THE TIME 






























































The first-time father 


“Have a cigar — it’s a boy!” Young Griggs is nearly 
overcome with pride. And this is only the beginning. 
For months the office will get progress reports (com- 
plete with pictures) on the new Griggs heir. If you’re 


selling to business or industry, wouldn’t you like a 


The Saturday Evening 


Bg 


post 


salesman who, like the first-time father, gets the ear 
of everyone? Well, there is such a salesman—The 
Saturday Evening Post. It’s read by more manage- 
ment men than the three top business magazines 
combined. Moreover, it gets to those whose sugges- 
tions help management make the buying decisions, 


The Post gets to all the people who mean business. 


—gets to ALL the people who mean business 
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USE THIS PUBLICATION 
TO SELL THE INDUSTRIAL 
SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


Cracking good plastics! Shown 
here are separation columns lower- 
ing over the cracking furnaces of 
Texas Eastman Company’s new 
polyethylene plant at Longview, 
Texas. 

A feature of the polyethylene 
produced here — a basic com- 
pound for manufacture of plastics 

is its entirely new spherical pel- 
let form. Plant capacity is 20 mil- 
lion pounds annually. 

Since 1950, half of all petro- 
chemical plants built in the U. S. 
have been in the South and South- 
west, and now over 85% of the 
country’s total industry is located 
in this region. 

Development of this particular 
industry is only one facet of the 
resurgent Southland. You who 
furnish equipment and supplies to 
industry in any form find rich 
sales rewards awaiting you in the 
South and Southwest. 

Basic advertising medium for 
this big 19-state industrial market 
is SOUTHERN POWER AND INpUs- 
TRY. Edited expressly for this re- 
gion, S. P. I. takes you to top 
engineering and management in 
over 10,000 industrial, utility and 
large service plants of the South- 
Southwest. 

Use S. P. I. and reach millions 
of dollars of purchasing untouched 
by national power and industrial 
publications. 


SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 


806 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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editorial index . . begins on p. 118 


Serkowich, Joe H., dir. of adv., Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. Export advertising a 
riddle? Buyers same the world ‘round, 
Sept., p. 205. 


Shidle, Norman G., editor, SAE Journal. 
How to edit industrial copy for fast, easy 
reading, Aug., p. 132. 


Spencer, H. S., adv. mgr., Durez Plastics 
& Chemicals Inc. A stranger no more . 


Durez shows how invade new field 


Taylor, George A., adv. mgr., Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co. One ‘long 
stride’ pushes ld company into new 
markets, Oct., p. 64. 

@®Tirk, Richard E., v.p., Reply-O Products 
Co. How direct mail can get more out of 


your business paper ads, Nov., p. 142. 


R)Venezian, Angelo R., asst. to dir. of 
adv., McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Business 
paper volume to rise 5% to $372,000,000 
l >, p. 70. 

Voran, S. E., adv., mgr., Parker Appliance 
Co. NIAA Topper 
(0. for creating brand preference, Sept., 
p. 90 


Parker Appliance 


Warren, Charles R., general industrial 
commissioner, Chesapeake & Ohio Rwy. 
Co. ABP award Chesapeake & Ohio 
Rwy. Co. for advertising of public rela 
ions, services, Sept., p. 120. 


Weber, Norton, v.p. Marsteller, Gebhardt 
& Reed. How ic 
be happy, successful, Oct., p. 70. 


choose an agency and 


Wiggers, Raymond P., v.p., Glenn, Jordan, 


Stoetzel Inc. F ways to stimulate busi- 


ness paper advertising, July, p. 120. 
Wood, Jordan E., adv. mgr., Jones & Lam- 
son Co. Is there a ‘right’ education for in- 
dustrial admen? NIAA conference report, 
July, p. 58. 


Company Index 





Aluminum Co. of America. Alcoa stops 
sales reps’ calls for six weeks; it's unique, 
Aug., p. 70. 

American Brake Shoe Co. Brake Shoe 
faces ‘old age’ . . offers facts on it to em 
ployes . . employe communications, Nov., 


Ansul Chemical Co. How we choose an 
agency five-man team screens field, 
by Dick Baker, adv. & sales promotion, 


Ansul Chemical Co., Nov., p. 58. 
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Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. NIAA Topper 
. . Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. for creating 
good will by Gene Fowler, adv. mar., 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Sept., p. 70. 


Armour & Co., Chemical Div. NIAA Topper 
Armour Chemical Div. for suggesting 
new applications, Sept., p. 108. 
Armstrong Whitworth & Co. Thor takes 
U. S. merchandising to Britain, builds tool 


sales, Aug., p. 61. 


Atlas Powder Co. NIAA Topper .. Atlas 
Powder Co. for introducing ‘news’ int 
an established product, by J. H. Dannen- 
berg, asst. adv. mgr., Atlas Powder 
Sept., p. 72 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. One 
‘long stride’ pushes old company into 
new markets, by George A. Taylor, adv. 
mor., Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Oct., p. 64. 


Brass & Copper Supply Co. ‘One hit, one 
run ne error’ make winning promotion 
piece, Oct., p. 86. 


®Buchanan Electrical Products Corp. Un 
usual shape of business paper ad attracts 
notice Buchanan, Nov., p. 140. 
Burkhart Engineering Associates. Market 
research, engineering team up to recoup 
sales losses, by Lee Polisner, gen. sales 
mor Burkhart 
Dec., p. 66. 


Engineering Associates, 


Carborundum Co., Refractories Div. Car- 
borundum does it the same .. but look 


at the difference, Oct., p. 100. 


Chase Brass & Copper Co. Chase im 
ves merchandising with better indus- 


| packaging, Aug., p. 64. 


Chase National Bank of New York. Bank 


ing dull? Not its sales story, as told by 


Chase, Oct., p. 82. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Rwy. Co. ABP award 

Chesapeake & Ohio Rwy. Co. for ad- 
vertising of public relations, services by 
Charles R. Warren, general industrial 
commissioner, Chesapeake & Ohio Rwy. 
Co., Sept., p. 120. 


Combustion Control Corp. NIAA Topper 
Combustion Control Corp. for small 
budget advertising, by E. F. Hall, promo 
tional mgr., Combustion Control Corp., 
Sept., p. 96. 
Delta Power Tool Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
NIAA Topper Delta Power Tool Div. 
for advertising to distributors, by Richard 
J. Brown, sales promotion and adv. mor., 
Delta Power Tool Div., Sept., p. 74. 


L 1 


Dumore Co. Dumore narrows its line, 
lowers tool costs, boosts net, Oct., p. 76. 


Du Pont, E. 1, de Nemours Co. 
Finishes Div. NIAA Topper .. Du 
Pont for creating demand for a basic 
material, Sept., p. 77. 


Polychemicals Dept. ABP award 
Du Pont for advertising of primary ma- 
i 


terial, Sept., p. 116. 


Du Pont tackles job worries, Dec., p. 
142 


Durez Plastic & Chemicals Inc. A stranger 
no more Durez shows how to invade 
new field, by H. S. Spencer, adv. magr., 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals Inc., Nov., p. 


ol. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. How mountain 
climbing salesmen build more business, 


Oct., p. 184. 


General Electric Co., Apparatus Sales Div. 
NIAA Topper 
acquainting market with qualifications as 


General Electric Co. for 


supply source, by R. E. Insley, magr., in- 
dustry adv., Apparatus Sales Div., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Sept., p. 100. 


Goodrich, B. F., Co. NIAA Topper 

B. F. Goodrich Co. for developing in- 
quiries, by Glenn E. Martin, adv. mar., 
Tire & Equipment Div., B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Sept., p. 101. 


Hoover Ball & Bearing Co. How to pay a 
compliment to your customer convincingly, 


Nov., p. 72. 


Houghton, E. F., & Co. How to sell the 
safety factor in your products, by D. C. 
Miner, adv. mar., E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Nov., p. 54. 


Industrial America Inc. Hobby kilts teach 
small fry, push industrial firms, products, 


Nov., p. 53. 


International Business Machines Corp. IBM 
scuttles ‘hard sell’ in ads they excite 
salesmen .. cover story, Oct., p. 88. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. Tech- 
nical material . . how to make it dramatic, 


Nov., p. 52. 


Kearney & Trecker Corp. Putman award 

Kearney & Trecker Corp. for proving 
results of advertising, by Alphons J. John, 
dir., employe-public relations and adver 
tising, Kearney & Trecker Corp., Sept., p. 
136. 


Kidde, Walter & Co. ABP award. . Walter 
Kidde & Co. for advertising of mainte- 
nance, service equipment, by Stuart Grant, 

Continued on page 124 





HOWARD P. a 


ee _ Editor f- 36 RUSSELL L. PUTMAN 
B.S., Chemical Engineering, 4 : Publish 

Illinois Institute of Technology. 4 ‘ ‘ ee 
Graduate study and research, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
With U.S.D.A., he developed 
volatile flavor recovery process for 
fruit products. Also consultant 
to food industry. 


a al-Maal-Jem sale m-lell | 
| skeolole Mad geleot-1-t-J Jaleo 


VIRGIL WODICKA 

Technical Editor 

B.S., Chemical Engineering and M.S., 
Physical Chemistry, Washington 
University. Research Chemist and 
Manager of Cereal Labs., 
Ralston-Purina. Head, Nutrition 
Research, Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
Chief, Animal Products Div., 
Quartermaster Food & Container 
Institute. 


KARL ROBE 

Associate Editor 

B.S., Food Technology, Oregon State 
College. Two years in Customer 
Service, Research Dept., American 
Can Company, San Francisco 

and Los Angeles. 


KARL KLOMPARENS 
Assistant Editor 

B.S., Chemistry, Hope College. 
M.S., Food Technology, Michigan 
State. Two years with Swift & 
Company at their dairy plant in 
Holland, Mich. Instructor in Food 
Technology, New York State 
University. 


JOSEPH L. WHITE 

Associate Editor 

Has spent 12 of his more than 

21 years as an industrial editor 
with Putman Publishing Company. 
Previously edited publications in th 
paint, construction and 

lubrication fields. 


ERNEST W. NORDLINGER 
Assistant Editor 


B.S., Horticulture, Purdue University. 
Research Assistant, Indiana 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Associate Editor, ‘*Food Packer."’ 
Editor, Isker-Maclinn revision, 
**Campbell's Book on Canning, 
Pickling, Preserving."* 


WALTER KAISER 

Assistant Editor 

B.S., Food Engineering, 

Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Pilot plant work and engineering 
design, Army Chemical Corps. 
Research assistant, Wander Company. 


A unique editorial philosophy guides 


Food Processing— 


... readability of content is fully as important as 
the editorial content itself. Unless an article is read, 


it serves no one. 


.. to build maximum readership, of the busy men who manage, 
editors must first take the work out of reading. 


. . articles must be terse, to-the-point, vital, pertinent to the 
job-interests of readers, adequate in information. 


. . headlines must inform quickly what each article is 
about ... no vague or “tricky” misleading 


heads to waste readers’ time. 


From more than 30 years publishing experience, Publisher 
Putman designs the editorial pattern. The staff of technical editors 
fits the vital editorial content into this pattern. 


Putman 
Publishing 
Company 


111 East Delaware Place 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Publishers of 

FOOD PROCESSING 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING 
FOOD BUSINESS 


“Executive Magazines 
For Industry” 
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— Marketing 


“955 Mark 
4 Director; 
June 25, 1954 


a, 
Number 


Here is your basic market and media 
research already done for you! 


MD&DN gives you the facts, without frills 
and furbelows, that you need for evaluation of 
industrial and trade markets and the media serv- 
ing them — and without wasting precious hours 
and dollars plowing through piles of files, stacks 
of surveys and considerable correspondence to find 


this fundamental information. 


Through the information contained in MD&DN, 
Your copy of MD&DN provides you 


you can quickly gauge the promised potentials of with basic data on which preliminary 
considerations of media and markets 


any one of 63 industrial and trade markets, and can be made. And remember, for 


: , Z added help in choosing the media 
determine which ones may best be suited to mar- : ; 
: that best deliver potential buyers for 

keting of your products or services. And, having your services, consult the fact-filled 
publication advertisements — many 


picked them, you can easily obtain from of which provide EXTRA usable infor- 
mation about the markets they serve. 
MD&DN’s listings of sources of further informa- 


tion, more pertinent data applying to your mar- 


keting problems. 
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Advertising Age 

Advertising Requirements 

Agricultural and Food Chemistry ... 

American Artisan 

American Artist Magazine 

Ameiican Automobile, The 

American Aviation 

American Builder 

American City, 

American Dyestuff Reporter 

American Engineer 

American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser 

American Machinist 

American Motel Magazine 

American Restaurant Magazine 

American Roofer & Siding Contractor . 

Analytical Chemistry 

Annual Composite Butane-Propane Cat- 
alog 

Annual Meat Packers Guide, The 

Appliance Manufacturer 

Architectural Record 


ASME Mechanical Catalog and Di- 


Automotive News 
Aviation Age Insert Between 68-69 
Aviation Week . 72, Insert Between 72-73 
Aviation Week Airport Directory 

72, Insert Between 72-73 


Best's 
rectory 
Better Shipping Manual 
Blast Furnace and Steel Plant 
Boxboard Containers 
Brick & Clay Record 
Building Specialties and Home 
provement Dealer 
Building Supply News 
Butane-Propane News 


Ceramic Bulletin 
Ceramic Data Book 
Ceramic Industry 
Chemical & Engineering News . 
Chemical Engineering — 

Insert Between 120-121 
Chemical Engineering Catalog 
Chemical Engineering Progress 
Chemical Materials Catalog 
Chemical Week .. Insert Between 120-121 
Civil Engineering 1 
Combustion 
Commerce Magazine 
Commercial Fertilizer 
Concrete Manufacturer, 
Concrete Products 
Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory ... 339 
Construction .... Insert Between 176-177 
Construction Bulletin 

Insert Between 176-177 
Construction Digest Insert Between 176-177 
Construction News Monthly 

Insert Between 176-177, 182 

Constructioneer .. Insert Between 176-177 
Consulting Engineer 
Contractors and Engineers 

Insert Between 184-185 
Cotton Gin and Oi] Mill Press, The .. 137 
Croplife 


The 


Daily Journal of Commerce 

Dairy Industries Catalog 

Diesel Progress 

Directory of tron and Steel Plants . 402 

Directory of Steel Processing Plants . 402 

Dixig Contractor . Insert Between 176-177 

Domestic Engineering 282-283 

Domestic Engineering Catalog Direc- 
282- 


Drilling 


El Automovil Americano 
El Embotellador 
El Farmaceutico 
Electric Light and Power 
Electrical South 
Electrical West 


Farm Equipment Retailing 
Farm Implement News 
Feeds Illustrated 
Feedstuffs 

Finish 

Fire Engineering 

Flight Operations 

Floor Covering Weekly 
Food Engineering 


- Food Packer 


Fortnightly Telephone Engineer 


Glass Digest 
Golfdom 


Golfing 


Heating & Plumbing Equipment News 
276-277 
276-277 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
268-269 

Heating Ventilating Air Conditioning 
Guide 

Hosiery Industry Weekly 

Hospitals 

Hote! Monthly, The 

House & Home 


Ice Cream Review, The 

Implement & Tractor 

Industrial & Engineering Chemistry . 123 

Industrial Distribution 28 

Industrial Equipment News 

Industrial Finishing 

Industrial Heating 3rd Cover 

Industrial Laboratories 142-143 

Industrial Maintenance and Plant Op- 

eration 

Industrial Marketing 

Industrial Publications 87, 95, 114 

Industry and Power 323 

Industry and Power Publications 141, 323 

Ingenieria Internacional Construccion . 
189, 191 

Ingenieria Internacional Industria 

Inplant Food Management 

Institutions Catalog Directory 

Institutions Magazine 

Instrument and Apparatus News 

Instrument Manufacturing 

Instruments and Automation 

Iron Age, The 

Iron and Steel Engineer 


292-293 


Journal American Water Works As* 
sociation 

Journal of the American Bankers As- 
sociation 77 

Journal of the American Hospital As- 


sociation 297 


411 
346 


Law and Order 
Lubrication Engineering 


Machine and Tool Blue Book ... 
Machine and Tool Blue 


390-391 
Book Di- 


MacRae’s Blue Book 
Marine Catalog and Directory 


Marine Engineering 
Masonry Building 
Mass Transportation 
Materials & Methods 
McGraw-Hill Digest 
Mechanical Catalog 
Mechanical Engineering 
Mechanization 
Metal Finishing 
Metal Progress 
Metal Treating 
Michigan Contractor and Builder ... 
Insert Between 176-177 
Mid-West Contractor 
Insert Between 176-177 
Military Engineer, The 17 
Milk Dealer, The 
Milk Products Journal, 
Mill & Factory 
Mississippi Valley Contractor 
Insert Between 176-177 
Highways 
Machine Shop 
Packaging 
Packaging Encyclopedia 
Plastics 
Plastics Encyclopedia 
Railroads 
Sanitation 
Municipal Index, The 


National Bottlers’ Gazette 


National Petroleum News 
National Provisioner, The 
National Roofer 
New England Construction — 
Insert Between 176-177 


Office Appliances 

Office Appliances’ Buyers Index 
Oil Forum, The 

Organic Finishing 


Packaging Parade 

Paint and Varnish Production 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 

Paper Industry, The 

Patterson Publishing Co. 

Petroleum Engineer, The 

Petroleum Processing 

Petroleum Publishers, 

Petroleum Refiner 

Pharmacy International 

Pipe Line Industry 

Pit & Quarry 

Pit & Quarry Handbook 

Plant Engineering 

Plumbing & Heating Business 

Plumbing and Heating Journal 
Insert Between 280-281 

Plumbing and Heating Wholesaler ... 
Insert Between 280-281 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials, The 463 
Insert Between 448-449 

Power Engineering 

Practical Builder 

Proceedings of the 1.R.E. ...... 

Product Design & Development 

Product Engineering 

Production 

Production Equipment 

Public Utilities Fortnightly 

Public Utilities Reports, Inc. 

Public Works 


Railway Age .. Insert Between 456-457 
Railway Equipment and Publication Co. 463 
Railway Freight Traffic 

Insert Between 456-457 
Railway Locomotives and Cars 

Insert Between 456-457 
Railway Purchases and Stores 
Railway Signaling & Communications 

Insert Between 456-457 


Railway Track and Structures 
Insert Between 456-457 
Railway Track and Structures Cyclo- 
pedia Insert Between 456-457 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation .... 
123, 125, 127, 145, 335 
Rock Products 
Rocky Mountain Construction 
Insert Between 176-177 
Rocky Mountain Oil Directory 
Rocky Mountain Oil Reporter 
Roofing, Siding & Building Specialties 
Manual 
Rubber Age 
Rubber Red Book 


Safety Maintenance and Production .. 
Saturday Evening Post, The 
School Equipment News 
School Executive, The 
Screw Machine Engineering 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Insert Between 280-281 
Shipping Management 
Signalman’s Journal, The 
Skyways 
Snips Magazine 
Southern Advertising and Publishing 
Southern Appliances 
Southern Automotive Journal 
Southern Building Supplies 


Food Processor 

Garment Manufacturer 

Hardware 

Hospitals 

Jeweler 

Power and Industry 

Printer, The 

Southern Pulp and Paper Manufacturer 
Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter 1 
Southwest Builder and Contractor .... 
Insert Between 176-177 


Southern 
Southern 
Southern 
Southern 
Southern 
Southern 
Southern 


Steel Processing 
Successful Farming 
Sweet’s Catalog Service 91, 139, 345, 399 


Telephone Composite Catalog & Buyers’ 
Directory 

Telephone Engineer and Management . 497 

Texas Contractor .. Insert Between 176-177 

Textile Industries 

Textile World 

Thomas Register 

Timberman, The ... 

Time Atlantic 

Time Canadian 

Time International 

Time Latin American 

Time Pacific 

Tool Engineer, The Insert Between 384-385 

Traffic World 2nd Cover, 255 

Transport Topics 61 

Transportation Supply News 2nd Cover 


373, 424 


Vance Publications 


Wall Street Journal, The 

Wastes Engineering 

Water & Sewage Works 

Water Works Engineering 

Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel In- 
dustry 

Welding Journal, The 

Western Builder .. Insert Between 176-177 

Western Construction 

Western Farm Equipment 

Western Industry 

Wood and Wood Products 

Wood Working Digest 

Wood Working Digest Directory 

World Oil 
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MNo. 10 ofa sented, 


Believers 
Buy 


Believers buy; doubters don’t. 


The mere telling of your 
story is only half 

of the job. You must make 
your listeners believe 

in order to set them up 

for a closing. 


That’s where engineering 
publicity comes in. 

That’s why newswork multiplies 
the power of advertising. 


Through articles, technical 
papers and case history 
reports you can 

prove your points. You 
can document and 
diagram completely. 


And the reader trusts 

the objectivity of editorial 
material. He knows 

the editor screened it 
before printing it. 


For the ultimate in believability 
it’s often wise to have 

a third party do the explaining 
for you. That’s when the 
user-signed story, the 
staff-written sections of 
business papers and 

the news columns pay off. 


But, no matter how 
you handle it 


Editorial Presentation 
Breeds Belief 


To add this power to your 
advertising and sales promotion 
program takes more understanding 
than dollars. 

May we talk: technique 

with you? 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Gditorial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Palmolive Bldg. (WH 3-1262) 
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editorial index . . begins p. 118 


adv. & sales promotion mgr., Walter Kidde 
& Co., Sept., p. 112. 

LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co. Putman 
award LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co. 
for proving results of advertising, Sept., 


p. 132. 


Lewis-Shepard Products Inc. NIAA Topper 
Lewis-Shepard Products for developing in- 
quiries, by Fred L. Hoffman, sales promo- 
tion mgr., Lewis-Shepard Products Inc. 


Sept., p. 75. 


Lincoln Engineering Co. National Indus- 
trial Distributors Assn. award Lincoln 
Engineering Co. for best manufacturer's 
catalog, by A. B. Kloos, adv. mar., Lincoln 
Engineering Co., Sept., p. 148 

Lindberg Engineering Co. In 


pe. . 2 mirrors, n 


Lion Match Co. New novelty book matches 
appeal to gambling instinct . . sales pr 


motion ideas, Nov., p. 182. 


Lionel Corp. Lionel builds little trains, big 
employe relations program .. employe 


communications, Sept., p. 170. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Market plan 
ning book helps you gage sales potential, 
Oct., p. 152. 


Mack Trucks Inc. Putman award . . Mack 
Trucks for proving results of advertising, 


Sept., p. 140. 


Modern Tool Works, Ltd. Issuing technical 
literature? Make sure it gets read, Nov 


138 


Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co. Nationa 
Industrial Distributors Assn. award 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co., by M. 
E. Dupre, adv. mar., Morse Twist Drill & 
Machine Co., Sept., p. 156. 


Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago. 
Can industrial exhibitors use museum dis 
play techniques, by D. M. MacMaster, di- 
rector, Museum of Science and Industry, 
p. 54. 


National Adequate Wiring Bureau 
Industry groups push adequate wiring 


jrive to hike sales for all, Dec., p. 92. 


Cards make an annual report, Dec., p. 
97 


New York Belting & Packing Co. National 
Industrial Distributors Assn. award 


New York Belting & Packing Co. for best 


single direct mail piece, Sept., p. 152. 


Nicholson File Co. National Industrial Dis- 
tributors Assn. award Nicholson File 
Co. for best ad devoted solely to selling 


distributor system, Sept., p. 144. 


Nerton Co. 
NIAA Topper 
ducing a new product, by Russel A. 
Reed, asst. publicity mgr., Norton Co., 


. Norton Co. for intro- 


Sept., p. 78. 


National Industrial Distributors Assn. 
award Norton Co. for best single 
ad, Sept., p. 158. 


Ohio Injector Co. Ohio Injector campaign 
licks distributor problems, Nov., p. 90. 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. Olin Math- 
ieson plans ads on merger before it hap- 


pens .. cover story, Dec., p. 65. 


Parker Appliance Co. 
NIAA Topper. . 


for creating brand preference, by S. E. 


Parker Appliance C« 


Voran, adv. mgor., Parker Appliance 
Sept., p. 90. 


Parker proves it pays to be different 


with o-ring campaign, Oct., p. 80. 
Permacel Tape Corp. Outdoor advertising? 
No, its Permacel in business papers, Oct., 
p. 142. 


Pfaudler Co. How we reallocated sales 
territories as markets shifted, by P. O. 
Schwarz, marketing research department, 
The Pfaudler Co., Nov., p. 170. 


Phillips Screw Co. Switches in ad strategy 
keep screw sales up as times change, Oct., 


p. 164. 


Pritchard, J. F., & Co. $88 ad makes $7,000 
sale without an assist from anyone. In 
juiry follow-up handled entirely by mail, 
by Hugh Robertson, adv. mar., J. F. Pritch 
ard & Co., Nov., p. 180. 


Procter & Gamble Co. How to keep the 
plant reporter from hating his job .. em 
ploye communications, Aug., p. 106. 


®Radio Corp. of America. RCA turns pro- 
motion on own foremen,, hikes product 
quality, by E. T. Jones, sales promotion 
Products Div., RCA, 


mcr., Engineerin J 


Aug., p. 66. 


Rockwood Sprinkler Co. Why and how my 
company uses industrial advertising, by 
William J. Carroll, pres., Rockwood Sprink 


ler Co., Oct., p. 94. 


Rogers Corp. How to get good ideas 
see salesmen who come calling. Welcome 





editorial index .. begins on p. 118 


at Rogers includes salesmen too, Nov., p. 
156. 


Rogers, Samuel C., & Co. How to demon 
strate ten-ton truck on prospect's desk... 
sales promotion ideas, Oct., p. 154. 

Signode Steel Strapping Co. Does show 


promotion work? Signode cuts corners, 


finds out .. sales promction ideas, Oct., 


Simplex Wire & Cable Co. Editorial photo 
does an ad job for Simplex at a cost of 
$10 .. cover story, Nov., p. 156. 
Society of the Plastics Industry. NIAA 
Topper .. Society of the Plastic Industry 
for small space advertising, Sept., p. 76. 


Starrett, L. S., Co. National Industrial Dis 
tributors Assn. award . . L. S. Starrett Co. 
for best direct mail series, by C. G. Nord 
mark, adv. & sales promotion mar., L. S. 


Starrett Co., Sept., p. 154. 


Stow Mfg. Co. Distributor survey helps 
Stow to pick a new product, by C. Hotch- 
kiss, Jr., sales department, Stow Mfg. Co., 
Oct., p. 63. 


Thor Power Tool Co. Thor takes U. S. 
merchandising to Britain, builds tool sales, 
Aug., p. 61. 


Time Inc. Cartoons show ‘your new cam- 
paign’ . . recognize anyone? Nov., p. 64. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. ABP award .. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. for advertising 
of component parts, by S. T. Salvage, adv. 
mor., Timken Roller Bearing Co., Sept., p. 
122. 


Ohio Crankshaft Co. ABP 
Tocco Div., Ohio Crankshaft 
Co. for advertising of operating machin- 
equipment, by H. B. Osborn, Jr., 
technical dir., Tocco Div., Ohio Crankshaft 
Co., Sept., p. 126. 


Tocco Div., 
award 


ery, 


Tube Turns. How to get the most out of 
your calendars. Wartime series still pro- 
moting Tube Turns after ten years, Nov., 


p. 136. 


U. S. Steel Corp. ABP award .. U. S&S. 
Steel for advertising of construction mate- 
rials, Sept., p. 118. 


Vogel, Joseph S., & Co. Exploded views for 
manuals are easier, cheaper this way, 


Oct., p. 146. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Semi-abstract photos help 
house sell skeptics 

Continued on page 126 
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cover story, 


Your TOP Engineering Market 


The AMERICAN ENGINEER reaches 
more Registered Professional Engi- 
neers than any other magazine. 


TELL THEM 
AND 


Here is your TOP engineering market 
— 78.4% buy or specify. 


A mar- 


ket of influence so extensive that it 


SELL THEM 
IN THE 


penetrates all phases of industry. 
The Registered Professional 


neer’s counsel is sought on processes, 
methods, equipment and materials 


American 
/ngineer 


— from basic research through de- 
sign, development, manufacture or 
construction. In each step he is DE- 
CISIVE in buying or specifying. 


The magazine of the Registered Professional Engineer 


CIRCULATION OVER 33,000 


— 78.4% BUY OR SPECIFY 





THE READER 


|| THE MAGAZINE 








His Position... 


Three-fourths of AMERICAN ENGINEER 
readers are in positions of authority — 
either as owners or partners, chief execu- 
tives, department heads or section heads, 
as shown here: 
CHIEF EXECUTIVES ........25.7%—8,481 
DEPARTMENT HEADS. .....23.3%—7,689 
OWNERS OR PARTNERS ..12.8%—4,224 
SECTION HEADS ........12.2%—4,026 
SPECIALISTS (Industrial) 11.8%—3,894 
COTTHEER once eccsscsssetessereseneeeeeee 14,2 79—4, 686 
100%—33,000 


His Earnings... 

A salary survey of AMERICAN ENGI- 

NEER readers substantiates their responsi- 

ble positions, as shown by these figures: 
10% earn more than $17,190.00 
25% earn more than 10,980.00 
50% earn more than 7,850.00 


He Supervises... 


According to a recent survey, the Regis- 
tered Professional Engineer reader of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER supervises an 
average of: 

9 Engineers 

29 Other workers 
Reach these responsible readers through 
the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


Advertising Increases: 
Jan-Nov 1954 over same 


To help you sell the TOP Engineering 
send for: 


[] MARKET AND MEDIA INFORMATION 
[] A STATEMENT BY THE EDITOR 

[] INCOME AND SALARY SURVEY 

[] PRODUCT SURVEY 


Editorial Content... 


The Registered Professional Engineer read- 
er expects to find in the pages of his mag- 
azine, the AMERICAN ENGINEER, those 
professional articles, features and news, 
that treat non-technical engineering topics 
in the fields of industry, legislation, govern- 
ment, social transition, and economics. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the editorial con- 
tent is devoted to articles by outstanding 
men discussing subjects of current interest 
to the profession. About one-fourth of the 
magazine is devoted to “workshop” pieces. 
That is, practical articles that are im- 
portant to the reader as a professional en- 
gineer and as a businessman. 


Circulation ... 


The circulation of over 33,000 (BPA) is 
national with the highest percentage in 
the Middle Atlantic states. The next high- 
est areas are East North Central and South 
Atlantic. During the past ten years cir- 
culation has more than tripled. 


Readership... 


Surveys show that each issue has a high 
readership for regular features and de- 
partments. Also, that each issue has an 
average of 2.27 readers or a total of over 
75,000 readers per issue. 


1953 over 1952 — 28% 
period of 1952 — 88.9% 


Market 


yn THIS F 


(NIAA) owt 


om 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 


Official Publication 


National Society of Professional Engineers 


1121 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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MINING 
OAK! 


Only once a year can you 

dig into the mining market 
and strike pay dirt like 

this. Over 10,000 executive 
engineers will be waiting 

to learn of new developments 
from authorities in the field 
as reported in the fact-packed 
pages of the 


Annual Review 
of 


VIININic 


Jaleo lial—i—idiale 





March, 1955 issue 


For just $310 a page, you 
can command the attention 
of this concentrated 
audience of mining 
engineers -——the men who 
control this vast industry 
—when they are most recep- 
tive to your selling story. 








Mining engineers 
are educated to 
specify and buy! 


MINING 


engineering 


BAN ORG I ETT ES, 


i 
i. 





\W/A,_ Published by 


y © The American Institute of Mining — 


- and Metallurgical Engineers, Inc. 


o Le 29 West 39th Street, 
PAN’ New York 18, N. Y. @ 
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J 
editorial index . . begins on p. 118 | 
July, p. 64. 5 5 4 


NIAA Topper. . 
orp. for promoting 


ept., p. 86. 


Westinghouse Electric 


a related product 


n” 


line 


Article Index/by subject 





Advertising 
Admen hear seven steps to setting an ad 
budget .. NIAA news, Oct., p. 130. 


Award winner, donor flay Copy Chasers 


for criticisms .. letters, Nov., p. 8. 


R)Can you use inquiries as a gage of ad 


readership? by Howard G. Sawyer, v.; 


James Thomas Chirurg Co., Dec., p. 82. 


The client . . God bless him . 
that sell goods, by 


Sept., p. 192. 


. knows ads 


Frank G. Comstock 


Export advertising a riddle? Buyers same 
the world ‘round, by Joe H. Serkowich 
f adv., Westinghouse Air Brake 


one 
205. 


Five key executives put zip in your indus- 
trial advertising .. NIAA 


07 


ily, p. 97. 


conierence re 


The hat trick . . 
customers better, by Roy 


magic way to know your 
Parmenter, copy 


Agency, Oct. 


dir, Carter Advertising 


0. 


How to advertise if you‘re a manufactur- 
ers’ agent .. problems in industrial mar 
keting, Jul 


a hi AQ 
iy, f 40. 


How to choose an agency and be happy, 


Nor 
iN 


successful, by n Weber, v.p., Mar 


steller, Gebhardt & Reed, Oct., p. 70 
How we choose an agency .. five-man 
team screens field, by Dick Baker, adv 
§ sales promotion, Ansul Chemical C 


Nov., p. 58. 


Industrial admen pinpoint weaknesses in 
today’s industrial advertising, ways to do 
better . . prol 


im < e 
NOV p. 24. 


‘ hr ] . 
lems in industrial marketing 


Industrial heads report on best relation- 
ships with sales, ad managers . . forum 
p. 142. 


Industrialists 9-to-1 in favor of broad edu- 
cation for their admen . . 


7? 


forum, July, 


Industry leaders offer varied views on 
how to promote free enterprise . . forum 


Oct., p. 174. 


| 


BLANRL| 


Coverage that blankets over 
99% of the billion dollar 
iron and steel producing 
market in the four major 
states, from presidents to 
foremen, is another reason 
why more and more suppliers 
are telling their story 

in the pages of 


ZtQOUR NAL OF 





Ye ne 


With an investment of only 
$2400 for twelve black and 
white selling pages in 
Journal of Metals, you can 
cover this influential group 
of metallurgical engineers 
—the executives who 
specify the equipment and 
materials you sell. 


Send for your copy of the analysis of 
Journal of Metals broad coverage of 
this important segment of your market. 








Metallurgical engineers 
are educated to 
specify and buy! 





<> 


%p 


JOURNAL OF 


METALS 


€14- Published by 
* The American Institute of Mining 
* and Metallurgical Engineers, Inc. 
ZS 29 West 39th Street, 
AN’ New York 18, N. Y. 











editorial index . . begins on p. 118 


Is there a ‘right’ education for industrial 
admen, by Jordan E. Wood, adv. mar., 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co. .. NIAA 
conference report, July, p. 58. 


Readership? Who's to say? Sell’s the 
thing, don’t forget . . copy chasers, Dec., 
p. 103. 


4 


—submitted for your approval 
w Cc 
te Coupon for geich, action, / 


Switches in ad strategy keep screw sales 
up as times change, Oct., p. 164. 


DESIGN SERVICE 
Your cover personalized and de- 
signed in full color, using the 


binding material of your choice 


Try these ways to stretch your advertising 
dollars, by Everett D. Biddle, pres., The 
Biddle Co., Oct., p. 198. 


What do you need most to be an adver- 
tising manager? by Robert G. Hill, mar. 
of adv., Columbia-Geneva Steel Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp., Nov., p. 76. 


Why and how my company uses indus- 
trial advertising, by William J. Carroll, 
pres., Rockwood Sprinkler Co., Oct., | 
94. 


Full line of 

binding materials. 
Also, a complete 
manual on Loose 
Leaf cataloging. 


* 
Advertising copy, 
graphics, production 


Ad borrows editorial technique .. ques- 
tions, answers pull well. Puerto Rico's 
novel campaign attracts notice to indus- 
trial sites, Nov., p. 68. 


yle 


table st 


nge of fine binding 
if desired, 


ABP Awards 


Du Pont for advertising of primary 


— special printed 
captions, 7 colors 


of plastic, 4 
qualities of stock 


Plasti-Tab Indexes 


inser 


materials, Sept., p. 116. 


g actual 


Walter Kidde & Co. for advertising of 
maintenance, service equipment, by 
Stuart Grant, adv. & sales promotion 
mor., Walter Kidde & Co., Sept., p. 112. 


-Bossed”, 
hot stamped 


by interleaving outstanding transparent designs 
materials. 


Look at over 200 combinations in full color — 
with the complete ra 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. for adver 
tising of component parts, by S. T. 
Salvage, adv. mar., Timken Roller Bear 
ing Co., Sept., p. 122. 


Cover panels showin 


designs — “Rem 
silk screened, 
and top printed. 


Tocco Div., Ohio Crankshaft Co. for 
advertising of operating machinery, 
equipment, by H. B. Osborn, Jr., tech 
nical dir., Tocco Div., Ohio Crankshaft 
Co., Sept., p. 126. 





Transparent 
full-color designs. 


U. S. Steel for advertising of construc 
tion materials, Sept., p. 118. 


] 
! 
l 
| 
l 
! 
ol 


Banking dull? Not its sales story, as told 
by Chase, Oct., p. 82. 





Blackboard method gives substitute ani- 
mation for films . . problems in industrial 
marketing, Oct., p. 56. 





Room 1180, 315 Fourth Avenue, _ Title 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Kindly send your “X-RAY” 

VISUALIZER—"Cover Appeal Address 
for Sales Appeal’’—for my 
inspection. 4 


Firm. 








Business paper editors win 46 awards; 


Continued on page 128 City. State. 
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° Name 
Remington Fland 
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editorial index . . begins on p. 118 


“THERE’LL BE MORE BUYING 
POWER LISTENING 


design lambasted . . NIAA conterence re- 


in iy port, July, p. 60. 
ae 


Carborundum does it the same .. but 
look at the difference, Oct., p. 100. 


TO YOUR SALES SIO 


Cartoons show ‘your new campaign’ 
recognize anyone? Nov., p. 64. 


Color or black and white? That's the ques- 
tion, by Harold P. Scheinkopf, research 
mgr., James Thomas Chirurg Co., Aug., p. 


1955'S GOING TO BE BIG!{ \ss%t"-S. | |” 


Copy chasers: 


wo 
Ad award standards get better . . win 


- 
Experts predict a boom year... the second biggest home- 
building year and one of increased industrial expansion. 
PHB’s contractor and wholesaler readers .. . 
who'll be doing most of the residential and ; f Heresy? Make the most of it! Business 
industrial jobs ... will be in the market for > paper ads too specific, Oct., p. 105 
more new products and services. 
if your 1955 sales story will interest these large 
volume buyers ... it will pay you to investigate 
PHB‘s ability to help you — 
COMPARE THE FACTS*... PHB BEATS 

ALL FULL SERVICE MAGAZINES 


22,690 top-buying plumbing, heating 
and air conditioning contractors 
2,124 full service plumbing, heating 
and air conditioning wholesalers 


Industry's Largest Circulation 
Full Service Magazine 


PLUMBING & HEATING 
BUSINESS (new offices) PERE le el 


CHECK “PHB’S FACTS FOR FILING’ FOR PROOF OF A MARKET excite salesmen, Oct., p. 
COVERAGE THAT GUARANTEES THE INTEREST OF THE INDUSTRY’S 
TOP BUYERS. 





ners show no formula, Sept., p. 161. 


Institutional ads .. 


scrape the bottom, Nov., p. 103. 


corporate type .. 


Readership? Who's 


thing, don't forget, 


4 Writing an ad? Don't be selfish, lazy, 
i= A boastful, dull, Aug., p. 93. 
You never know how you'll make out 


with a dame, July, p. 97. 


Cover stories: 
Editorial phot loes an 
130 East 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. Simplex at a cost of $10 
Plaza 9-7199 


Olin Mathieson plans ads on merger 


before it happens, Dec., p. 65. 


Your PHB Media Folder 
should contain these latest 
additions .. . if you haven’t 
received them — let us know 
—we think you should 
receive them. 





* “Build On A Strong Foundation.” Contains valu- 
able market data and comparisions of the three 
full service magazines. 


* “Overwhelming Evidence.” A brand new reader- 
ship study of the industry’s full service magazines. 
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Semi-abstract photos help Westing 


house sell skeptics, July p. 64. 


Exploded views for manuals are easier, 
cheaper this way, Oct., p. 146. 


R)How direct mail can get more out of 
your business paper ads, by Richard E. Tirk, 
v.p., Reply-O Products Co., Nov., p. 142. 


How to get the most out of your calendars. 
Wartime series still promoting Tube Turns 
after ten years, Nov., p. 136. 


(How to use charts to put over an idea 
fast, by Harry W. Jensen, co-illustration 
editor, Business Week, Oct., p. 66. 


RIM presents a portfolio of award-win- 
ning industrial ads, Sept., p. 69. 
Ingenuity cuts ad costs .. no mirrors, no 
rubber type, July, p. 122. 





+ 





101/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to prove the results 
of industrial advertising 

Putman Publishing Co., Chicago, offers 
a handsome, 48-page booklet which gives 
step-by-step accounts of how the 10 win- 
ners of the 1954 Putman awards got 
results in their industrial advertising and 
how they proved those results concretely 
to management. 


102/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Oil-producing industry is a 
$1 billion a year market 

World Oil, Houston, offers a 40-page 
market and media booklet for the oil- 
producing industry, based on the NIAA 
outline. It tells what equipment is used 
in the billion-dollar oil exploration, drilling 
and production industry; gives history 
and current outlook of each of these three 
phases of oil producing, and gives media 
data. 


103/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
What's in a job title? 
Could be sales .. 

Job titles may or may not mean some- 
thing to you if you sell materials or parts 
to the hard goods industries, says a 16- 
page market. and media data file offered 
by Materials & Methods, New York. The 
booklet defines basic markets for engi- 
neering materials, parts, finishes and ma- 
terials processing equipment and identifies 
the men who select and specify these 
products. 


104/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
50,000 motels add up to a 
$4 billion market 

America's tourist court and motel market 
buys almost everything in the world ex- 
cept elevators, says a 32-page booklet 
offered by Tourist Court Journal, Temple, 
Tex. Booklet gives results of a survey 
which details just what this market buys. 


103/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sewage and industrial wastes 
field is growing market 

Wastes Engineering, New York, offers 
its market and media file based on NIAA 
outline. It gives history and outlook for 
this expanding market, lists some 80 prod- 
ucts the industry buys and gives media 
data. 





lealeud.<—lnbele monte k- 


yA * Send for these helpful selling tools 


106/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to sell to an industry 
serving 100,000,000 people 

Some 100,000,000 Americans are served 
by water works systems, which makes 
this industry one of the nation’s most 
basic and stable. That's the word from a 
market and media file offered by Water 
Works Engineering, New York. The folder, 
which follows the NIAA outline, gives the 
industry’s history and outlook, tells what 
it buys and gives media data. 


107/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Selling to oil and gas market 
is complex, but here’s help 

The Petroleum Engineer, Dallas, offers 
a 16-page booklet giving details on the 
oil and gas market. Booklet is one of four 
explaining the publication's four-edition 
plan for reaching this complex market. 
The other three booklets are listed next. 


108/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
The oil and gas 
pipelining market 


109/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
The oil exploration, drilling, 
producing market 


11Q/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
The refining, gas processing, 
petrochemical market 


111/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to get the most from 
match book advertising 

Match books, most often thought of as a 
consumer advertising medium, make good 
industrial sales and promotional tools, too, 
says a booklet offered by the Match In- 
dustry Information Bureau, New York. 
Booklet tells how-to buy match book 
“space” for mass or selected audience 


*& Please print or type information below 





Please send me the following 





research and media data... 
101 102 103 104 


TITLE 





COMPANY 





105 106 107 108 








109 111 112 


PRODUCTS SOLD 








116 


ADDRESS 











CiT¥ & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items lisied not 


serviced beyond April 15, 


No 


1955 


Postage Stamp 
Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & RB. Chicago, Ml. 





Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 









Postage No 
. Postage Stamp 
ne If Mailed in the 
Addressee United States 
BUSINESS REPLY CARD — 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & RB. Chicago, Il. prea 
oma 
Readers’ Service Dept. pone 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING —_— 
ETI 
ERM ET 
mm 


ieeleud -<—jamete! ‘outers 


coverage. It gives case histories, including 
industrial. And it shows various attractive 
match book designs. 


112/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Eight steps to effective 
inquiry handling 


Rogers Publishing Co., Detroit, offers a 
concise booklet outlining an easy and 
effective method of handling advertising 
inquiries. Booklet is written by an indus- 
trial advertising manager, who describes 
his method of acknowledging and evalu- 
ating inquiries, forwarding leads to the 
sales force, checking results and reporting 
results to management. 


113/Circle on Reader’s Service Card 
Non-metallic minerals industry 
is $3 billion market 

Pit & Quarry, Chicago, offers market and 
media booklet based on NIAA outline. It 


* Send for these helpful selling tools 


rot 









7 


tells scope and prospects for non-metallic 
minerals industry and gives media data. 


114/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Let's go south of the border 
and sell a tractor or two 

Latin America is our biggest overseas 
market for farm equipment and supplies, 
according to a market and media data 
booklet offered by Implementos y Trac- 
tores, Kansas City, Mo. Booklet outlines 
the scope of this market and tells how 
population increases and farm mechani- 
zation make it an evergrowing market. 


118 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Feed makers spend $2 billion 
a year .. that ain’t hay 

The formula feed industry is a market 
not only for millions of bushels of grain but 
also for hundreds of other products . . 
from amino acids to wire rope. A 32-page 

















200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


& Please print or type information below 
































NAME 
Please send me the following 
research and media data .. . @ TITLE 
101 «102 «6103S 104 Fe 
105 106 107 108 

PRODUCTS SOLD 
109 110 111 112 

ADORESS 
113 114 115 116 

CiTY & ZONE 

*Note inquiries for listed 

117 118 119 120 serviced beyond Penney 15, 1988 


booklet offered by Feedstuffs, Minneapo- 
lis, gives a comprehensive picture of the 
industry's organization and what it buys. 


116/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
What does the milk products 
industry buy? . . Plenty 

Milk Products Journal, Milwaukee, offers 
a market and media data booklet that 
follows the NIAA outline. It tells how, 
where and how much butter, cheese and 
milk products are produced and what 
equipment and materials the industry has 
to buy to produce these products. 


117/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to sell automotive 
equipment in Canada 

Canada has about 3,500,000 cars, trucks 
and buses, which makes our northem 
neighbor a good automotive sales and 
service market, according to a market and 
media data booklet offered by Motor 
Magazine, Toronto. Booklet gives informa- 
tion on automotive sales in all of Can- 
ada’s provinces and territories. 


118/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
All about the ‘55 outlook 
for restaurant equipment sales 
American Restaurant, Chicago, offers a 
survey report containing current inventory 
figures on 33 major items of food service 
equipment. Report includes 1955 sales fore- 
casts for each item. 


119/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here’s yardstick to measure ad 
effectiveness to feed makers 

Feed manufacturers do a $3.5 billion 
business volume annually and buy vast 
quantities of ingredients, packaging equip- 
ment supplies and processing equipment, 
according to a market and media data 
folder offered by Feed Age, Chicago. 
Folder tells how to measure effectiveness 
of advertising to this field. 


120/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Get the facts on the 
chemical process industries 
Chemical Week, New York, offers its 
1955 fact file, which contains information 
on the major branches of the chemical 
process industry and lists products used 
by the industry. The file also contains 
extensive data on the publication. 
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editorial index . . begins on p. 118 C Pp Fa j 
oncrete FrobDliems 

Issuing technical literature? Make sure it e 
gets read, Nov., p. 138. ad r e S oO ( Vv e d | vn t a) e 
National Industrial Distributors Assn. 
awards: A i 

Lincoln Engineering Co. for best man- 

ufacturer’s catalog, by A. B. Kloos, 


adv. mgr., Lincoln Engineering Co., JOU RNAL 


Sept., p. 148. 





Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co. for 
best series of ads, by M. E. Dupre, adv. 
mogr., Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co., 
Sept., p. 156. 


New York Belting & Packing Co. for 
best single direct mail piece, Sept., p. 
152. 


Nicholson File Co. for best ad devoted 
solely to selling distributor system, 
Sept., p. 144. 


Norton Co. for best single ad, Sept., p. 
158. 


wren oy 6 6. toa ov | | — YOUF JOURNAL ads 
solve selling problems too! 


Sept., p. 154. 
Your product will ‘register’ with buyers in the 

NIAA Topper awards: concrete industry when they meet it in the pages 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. for creating of their ACI JOURNAL. All standards adopted 

good will, by Gene Fowler, adv. mar., by the American Concrete Institute are published 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Sept., p. in the Journal; and concrete engineers and top 

70. construction men look first to the JOURNAL for 
authoritative information on all phases of the 
Armour Chemical Div. for suggesting concrete field. Naturally, your advertising story 
new applications, Sept., p. 108. in the JOURNAL gets keen reading from these 
men — the very men you want most to sell. 
Atlas Powder Co. for introducing ' So, whether your product is making its debut 
‘news’ into an established product, by to industry or renewing an old acquaintance, 
J. H. Dannenberg, asst. adv. mgr., At- put it on the pages that get the most discerning 
las Powder Co., Sept., p. 72. readership — in the ACI Journal! 


New ad production methods allow varied 
art, type, layout, Nov., p. 150. 





Combustion Control Corp. for small 
budget advertising, by E. F. Hall, pro- : : ; 
ti ] .. Combusti Control 

range iia 3 piag i: Maaaraaal FREE FOR THE ASKING! THE ACI 
, STORY IN THE NIAA BROCHURE 

Delta Power Tool Div. for advertising — TODAY “ee 

to distributors, by Richard J. Brown, .: ee 

sales promotion & adv. mgr., Delta 


Power Tool Div., Sept., p. 74. U. S. AUTHORITY ON CONCRETE ENGINEERING AND RESEARCH 
Du Pont for creating demand for a ' 

basic material, Sept., p. 77. J 0 lJ R N A [ 0 f ! h pe 

General Electric Co. for acquainting A M E 4 | C A N C 0 N C R T F | NSTI TU TE 


market with qualifications as supply 
source, by R. E. Insley, mgr., industry 
adv., Apparatus Sales Div., General 18263 McNichols Road Detroit 19, Michigan 
Electric Co., Sept., p. 100. 

Continued on page 130 
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editorial index. . begins on p. 118 Want to show ad effectiveness? Try the 
Indian guide approach, Dec., p. 156. 


8 " semen Co. fer developing ie- Which ad attracted more readers? 
quires, by Glenn E. Martin, adv. mgr.. Big photo or small? (Bethlehem Steel 
Tire & Equipment Div., B. F. Goodrich 

Co.), Aug., p. 134. 
Co., Sept., p. 101. 

Case history vs. testimonial (Shell Oil 
Lewis--Shepard Products for developing Co. and Gulf Oil Corp.), Oct., p. 162. 


inquiries, by Fred L. Hoffman, sales 
Color head vs. color in product (Re- 


public Steel Corp. and Pittsburgh Steel 
Co.), Dec., p. 130. 


promotion mgr., Lewis-Shepard Prod- 
ucts Inc., Sept., p. 75. 


. f a ne oo , : 
Norton Co. for introducing a new prod Product vs. problem (Stevens Mfg. Co. 


HIP uct, by Russell A. Reed, asst. publicity and Fenwal Inc.), Nov., p. 160. 
IN READER mogr., Norton Co., Sept., p. 78. 


Product vs. problem (Stevens )Mifg. Co. and 
| Parker Appliance Co. for creating Fenwal Inc.), Nov., p. 160. 
ADVEp brand preference, by S. E. Voran, adv. 
ISINg VAL mgt., Parker Appliance Co., Sept., Pp. Product label vs. tease (Torrington Co., and 


~ 


Federal Bearings Co.), July, p. »*. 
oci of t Plasti Industry for . : 
Society the Plastics Industry Why not put people in your industrial 

a dvertising, Sept., p. 76. 
small space advertising, Sept., p. 76 ads? Nov., p. 65. 


IN THE Westinghouse Electric Corp. for pro- we 


notinc related product line, Sept., p. . eae 
NATION’S a ae = Business Paper Publishing 


Advertising volume in business papers, 


‘One hit, one run, one error’ make winning ’ 
pinentiion otiiea, Oct; 0:08 July, p. 124, Aug., p. 114, Sept., p. 174, 
a. Oct., p. 168, Nov., p. 162, Dec. p. 134. 
Outdoor advertising? No, it's Permacel in es , 
a * Alcoa stops sales reps’ calls for six weeks; 
business papers, Oct., p. 142. os : wi 
it's unique, Aug., p. 70. 


| Parker proves it pays to be different with ‘ . : 4 
o-ring campaign, Oct., p. 80. Business paper editors win 46 awards; 
design lambasted . . NIAA conference re- 


port, July, p. 60. 


Putman awards 


T We 7 = T W 0 g = A $ 0 N aad Kearney & Trecker Corp. for providing 


results of advertising, by Alphons J. Business paper seasonal ad slump sense- 


SOUTHERN SEED TRADE John, dir., employe-public relations and less, study shows .. news, Dec., p. 48. 


advertising, Kearney & Trecker Corp. 
6500 6500 Sept., p. 136. ®Business paper volume to rise 5% to 
$372,000,000 in 1954, by Angelo R. Vene- 
AUDITED CIRCULATION LeTourneau-Westinghouse r provi zian, Dec., p. 70. 


results of advertising, Sept., 


SOUTHERN SEEDSMAN delivers the South- Color ads dominate ARF study . . news, 


ern Seed Trade to its advertisers by virtue Mack Trucks for proving of July, p. 34. 

of reader interest generated by aggressive ee ameae eee } 

and intelligent coverage of all seed trade | advertising, Sept., p. 140. 

activities. Leadership in readership devel- Color or black and white? That's the 
ops leadership in advertising — that's why Readex president tells what makes good question, by Harold P. Scheinkopf, re- 


SOUTHERN SEEDSMAN consistently carries : 
more advertising per issue than any com- advertising . . news, July, p. 40. search mgr., James Thomas Chirurg Co., 


petitive publication. Advertisers in the Kug., p. 63 
SOUTHERN SEEDSMAN know they are buy- pdb emmaagl 
ing complete and thorough coverage of the Should ads be ‘bunched’ or spread out in 


giant Southern Market — dollar-wise the business publications? by Roy O. East- Company heads lean toward format with 
most important seed market in the country. . 
man, Eastman Research Organization, and ads and editorial ‘spread out’ . . forum, 
James W. Brown, adv. mar., Detroit Diesel Dec., p. 140. 
Engine Div., General Motors Corp., Nov., 
p. 56. Disagrees with idea that ads, editorial 


iw S a 

| ga | should be dispersed . . letters, Dec., p. 4. 
. | Switches in ad strategy keep screw sales 

| ——S e e 5 m a n )} | up as times change, Oct., p. 164. Evans hits estimate in ABP survey; Beard 


comes to defense . . letters, July, p. 8. 
Technical me:terial .. how to make it 
624 GRAVIER ST.  W 4 . . 
snes OMABANS 12.3 dramatic, Nov., p. 52. Four ways to stimulate business paper 
~ % advertising, by Raymond P. Wiggers, 


PIONEER SEED JOURNAL OF THE SOUTH i: Unusual shape of business paper ad at- v. p., Glenn, Jordan, Stoetzel Inc., July, 
tracts notice to Buchanan, Nov., p. 140. p. 120. 
on H. L. PEACE PUBLICATION 
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Free reps of restrictions, but not for wrong 
reasons: Helling . . letters, Sept., p. 8. 


How to edit industrial copy for fast, easy 
reading, by Norman G. Shidle, editor, 
SAE Journal, Aug., p. 132. 


More audits for business papers . . edi- 
torially speaking, Nov., p. 94. 


Predict sales drop if business papers ads 
are cut .. news, July, p. 36. 


Restrict salesmen’s calls? Never! They're 
too valuable, by Fred J. Dunne, adv. 
mor., Heli-Coil Corp., Aug., p. 71. 


Three publications quite ABC . . 
Aug., p. 38. 


* 
Marketing, distribution 


Congress okays business census . . news, 
Sept., p. 44. 


Distributor survey helps Stow to pick a 
new product, by C. Hotchkiss, Jr., sales 
department, Stow Mfg. Co., Oct., p. 63. 


Do brand recognition studies gage power 
of ads? Yes, if . . news, Oct., p. 44. 


Do these things keep your market studies 
on right track? How to get purchasing in- 
fluence survey off the ground, Sept., p. 
198. 

Do-it-yourself as a market . . editorially 
speaking, Aug., p. 78. 


From Washington: 
Business censuses will show the big 
changes since 1947, Nov., p. 20. 


Congress favors planning, but gets lost 
in haggle over census, Aug., p. 34. 


Ike urges industry to tighten sales data 
security, foil reds, Dec., p. 22. 


Private industry has chance at atom, 
but must act fast, Oct., p. 16. 


Red moves in Indo-China force new 
look at defense spending, July, p. 22. 


Tax law passed, but revenue service 
still must explain it, Sept, p. 18. 


®Industrial and consumer marketing . . 
what's the difference .. why? Nov., p. 80. 


Market planning book helps you gage 
sales potential, Oct., p. 152. 


Market research, engineering team up to 
recoup sales losses, by Lee Polisner, gen. 
Continued on page 132 
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where else but in American Metal Market? 


. could tonnage buyers of metals have the daily opportunity to spot 
significant news items that would guard them against purchasing metals 
at the wrong time? Therefore, 


where else but in American Metal Market ? 


. could tonnage sellers of metals have the daily opportunity to place 
their advertising with the assurance that their sales messages will be 
seen and read by the right people at the right time? Consequently, 


where else but in American Metal Market ? 


. could you find as many metals advertisers year after year? 


Answer: Nowhere else! 


To sum up: American Metal Market gives advertisers these advantages: 
FASTEST SERVICE of all metal-trades media—first with the latest news of the 
industry. 

MORE IMPACTS per 5-day week than any other metal-trades paper. 

LOWER COSTS for space than any other metal-trades paper. 

GREATER VISIBILITY than any other metal-trades paper. 

MOST STEEL AND METALS ADVERTISERS of all metal-trade papers. 

MOST WANTED of all metal-trades papers. Nearly 12,000 subscribers pay $20 
a year to read AMM. 

If you sell to the metal-working industries, strengthen your advertising 
program by including AMERICAN METAL MARKET. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


Since 1899 The Daily Newspaper of 
the Steel and Metal Industries 


18 Cliff Street New York 38, N.Y 











TRADE ASSOCIATIONS OFFER 
INVALUABLE SERVICE on UNFAMILIAR 


> MARKETING PROBLEMS 


Look them up in Industrial Marketing's 


1955 Market Data & Directory Number 


January 1955 /191 








Product 














Experienced buyers who 
know, generally, how to solve 
their problems—but are 
confused as to just which 
product to choose—find the 
answers in BEST’S SAFETY 
& MAINTENANCE 
DIRECTORY. All the 
products and equipment made 
by more than 2,400 
manufacturers are listed, 
described, and classified. 
Here’s your truly effective 
point-of-sale contact. 

Reach your market with 
maximum impact by placing 
your sales message in the 
heart of the editorial section 
which lists your products! 


Reach the “grass roots” 

of American industry. The 
DIRECTORY ’s balanced 
circulation (40% among 

plants which control 75% of 
national production and 60% 
among medium and small plants) 
gives you truly representative, 


i ee : 
ie 
4 : 
3B 


nation-wide coverage. 8 


In daily use over two full 
years ... BEST’S SAFETY 
& MAINTENANCE 
DIRECTORY gives you 
twenty-four months effective 
advertising at far less 

than the cost of any other 
national medium. 


Closing date for the 
1956-1957 edition— Fall, 1955! 


BEST'S SAFETY 
and MAINTENANCE 
DIRECTORY 


ALFRED M. Best ComMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Chattanooga 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Dallas 

Los Angeles 
Richmond 
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editorial index . . begins on p. 118 


sales mgr., Burkhart Engineering Associ- 
ates, Dec., p. 66. 


Mining gets special help from tax law, but 
no boom seen, Sept., p. 190. 


New tax law promises greater capital in- 
vestment, expansion, Sept., p. 65. 


New tax law promises kinder treatment. 
spur for research, Sept., p. 68. 
Ohio Injector campaign licks distributor 
problems, Nov., p. 90. 

One 


‘long stride’ pushes old company 


| into new markets, by George A. Taylor, 


adv. mgr., Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Oct., p. 64. 


| Trends: 


Chemical processing, plastics see good 
times in 1954-55, Sept., p. 24. 
Engineering boosts spending by food 
manufacturers, July, p. 28. 
Metalworking, on upswing, sees auto- 
mation as big aid, Aug., p. 18. 

Oil industry keeps high rate of ex- 


ee 


Predict possible record year for forest 


penditure, production, Oct. 


industries in 1955, Dec., p. 28. 
See good long-range future for the tex- 


tile industry, Nov., p. 46. 


Uneven road ahead for export . . 
Oct., p. 42. 


* 
| Publicity, public 
& employe relations 


Cards make an annual report, Dec., p. 97. 


Communications man of the month: 


Francis J. Burtt, American Steel & Wire 
Div., July, p. 118. 


Dean .Willis C. Clark, School of Jour- 
nalism, Syracuse University, Aug., p. 
110. 


John A. Jones, Weirton Steel Co., Dec., 
p. 218. 


Roy Leffingwell, Hawaiian Sugar 


Planters’ Assn., Nov., p. 100. 


Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., 
Paper & Fibre Co., Oct., p. 


Champion 
138. 


B. E. Young, Southern Railway System, 
Sept., p. 172. 


Du Pont tackles job worries, Dec., p. 142. 


Employe communications . . public rela- 
tions: 

Brake Shoe faces ‘old age’ . . offers 
facts on it to employes, Nov., p. 97. 


Foremen may scratch heads over it, 
but music helps work, July, p. 116. 
How to keep the plant reporter from 
hating his job, Aug., p. 106. 


Lionel builds little trains, big employe 
relations program, Sept., p. 170. 
1954 employe relations stress politics, 
economy, good product, Dec., p. 116. 
Should companies publish annual re- 
ports for employes?.Oct., p. 134. 
Hobby kits teach small fry, push industrial 
firms, products, Nov., p. 53. 


How to edit industrial copy for fast, easy 
reading, by Norman G. Shidle, editor, SAE 
Journal, Aug., p. 132. 

How to get good ideas . . see salesmen 
who come calling. Welcome at Rogers 
includes salesmen too, Nov., p. 156. 


How to get more publicity out of your 
technical staff . . 
marketing, Sept., p. 60. 


problems in industrial 


How to pay a compliment to your cus- 
tomer convincingly, Nov., p. 72. 


Industry heads report on best relationships 
with sales, ad managers . 
p. 142. 


. forum, Aug., 


Institutional ads 
scrape the bottom . 
p. 103. 


corporate type . . 


- copy chasers, Nov., 


®RCA turns promotion on own foremen, 
hikes product quality, by E. T. Jones, sales 
promotion mgr., Engineering Products 


Div., RCA, Aug., p. 66. 


Unemployment via automation? Agency 
booklet debunks idea . . 
ideas, Dec., p. i146. 


sales promotion 


* 
Sales, sales promotion 
& merchandising 


Banking dull? Not its sales story, as told 
by Chase, Oct., p. 82. 


Chase improves merchandising with better 
industrial packaging, Aug., p. 64. 


Distributor survey helps Stow to pick a 
new product, by C. Hotchkiss, Jr., sales 





editorial index . . begins on p. 118 


department, Stow Mfg. Co., Oct., p. 63. 


Don’t talk down to salesmen . . edi- 
torially speaking, Nov., p. 94. 


Dravo finds annual reports increase read- 
ability, readers . . news, Dec., p. 44. 
Dumore narrows its line, lowers tool costs, 
boosts net, Oct., p. 76. 


$88 ad makes $7,000 sale without an assist 
from anyone. Inquiry follow-up handled 
entirely by mail, by Hugh Robertson, adv. 
mgr., J. F. Pritchard & Co., Nov., p. 180. 


Industry groups push adequate wiring 
drive to hike sales for all, Dec., p. 92. 


®How direct mail can get more out of your 
business paper ads, by Richard E. Tirk, 


“HOW MEYERCORD 
SERVES INDUSTRY” 
No. 2 of a Series 


MEYERCORD 


Nameeleie DECALS 


Cut MANUFACTURING 
Your brand name and trademark EXPENSE 
are powerful sales weapons in 


today’s competitive market. Prominently and attractively dis- 
played on your products, they’re an immediate identification of 
high quality to the consumer. 

Meyercord Nameplate Decals offer you a better way to identify 


your product most effectively while cutting labor, time and 
material costs. There’s a Meyercord Decal for every commercial 


v. p., Reply-O P Co. ; iti iti 
P.. Reply-O Products Co., Nov., p. 142. surface, every temperature condition, every condition where 


product branding, operating instructions or dealer identification 
are in order. 


Best of all, Meyercord Nameplate Decals can be applied with 
speed and ease on your present production line ... whether your 
run is short or long. Let an expert Meyercord Decal Engineer 
unfold cost-cutting proof ... invite him to study your product 
in our laboratory .. . and he’ll make specific recommendations 
that can save you production time and overhead . . . all with- 
out obligation. This is just one of Meyercord’s services to indus- 
try in every phase of manufacture and merchandising. 


How do you get mail pieces past your 
customer's secretary . . problems in in- 


dustrial marketing, Dec., p. 54. 


How good is trade-mark identity on goods 
shipped by flatcar? . . problems in in- 
dustrial marketing, Aug., p. 56. 


How mountain climbing salesmen build 
more business, Oct., p. 184. 


How to advertise if you're a manufac- 
turers’ agent . . problems in industrial 
marketing, July, p. 48. 


FREE! «mark-it’ MANUAL OF DECAL NAMEPLATES 


Send today, on your company letterhead, for 
this valuable full-color guide to every indus- 
trial problem in marking, identification, in- 
struction, and information. Gives you 
hundreds of new ideas for the application of 
decals to your products. 


How to get good ideas . . see salesmen 
who come calling. Welcome at Rogers 


includes salesmen too, Nov., p. 156. 


How to sell the safety factor in your 
products, by D. C. Miner, adv. mgr., E. 


F. Houghton & Co., Nov., p. 54. DEPT. C-308 


5323 WEST LAKE ST. 


How we reallocated sales territories as nme Dera 


markets shifted, by P. O. Schwarz, mar- 
keting research department, The Pfaudler 
Co., Nov., p. 170. 
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IBM scuttles ‘hard sell’ in ads . . they ex- 


cite salesmen . . cover story, Oct., p. 88. | For all the Facts 
| on Industrial and 


Y Trade Market Data 


if you wish to reach the 


Jones & Lamson offers tool leasing plan coal trade use 


too! Lease with C. I. T. financing . . news, 


Aug., p. 38. LOOK in 


Industrial Marketing’s 1955 


MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 


Market planning book helps you gage 


sales potential, Oct., p. 152. 
NEW YORK 


Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 


Market research, engineering team up to Manhattan Bidg. 


recoup sales losses, by Lee Polisner, gen. 
sales mgr., Burkhart Engineering Associ- 
ates, Dec., p. 66. 


for over 69 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 











Continued on page 134 
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THIS IS THE 
LOCAL NEWS 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
BUSINESS MEN 
WANT 


All types of business 
transactions 

Bids pending, Bids let, Call 
for Bids 

Timber sales and facts 
Transportation news 
Financial news 

Contracts 

Permits 


THIS IS THE 
BUSINESS PAPER 
THAT PUBLISHES 

THE VITAL NEWS 
FOR THEM 


Daily Jexsaakef€ommerce 


711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 








WATER & SEWAGE 
WORKS 


FIRST IN: 


1. ABC paid circulation 
Over 75% in first five ABC classifi- 
cations 
2. ABC renewals 
Average weil over 70% 
nine years 
Advertising pages 
far more than any ABC publication 
in the field 
4. Consulting engineers 
Largest circulation among foremost 
Iting gi s in the field. 
For fuil information write, wire or call 
WATER & SEWAGE WORKS 
ABC ABP 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


for over 
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editorial index . . begins on p. 118 
Ohio Injector campaign licks distributor 
problems, Nov., p. 90. 


‘One hit, one run, one error’ make win- 
ning promotion piece, Oct. p. 86. 


One ‘long stride’ pushes old company 
into new markets, by George A. Taylor, 
adv. mgr., Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Oct., p. 64. 


®RCA turns promotion on own foremen, 
hikes product quality, by E. T. Jones, sales 
mor., Engineering Producis 


p. 66. 


promotion 
Div., RCA, Aug. 


Sales promotion ideas: 


‘i 1 
iow to demonstrate ten-ton machine 


on prospect's desk, Oct., p. 154. 


matches appeal 


182 


Planning a t! show? Portable 
stage makes it easy, pt., p. 180. 
test knocks screws loose 


July, p. 84. 


Unemployment via automation? Agency 


booklet debunks idea, Dec., 


Samples can help you sell the industrial 


buyer faster, by J. R. Hess, 
Ketchum, MacLeod & 


mail 
Dec., 


direct 
mor. Grove, 
», 68. 

A stranger no more . . Durez shows how 
to invade new field, by H. S. Spencer 


adv. mor., Durez Plastics & Chemicals 


c} 
INOV., fF 


Thor takes U. S. merchandising to Britain, 
builds tool sales, Aug., p. 61. 
* 

Shows, exhibits 


Can industrial exhibitors use museum dis- 
play techniques? by D. M. MacMaster, di- 
rector, Museum of Science and Industry, 
Chicago, July, p. 54. 

Conventions . . are they a boon to indus- 
try, or a waste of time? . . forum, Nov., p. 
176. 


Does show promotion work? Signode cuts 
corners, finds out 
ideas, Oct., p. 154. 


sales promotion 


Industrial shows, July, p. 157, Aug., p. 


| 











WHY 
SHOULD 

you 

BOTHER 

ABOUT 

NAME PLATES? 


Because, as Advertising Manager, you know 
how a sparkling name plate can dress up your 
product and add real sales appeal. Give your 
products standout identification that ties them 
into your advertising. Check into the quality 
of name plates produced by 


Write for Free Book, “Etched or 
Lithographed Metal Products of 
Quality,” with full color examples 
of our name and instruction plates, 
Send a rough sketch or blueprint 
for design suggestion and quota- 
tion, without obligation to you. 


CHICAGO THRIFT-ETCHING CORPORATION 


1555 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, Ill., Dept. G 
SUBSIDIARY OF DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA. IND, 


T 
u 





To reach a 
$500,000,000 Market, 


Go Jo Bedding ! 


BEDDING gives you blanket cov- 


erage in a field that is, itself, covered 
by only one book... 


BEDDING reaches the sleep 


equipment manufacturers who produce 
90% of the industry’s volume ... 


BEDDING costs only 4c per sub- 


scriber for a full page ad (12 time 
rate)... 





So, for a better buy, 
your best bet is BEDDING! 
Test it for results! 


PF Detaled Date Soe 
. . rite Dept. J. 
Industrial Marketing’s = send now for 


PURTEBURTGSIFIER cu, informa- 
& Directory Number 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 
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138, Oct., p. 194, Nov., p. 190, Dec., p. 152. 


Models . . miniature, full size . . help sell 
at Foundry Show, Oct., p. 148. 


$100,000 to push handling show. Poliak 
battles rival show with record drive . . 
news, Nov., p. 30. 


Planning a traveling show? Portable stage 
makes it easy .. sales promotion ideas, 
Sept., p. 180. 


Televised lab test knocks screws loose at 
trade show sales promotion ideas, 
July, p. 84. 


* 
NIAA news 


Copy chasers ‘visit’ NIAA group, Nov., 
p. 128. 


NIAA gets dues increase and reorgan- 
ization program, July, p. 53. 


NIAA goes ahead .. editorially speaking, 


July, p. 65. 
NIAA news: 


Institute starts $200,000 drive, July, p. 
Zi. 


Blaine Wiley quits NIAA post, Aug., 


6: eas 


NIAA names new president; John 
Freeman takes over Sept. 15, Sept., 


p. 32. 


New regime takes over for NIAA, Oct., 
227: 


Cincinnati, Dayton chapters drop NIAA, 
Nov., p. 125. 


62 industrial admen ‘tell all’, Dec., p. 
125. 


Where travelers can find NIAA activity . . 
NIAA news, Oct., p. 130. 


* 
Problems in 
industrial marketing 


Ad plate reduced to different sizes easily, 
Oct., p. 56. 


How do you get mail pieces past your 
customer's secretary? Dec., p. 54. 


How good is trade-mark identity on goods 
shipped by flatcar? Aug., p. 56. 
continued on page 136 











SPECIAL OFFER 


THE AMERICAN DIRECTORY OF 


PURCHASING 
AGENTS 


THE FIRST AND ONLY NATIONAL 
DIRECTORY OF 


PURCHASING AGENTS 


The Ametican Directory of 


E PURCHASING AGENTS 





OF THE COUNTRY’S 
LEADING 


Names. 


2. Product Section, showing over 100 different categories 
of Industry. 


BOTH VOLUMES FOR ONLY $25.00 
HERE ARE 15 WAYS IN WHICH YOU 
CAN USE THIS VALUABLE SALES TOOL. 


. As a Mailing List 
. Provides personal contacts 9. Supplies leads to branch 


Industrial Plants 
Mills & Factories 
Defense Plants 
Food Processors 
Brewers & Distillers 
Utility Companies 
Hotel & Clubs 
Farm Cooperatives 
Airlines & Airports t 
Hospitals & !nstitutions - For special 
Foreign Buying Missions ape 
Department & Specialty Stores : For Mailing 
Banks & Insurance Companies 

Large Advertising Companies 
Railroads & Steamship Lines 
Educational Institutions 
Government Agencies 
Communication Companies 
Special Price $25.00 


Limited Time only. 
Regular Price $50.00 


for salesmen. 


chandise. 


purchase orders 


ORDER 


1. Geographical 


. For direct Mail selling 10. For Spot Testing. 


. For sd@ling Incentive Mer- 14. For product research. 


Reach the P. A. 


terials and supplies annually. 


DUNHILL 


565 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


IN 2 Volumes 
by States, Alphabetical by Company 


&. For Mailing Catalog. 
sales offices. 


Product Pro- 1l. For market Research. 

12. Government selling. 
Sales Aids. 13. For getting or letting sub- 
House Organs. contracts. 


15. Where to buy. Who to see. 


by name, the men who actually sign the 
for over 20 billion dollars worth of ma- 


INTERNATIONAL 
CoO., Inc., Publishers 


@ Plaza 3-0833 























$35 Billion—5 year plan 
for your advertising— 


based on FACTS a 


Gear your advertising pro- 
gram to capitalize on this ex- 
panded and accelerated $7 bil- 
lion-a-year construction mar- 
ket. 

This $35 billioa-5 year pre- 
diction is based on facts—de- 
tailed by types of construction 
and itemized for Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, Northern Ken- 
tucky and the St. Louis trad- 
ing area. 

Write PO Box 1074 Indian- 


OVER 8800 CIRCULATION 


ConsTRUCTION [)IGEST 


Over 8800 Readers 


apolis for your copy of the re- 
port covering this important 
tri-state market containing 
15% of the nation’s popula- 
tion and 20% of the nation’s 
new construction. 

Cover this Multi-Billion 
Dollar Market completely 
through the advertising pages 
of 


Indianapolis 6 
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SALES ENGINEER | editorial index . . begins on p. 118 


| How to advertise if you're a manufactur- 
An excellent Opportunity awaits a young Sales Engineer in a growing enter- ers’ agent, July, p. 48. 
rise. Link Aviation, Inc., pioneer manufacturers of flight training equip- 
Fj ; : >P ; : 8 & equip How to get more publicity out of your 
ment has openings for several young men in their early 30’s who possess an technical staff, Sept., p. 60. 


electronic or electrical engineering degree, and have had at least three years’ 
sales experien d les Industrial admen pinpoint weaknesses in 
sg oe angen ine sci et ae a today’s industrial advertising, ways to do 


: es : ; better, Nov., p. 24. 
This position has excellent growth potential commensurate with the com- 


pany’s advances in the electronics field. * 

Top management forum 
Link has a well rounded benefit program, excellent housing and ample recrea- 
: eee, Company heads lean toward format with 
tional opportunities in the upstate New York area. ads and editorial ‘spread out,’ Dec., p. 140. 





Write naniens giving full information to the Conventions . . are they a boon to in- 
dustry, or a waste of time? Nov., p. 176. 


Manager of Industrial Relations 
Industrialists 9-to-)} in favor of broad edu- 


cation for their admen, July, p. *?. 
Industry heads report on best relation- 


L } ire 4 AVI AT i o a ships with sales, ad managers, Aug., p. 
142. 


BINGHAMTON ag NEW YORK Industry leaders offer varied views on how 


to promote free enterprise, Oct., p. 174. 





* 
Departments 





Advertising vclume in business papers, 
July, p. 124, Aug., p. 114, Sept., p. 174, 
Oct., p. 168, Nov., p. 162, Dec., p. 134. 


Copy chasers, July, p. 97, Aug., p. 93, 


‘ \ | 
N Sept., p. 161, Oct., p. 105, Nov., p. 103, 
| Dec., p. 103. 


WITH 4 Ba | Cover story, July, p. 64, Oct., p. 88, Nov., 


HEY PROSPECT” | : | | p. 156, Dec., p. 65. 
MERCHANDISING | gee . | Editorial index, July, p. 150. 


\ b¢k | gs Ea : | Editorially speaking. July, p. 65, Aug., 
[ oe ae | p. 78, Sept., p. 200, Oct., p. 124, Nov., 


- a. r a 
| 4 
VAT ui? ] 
a lh\ae en rv VWF or ‘~ p. 94, Dec., p. 120. 
=) 7S > | : 


T Dixie Contractor tions, July, p. 116, Aug., p. 106, Sept., 
ARCHITECTURAL ISSUE p. 170, Oct. p. 134, Nov., p. 97, Dec.., 

Consult Published every 4th Wednesday p. 116. 
beginning Jan. 1955 


WA LDIE Here is the Key to the Heart of a $11/, From Washington, July, p. 22, Aug., p. 34, 
Billion Market in 5 Busy Southern States 
esnesia Sept., p. 18, Oct., p. 16, Nov., p. 20, 


and S. CAROLINA $250,629,990 Dec., p. 22. 
TENNESSEE $253,736,960 


FLORIDA $398,033,334 IM gallery, July, p. 80, Aug., p. 80, Oct., 
ALABAMA .........$219,527455 | . 106, Nov., p. 96, Dec, p. 144 
In addition ghey ar tes teil ; 


inc. $762,750,000 for schools, colleges, hos- | 

pitals, water, sewers, industrial develop- | Industrial shows, July, p. 157, Aug., p. 

Adtcertising ment, private construction, dams, locks, 138, Oct., p. 194, Nov., p. 190, Dec., p. 152. 
Est. 1922 power plants 

DIXIE CONTRACTOR 

221 N. La Salle St. « Chicago P.O. Box 2120 Atlanta, Ga. 
FR anklif 2-8422 Member ACP 


‘ 


if h _Employe communications . . public rela- 





Letters to the editor, July, p. 8, Aug., p. 3, 
Sept., p. 8, Oct., p. 8, Nov., p. 8, Dec., p. 4. 
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editorial index .. begins on p. 118 


News, July, p. 34, Aug., p. 38, Sept., p. 
44, Oct., p. 42, Nov., p. 30, Dec., p. 40. 


NIAA news, July, p. 131, Aug., p. 123, 
Sept., p. 32,’ Oct., p. 127; Nov; p.° 125, 
Dec., p. 125. 


Problems in industrial marketing, July, 
p. 48, Aug., p. 56, Sept., p. 60, Oct., p. 
56, Nov., p. 24, Dec., p. 54. 


Sales promotion ideas, July, p. 84, Aug., 
p. 81, Sept., p. 180, Oct., p. 154, Nov., p. 
182, Dec., p. 146. 


Top management forum, July, p. 72, Aua., 
p. 142, Oct., p. 174, Nov., p. 176, Dec., p. 
140. 


Trends, July, p. 28, Aug., p. 18, Sept., 
p. 24, Oct., p. 22, Nov., p. 46, Dec., p. 28. 


Which ad attracted more readers? July, p. 
68, Aug., p. 134, Oct., p. 162, Nov., p. 
160, Dec., p. 130. 





Forecast 10% rise in export 
advertising budgets in 1955 

=@ NEW yoRK .. Increased local man- 
ufacturing in foreign countries will 
mean more export advertising of in- 
dustrial equipment in 1955, leading 
export advertising executives told 
IM. 

Contracts already in hand indi- 
cate an over-all budget increase for 
overseas advertising purposes of 10 
or 20% over 1954 budgets, accord- 
ing to Robert H. Otto, president of 
the agency bearing his name. 

“Some advertisers have increased 
their planned expenditures as much 
as 25%,” he said, “while none has 
indicated any plans to spend less 
than last year.” 

Europe will be the area of major 
concentration, and increased ap- 
propriations are aimed at that tar- 
get, he observed. No other geo- 
graphical areas are expected to suf- 
fer budget cuts in order to make in- 
creased European advertising pos- 
sible. 

Irwin A. Vladimir, president of 
Irwin Vladimir & Co., foresees “a 
good year, with budget increases of 
10 or 20%.” New markets have been 
opened by many industrial organi- 
zations during 1954, he said, and ad- 

Continued on p. 139 
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Let me* know 
about your 


_ Steel Plant 
Engineering 
Service ! 


Yes, I and more than 3,000 

other engineers throughout 
the steel industry want to know 
about your engineering service. The 
best way to tell us about it and keep 
us informed is through ovr own 
publication—the IRON ano STEEL 
ENGINEER, 1010 Empire Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


To Sell the Steel Industry ... Use the IRON and STEEL ENGINEER 














One always stands out... 


IN EXHIBITS IT’S 


Came 
CORPORATION 





NEW YORK'S LEADING 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
DISPLAYS AND EXHIBITS 


* WRITE FOR BOOKLET / 


96-20 43RD AVENUE @ CORONA 68, N. Y.C. @ ILLINOIS 7-2002 y 
BRANCH OFFICES: PITTSBURGH - CLEVELAND - SYRACUSE 
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FREE with a new 

or renewal 

subscription 

to Advertising 
Requirements 


without a 
subscription 


BRAND-NEW 64-page 
handbook spotlights 
over 125 solutions to 
problems of production, 
promotion and mer- 
chandising! 


One of the favorite features in 
Advertising Requirements is a 
regular monthly section called 
“How | Solved It." 


In it appear contributions from 
AR readers — the most helpful, 
effective solutions to work-a-day 
advertising problems. The Hand- 
book "How | Solved It" rounds 
up the best ideas published dur- 
ing the first two years of AR's 
existence. 


Get your free Handbook by plac- 
ing your trial l-year order for AR 
at the regular $3 rate. AR, The 
Workbook of Advertising Produc- 
tion, Promotion and Merchandis- 
ing, is the only national magazine 
covering all of the important 
non-media phases of advertising. 
A trial subscription proves its 
value — otherwise you pay noth- 
ing. 


Mail This Coupon Today 





ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS, Dept. IM, 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11 
Send me the Handbook free and 
enter my l-yr. trial of AR at your 
regular $3 rate. 





My Name 
Company bin 
—a-" 


City 





State 
([) $3 enclosed () Bill Firm () Bill Me 
(] Check here if this is a renewal 
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How do you know 


Is the man a prospective buyer? 


Here’s a hint . . based on a study in 26 industrial groups 


® A NEW CLUE has been added to 
help your search for industrial cus- 
tomers. 

It’s this: whenever you find an 
industrial executive who influences 
the purchase of any kind of indus- 
trial product, the trail is hot . . the 
chances are better than good that 
he influences the purchase of the 
product you sell. 

Documentation of this clue is 
found in a study by Fortune of 
250,000 subscribers and their in- 
fluence on industrial purchasing. 


For example, the study showed 
that of 105,000 industrial executives 
covered who influence the purchase 
of plant machinery, 77.7% also in- 
fluence purchase of materials han- 
dling equipment, 58.7% influence 
purchase of building materials and 
39.9% have a say-so in purchase of 
non-ferrous metals. 

These findings are included in one 
of 26 buying-influence charts relat- 
ing the purchasing influence of exec- 
utives who buy in one industry 
with their purchasing influence in 


How Plant Machinery Buyers Influence Buying 
in 25 other Categories of Goods and Services 


Per cent having 
direct influence 
on purchase 


Category 


Equipment 

Office machinery 

Materials handling equipment 
Trucks 

Structural steel equipment and fixtures 
Electrical apparatus and supplies 

Air conditioning for plant or office 
Operating supplies 

Building material 
Packaging or containers 
Office supplies 

Textile products 

Glass or fibreglas 

Rubber products 

Pulp and paper 

Industrial lubricants 
Materials and ingredients " 
Iron and steel 

Non-ferrous metals 
Components or parts 
Chemicals 

Plastics 

Paints or industrial finishes 


Services 

Engineering and construction services 
Freight or transportation services 
Insurance for your company or employees 
Financial (banking, etc.) 

Advertising services or media 





37.3 17.2 


Per cent having 
indirect influence 
on purchase 
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44.9 20.8 65.7 
32.0 21.0 53.0 
39.3 15.6 94.9 
41.3 10.9 52.2 
54.5 


Similar charts are available showing how executives buying each of 26 items influence 


the purchase of the remaining 25. 





other industries (see chart). 

Another chart developed from the 
study findings shows that of those 
influencing purchase of plant ma- 
chinery, 75.8% also influence di- 
rectly or indirectly the purchase of 
electrical apparatus and supplies, 
78.7% influence purchase of building 
materials and 80.9%, influence pur- 
chase of components or parts. 

The study indicates that “team 
buying” is almost universal and that, 
in the buving process, top manage- 
ment is a highly influential member 
of the team. Top management, as 
defined in the study, includes board 
chairmen, corporate officers, owners 
and partners. 

In the executive group studied, 
the proportion of top management 
and other types of executives hav- 
ing a hand in buying products from 
a variety of industries are listed 
below: 


Total: all 

executives 

who buy 
59,500 


Total: top 

executives 

who buy 
26,760 


Industry 


Iron and steel 
Electrical apparatus, 
supplies 

Office machinery 
Plant machinery 


55,150 
76,200 
56,075 
23,570 
65,150 
45,450 
20,900 


95,750 
127,000 
100,500 

56,250 
119,570 

75,060 

48,500 


Components, parts 
Office supplies 

Building materials 
Non-ferrous metals 


The study shows that the pur- 
chasing influence of top manage- 
ment varies greatly in different in- 
dustries. For example, among those 
influencing purchase of trucks, 42.2% 
are top management and 25.7% who 
are production management. But in 
electrical supplies, purchasing in- 
fluence is more evenly divided: 
46.2% of those who influence pur- 
chasing are top management and 
47.8% are production management. 

And in the purchase of iron and 
steel, top management wields pro- 
portionately less influence: 22.4% 
of those influencing purchasing are 
top management and 46.8% are pro- 
duction management. 

By studying this report in con- 
junction with results of a survey 
conducted by Time, the industrial 
advertiser can begin to reach some 
tentative conclusions about the men 
he is trying to sell, their personal 
attributes, the influence they have 


on the purchase of products he is 
trying to move, and the magazines 
through which it is possible to reach 
them. 

For the industrial advertising 
manager who is interested in reach- 
ing executives at varying levels 
through non-business publications, 
the Time report presents a detailed 
list of their reading habits by com- 
pany, by income group, by job cata- 
gories, by age and by city. 

If he wants to know, for example, 
what percentage of the executives 
at Owens-Illinois Glass Co. read 
Better Homes & Gardens, or the 
proportion of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. executives who read The Satur- 
day Evening Post, he'll find these 
things in the Time report. Similarly, 
he can discover that 42% of all those 
executives surveyed in the glass in- 
dustry read Time, or that 56% of 
the executives in Buffalo, N. Y., 
read Life. 

The study reports can be obtained 
by writing to Edgar Gunther, For- 
tune, or Tom Ryan, Time, both of 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 19. 





Rise in export ad budgets. . 
begins on p. 137 


ditional advertising funds will be 
spent during the coming 12 months 
to promote sales of industrial equip- 
ment in those areas. 

The trend of U. S. companies 
toward establishment of foreign 
manufacturing affiliates will encour- 
age heavy overseas promotion to 
push their output, Mr. Vladimir be- 
lieves. 

Don F. House, vice-president, 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago, was 
more conservative in his appraisal 
of 1955 but he saw a good year. 
“Export sales should show a small 
gain and export advertising budgets 
probably will remain pretty much 
‘as is, ” he said. 

He foresaw one important 
change: Latin America, which has 
been a leading export area for the 
past year or two, will lose that lead- 
ership as modest gains by European 
and other world markets enable 
them to “catch up.” 

Construction, he said, will lead 
U. S. industrial exports in 1955. 











RS RSE INR ee 
When you wish to present your 
sales message on your products 
to the executives and key op- 
erating men in the steel mak- 
ing industry—use 


BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT 


The only A.B.C. — A.B.P. paper whose 
editorial is devoted exclusively to the mak- 
ing and rolling of steel. 

BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT is 
subscribed for and read by those who pur- 
chase or recommend the equipment and 
supplies to be purchased in the steel plants 
throughout the world. 

BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT is 
edited and published by men who have a 
practical knowledge of the operating prob- 
lems and requirements of those engaged in 
the steel industry. 

All departments are covered such as: 
Blast Furnaces and Coke Ovens, Open 
Hearth, Bessemer Converters, Electric Melt- 
ing Furnaces, Rolling Mills, and miscella- 
neous shops, Mechanical, Electrical, Roll 
Shops, Structural Shops, Power Plants, Boiler 
Houses etc. Advertising rates on request. 
The February issue will carry a write-up of 
the Portsmouth Division of the Detroit Steel 
Corp. Companies having equipment at this 
plant are invited to write to BLAST FUR- 
NACE AND STEEL PLANT for further in- 
formation. 

Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


4 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





KEY to this 


See Section, ‘‘The Key 
To The Only $40 
BILLION MARKET”, 
Page 177, 1955 Mar- 
ket Data Book. (June 25, 1954) 


To Unlock Its Treasure Chest, Use 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY! 


Construction is actually booming 
in this section (Okla., 54 counties 
in E. Mo., Ark., 39 counties in W. 
Tenn., Miss., & La.). The EASIEST, 
QUICKEST and MOST INEX- 
PENSIVE way to cash in is direct 
— through this publication. 


You reach the 7,050 Key construc- 
tion folks who are doitig the job! 
They not only read this localized 
NEWS-trade magazine of what’s 
doing in their field but live by it 
with its BIDS WANTED, etc.— 
the lifeblood of the industry! 


@ Send for BASIC FACTS, DATA FILE 
explaining the concentrated circulation 
and eager readership of this 20-year- 
old NEWS-trade magazine. Or ask your 
Advertising Agency. 


Construction 
News Monthly 


Box 2421, LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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Says 

Fred E. Rosewater, Jr. 
Manager, Public Relations 
and Advertising 

Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation 





Says 
Walter Seiler 


President 
The Cramer-Krasselt 
Company 


the magazine of selling and adbreilising lo business and indully | 


“Keeping well informed on advertising and 
sales activities is a vital means of keeping 
necessary perspective and insight. That's why 
we are regular readers, or rather students, of 
IM's information-packed pages.” 


FRED E. ROSEWATER., JR. 


Advertising claimed Fred Rosewater after his graduation from the 
University of Washington and a brief fling at naval flight training. 
Starting in Dallas, he managed a manufacturer’s advertising activ- 
ities, worked in an agency, headed up the public information depart- 
ment of a government agency and free-lanced before serving in 
England with the 8th Air Force during World War II. Returning, he 
joined FMC in 1945, later becoming corporate manager of public 
relations and advertising. 


“Industrial Marketing is read regularly hy 
myself and my associates, because if covers 
constructively and adequately the techniques 
and problems of industrial advertising.” 


WALTER SEILER 


Walter Seiler’s forty-seven years of experience in both consumer 
and industrial advertising include working with media, production, 
research, creative writing, account management and executive re- 
sponsibilities. He is the author of the section on industrial advertis- 
ing in Advertising Handbook, and has written extensively for the 
advertising press. His agency has a complete industrial advertising 
department, serving many leading industrial advertisers. 













who make intluithial advertising 


“With the limited amount of time which I have 
available for reading, I find Industrial Marketing 
a valuable source of marketing sales promotion 
ideas, having particular application in our 
industrial sales department.” 


RICHARD L. NAGLE 


A graduate of both the University of Georgia and Harvard Business 

School, Richard L. Nagle was national advertising manager of the 

Knoxville Journal before joining Staley’s as a salesman in 1939. 

He became advertising assistant in 1940, and advertising manager 

in 1942. In 1948, he was appointed manager of special products sales Says 

in the company’s industrial sales department, and four years later, Richard L. Nagle 
Manager, Industrial 

Sales Department 

A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Company 


assumed his present position. 


“Tl find that by recommending IM to the sales 
and advertising managers of our clients, they 
have a hetter understanding of the job that 
advertising can do for them.” 


WALTER T. CRAIGLE 


From Indiana University, a varied career in advertising in Indian- 
apolis and war-time duty in the Navy, Walter Craigle gained ex- 
perience helpful to him when in 1948, he left Behel & Waldie & 
Briggs to join William K. Grimm in forming their own agency. Mr. 
Craigle’s outside activities center around his family, his commun- 
ity (local government, the PTA and the Boy Scouts), and his home 
where he sandwiches Thursday night “Dragnet” viewing among a Says 


variety of “do-it-yourself” hobbies. Walter T. Craigle 
Partner 


Grimm & Craigle 


Industrial Marketing 





200 EAST ILLINOIS ST. 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 








INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 


Unusual Space Selling opportunity for 
man who KNOWS he could do 
better. 


if you have these qualifications — 
ability to interpret technical editorial 
content to industrial advertisers and 
agencies —— working knowledge of in- 
dustrial marketing — dignified persua- 
sive ability and good education — re- 
sourcefuiness and will to work — Age 
30-37 — tocated in New Jersey or 
Philadelphia. 


We will provide — a topflight in- 
dustrial publication — modern market 
analysis and promotion — established 
billing for bstantial i diate com- 
missions — a stable market still grow- 
ing faster than all industry. 





Your complete resume or letter will 
lead to confidential interview. 


Box 506, c/o Industrial Marketing 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Hil. 

















Written and read by 
top oil executives 
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For “Oil Equipment Specifying & Buying Re- 
sponsibility” and other literature, write to 
The OIL FORUM, 11 W. 42 St., New York 36. 


PIN-POINT YOUR PUBLICITY WITH 
NEW = 9 Bomek, Ba) 


1955 
eee PUBLICITY CHECKER 
EDITION 


SHOWS YOU EXACTLY WHAT KIND OF PUBLICITY 
WILL BE CONSIDERED BY EACH PUBLICATION 
No more guesswork! Advertising and publicity 
people can now direct exactly the right kind of ma- 
terial to the right publication with Bacon’s 1955 
Publicity Checker. 

Lists 3,058 business, farm and consumer magazines 
in 99 market groups—record system in checker 
eliminates card files—shows how to prepare and 
place publicity. 

Spiral Bound Fabricoid 256 pages 


Price $15.00 64"*x92” Sent on Approval 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, Iltino 





See Market Data Book 
Page 17 for information 
on monthly competitive 


LL disevs : A 4 ¥ 


Radonseh 
Nesearcn 


ROUTE NO. 2 CHESTERTON, INDIANA 











For all the Facts on Indus- 
trial and Trade Market Data 


LOOK in 

Industrial Marketing's 1954 
MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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industrial 


January 


10-13.. American Road _ Builders’ 
Assn. Annual Convention & 
Highway Materials and Sup- 
plies Exhibit, Roosevelt Ho- 
tel, New Orleans. 


.- National Assn. of Purchasing 
Agents Third Region Confer- 
ence and Products Display 
Show, Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis. 


-Concrete Industries Exposi 
tion, Public Auditorium, 


Cieveland. 


-Plant Maintenance & Enai- 
neering Show, International 
Amphitheater, Chicago. 


. International Heating & Ven- 

tilating Exposition, Commer 

cial Museum and Conven 
Hall, Philadelphia. 


- National Automobile Truck 
Body & Truck Equipment 
2 i Conrad Hilton 


Hotel, Chicago. 
February 


7-11.. Automotive Accessories 
Manufacturers of America 


Navy Pier, Chicago. 


21-27..International Food Show, 
Kingsbridge Armory, New 
York. 


24-27... Pacifiz Automotive Show 
Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los 
Angeles. 


March 


8-10..EAC Trade Show Clinic & 
“Show for Shows,” 69th 
Regiment Armory, New 
York. 


.-Electrical Industrial Expo- 
sition, Olympic Park, Irv- 
ington, N. J. 


2nd & 3rd week . . California Inter- 
national Home Show & 
Builders’ Market Week, Ex- 


shows 
y 





position Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 


National Feed Industry 
Show, Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


American Society of Tool 
Engineers, Western Indus- 
trial Exposition, Shrine Audi- 
torium and Shrine Exposition 
Hall, Los Angeles. 


Canadian Automotive Serv- 
ice Show, Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition Grounds, 


Toronto. 


Western Metal Congress & 
Exposition, Pan Pacific Aud- 


itorium, Los Angeles. 
April 


4-6..Southern Pine Assn. 40th 
Annual Convention & Ma- 
chinery Exposition, Munici- 
pal Auditorium, New Or- 


leans. 


6-10... World Plastics Fair & Trade 
Exposition, National Guard 
Armory, Los Angeles. 


18-21..AMA National Packaging 
Exposition, International Am- 


phitheater, Chicago. 


18-21..Noational Premium Buyers’ 
Exposition, Navy Pier, Chi- 


cago. 
May 


14-18..First Foreign Trade Exposi- 
tion, Shrine Exposition Hall, 
Los Angeles. 


16-19.. American Mining Congress, 
Coal Convention & Exposi- 
tion, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. 


16-20 .. National Materials Handling 
Exposition, International Am- 
phitheater, Chicago. 


June 

3l- 3..Basic Materials Exposition 
Product Development Show, 
Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia. 
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*Abernethy Publications 

*Advertisers’ Research Service .. 142 

*Advertising Requirements 

*Air Conditioning Heating and 
Ventilating 

*American Artisan 

*American Ceramic Society 

*American City, The 

*American Engineer 

American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers 

American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers ... 126 
American Metal Market 

*American Society for Metals, 

he 22-23 

*American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, The 

*American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 

*American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, The ...Insert Between 48-49 

*Annual Meat Packers Guide ... 

*Appliance Manufacturer 

*Architectural Record 

*A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and 
Directory 

*Associated Construction Publica- 
tions 

*Automatic Control 

*Aviation Age 


*Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 
*Bedding 
*Best Company, Inc., Alfred M. .. 
Black Diamond 
*Blast Furnace and Steel Plant .. 139 
*Bramson Publishing Co. ....... 
Insert Between 32-33 
*Breskin Publications 
45, Facing Page 81 
Business Week Insert Between 96-97 


Canadian Industrial Equipment 
News 

*Case-Shepperd-Mann Publishing 
Corporation 

*Ceramic Bulletin 

*Chemical Engineering 

*Chemical Engineering Catalog .. 55 

*Chemical Engineering Progress . 

*Chemical Materials Catalog .... 
Chemical Processing 

*Chicago Thrift-Etching Corp. .. 

*Chilton Publications 

*Civil Engineering 

*Clark-Smith Publishing Co. .... 
Coal Mining 

*Commercial Fertilizer 

Composite Catalog, The 

*Conover-Mast Corp. 

Facing Page 97, 4th Cover 

*Conover-Mast Purchasing Direc- 
tory Facing Page 97 

*Construction 144 

*Construction Bulletin 

*Construction Digest 

*Construction News Monthly 139, 144 

*Constructioneer 


*Daily Journal of Commerce .... 134 
*Dixie Contractor, The 
*Dodge Corp., F. W. ...... 18-19, 37 
Dunhill International List Co. 

Inc., Publishers 


*Electric Light & Power 

Electrical Engineering 

Electrical Manufacturing 

Engineering & Mining Journal 
2nd Cover 


*Factory Management & Mainte- 
nance 


Gage Publishing Co. ......... 42-43 
*Gardner Displays 

Insert Between 80-81 
*Gardner Publications 8 
General Exhibits & Displays, 

Inc. 

Gillette Publishing Co 
Gray; Ine, Ruste Ts... ooo 
*Gulf Publishing Co. ........ 21, 441 


*Haywood Publishing Co. ..... 58-59 
*Heating, Piping & Air Condition- 


*Industrial Equipment News .... 31 

*Industrial Heating 2 

*Industrial Marketing 122-123, 140-141 

*Industrial Press, The , 9, 17 

*Institute of Radio Engineers, 
Inc., The 

Instrument Society of America . 

*TIron Age 

*Iron & Steel Engineer 

Irrigation Engineering & Main- 
tenance 

I § A Journal 

Ivel Corporation 


*Jenkins Publications, Inc. ...... 
Jobbers Product News 

*Johnson, Inc., Franklin H. ..... 
Journal of Metals 

Journal of the American Concrete 
Institute 


*Keeney Publishing Co. ...... 15, 78 
Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. ...... 


Link Aviation; Tee; .o..265...... 136 


*Machine and Tool Blue Book ... 
*Machinery 
*MacRae’s Blue Book 
Marsteller, Gebhardt 
Inc. 
*Materials & Methods 
*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc., 2nd Cover, 6-7, 12-13, 34- 
35, 46-47, 72-73, 91, Insert Be- 
tween 96-97, 3rd Cover 
*Mechanical Engineering 
*Mechanization, Inc. 
*Metal Progress 
Meyercord Company, The 
*Michigan Contractor & Builder . 144 
*Mid-West Contractor 144 
Miller Freeman Publications ... 
Mining Engineering 
Mining World 
*Mississippi Valley Contractor .. 
*Modern Machine Shop 
*Modern Packaging .. Facing Page 81 
*Modern Plastics 45 
*Modern Railroads 


& Reed, 


*National Provisioner, The 


*New England Construction .... 
*New South Baker 


Oil and Gas Equipment 
Oil and Gas Journal, The 
*Oil Forum, The 


Peace Publications, H. L. ... 10, 130 
Penton Publishing Company, 
The 
Petroleo Interamericano 
Petroleum Publishing Company, 
Inc. 
Petroleum Week 
*Pipe Line Industry 
*Pit and Quarry 
*Plumbing & Heating Business .. 
*Power 3rd Cover 
*Proceedings of the I.R.E. ...... 103 
*Product Design & Development 75 
*Product Engineering 6-7 
*Production ... Insert Between 32-33 
*Public Works ... 24 
Putman Publishing Co. .... 41, 121 


*Reinhold Publishing Corp. ..... 
38-39, 55, 56, 57 
Remington Rand, Inc. ......... 127 
Reply-O-Products Co., The .... 
*Rocky Mountain Construction .. 


*Safety Maintenance and Produc- 
tion 

*Saturday Evening Post, The ... 

*School Executive, The 

*Sentth, Inc. Atty Wee: «. «.<:0:0:0,6:-s 124 

*Smith Publishing Co., W.R.C. 11, 119 

*Southern Advertising and Pub- 
lishing 

*Southern Food Processor 

*Southern Garment Manufacturer 

*Southern Hospitals 

*Southern Jeweler 

*Southern Power and Industry .. 

*Southern Printer 

*Southern Pulp and Paper Manu- 
facturer 

Southern Seedsman 

*Southern Stationer and Office 
Outfitter 

*Southwest Builder & Contractor 144 

*Steel Publications, Inc. ......... 139 
Street Engineering 

*Sweet’s Catalog Service 


*Texas Contractor 
*Textile Industries 
*Thomas Publishing Co. ....... 3 
*Thomas Register 
*Tool Engineer, The 
Insert Between 48-49 


*Utilization 
*Vance Publishing Corp. ........ 


Waldie and Briggs Inc. ........ 
*Wastes Engineering 

*Water and Sewage Works 
*Western Builder 

Western Metals 

*Wood and Wood Products 
World Mining 


Zippo Manufacturing Co. ....... 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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SEND 
FOR THIS 


oo | 


GET THE FACTS ABOUT THE 
WORLD'S BIGGEST MARKET! 


> Read about the keys that open 
82,968 doors in the multi-bil- 
lion dollar construction market. 
Get the free, new ACP booklet, 
“The Key...” by writing: 

Gordon L. Anderson, Sec’ y. 
ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION 
PUBLICATIONS 
1022 Lumber Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


CONSTRUCTION MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 
Roanoke, Virginia Kansas City, Missouri 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota CONTRACTOR 


St. Louis, Missouri 
eee | NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 























ton, Massachusetts 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
CONSTRUCTION 








CONSTRUCTIONEER | 
South Orange, New Jersey | 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
MONTHLY 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 
Atlanta, Georgia 


MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR 
& BUILDER 
Detroit, Michigan 





Denver, Colorado 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER 
& CONTRACTOR 
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Mine Operators 





the paper worth reading” 


Advice on methods, notes on equip- 
ment, personnel news keep coal 
operators reading COAL MINING 
month after month, year after year. 
Everywhere, coal men are saying, 
“COAL MINING is the paper 
worth reading.” 


To sell top men in coal mines... 
strip, shaft... anthracite, bituminous 
... advertise in COAL MINING. 


A-7178 


-COAL MINING— 


4575 Country Club Drive - Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 
Serving the coal industry since 1899 


Which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 


™ THE BASSICK ad stopped more 
readers but both advertisements 
were about equally effective in get- 
ting thorough readership. 

Bassick, using the editorial for- 
mat, had a “news story” headline 
with illustrations and copy in three 
columns, , describing product fea- 
tures and benefits. This style got one 
out of every four readers to Note 
the ad, compared with about one 
out of six for Colson. 

Colson used a more conventional 


Bassick 
Seen- 


Noied Assoc. 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 99 


layout showing different styles of 
casters. The copy was brief and gen- 
eral and didn’t stress specific uses 
and quality of the product. 

The Read Most scores were about 
the same (one reader out of every 
seven or eight). But the editorial 
format won the edge here because 
there was considerably more read- 
ing matter in the Bassick ad. 

The scores reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, New 
York: 


Read 
Most 





% of Readers 26% 


Cost Ratio 200 200 





TW} Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 


remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


S$) Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


rR) Read Most denotes the per cent of 


26% 


12% 





readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells ithe relationship between 
the cost per hundred readers (who “noted,” 
for example) for a specific ad and the 
corresponding median average cost for 
all the ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would mean 
that the ad “stopped” 75% mors readers 
per dollar than par for the issue, par being 
100 and representing the median average 
cost. Thus a cost above 100 is above aver- 
age; below 100 is below average. 
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New tabloid in automotive 
jobber field to bow in June 

™ cHICAGO .. A new product news 
publication for automotive jobbers 
will publish its first issue in June. 
It will be called Jobber Product 
News. 

The tabloid-size, controlled circu- 
lation publication will be published 
by Jobber Product Publishing Corp., 
an affiliate of Transportation Supply 
Publishing Corp., Chicago, publisher 
of Transportation Supply News. 
Both corporations are headed by 
Emil G. Stanley, president and pub- 


lisher; William S. Wade, executive 
vice-president; and William J. Mul- 
der, vice-president. 


Hitchcock's art director, 

Robert Mackay, dies at 61 

™ WHEATON, ILL. .. Robert (Scot- 
ty) Mackay, art director of Hitch- 
cock Publishing Co., Wheaton, for 
the past six years, died unexpected- 
ly Nov. 17. He was 61. 

Mr. Mackay, who came to the 
United States from his native Scot- 
land in 1911, was well known as a 
free lance advertising artist. a 





We know of 7 manufacturers of power- 
a field equipment who, in the last twoyears 
have conducted their own independent 
readership studies... but we do not know 
of a single one that failed toshow Power | 
in first place by a wide margin... Power's | 
45,000 paid subscribers are your biggest | 


available power-field audience by far, 
but there's more to it than that. 
When you buy Power, you use the two | 
most valuable qualities you can find in 
an advertising medium: readership and 
confidence. In short 


IF YOU WANT TO MOVE A pnenuet: PUT power 


























